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THE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE OF SCOTLAND, 


Our readers probably are aware that 
while the common law of England is 
also the common law of Ireland, this 
common law has never been of force 
in Scotland, which is still governed by 
distinct municipal laws of its own, the 
preservation of which was one of the 
articles of the treaty of union between 
the countries. The law of Scotland 
differs in many essential points from 
that in force in England and Ireland. 
In the laws of commercial contract— 
in the laws relating to landed pro- 
perty, there are many marked pecu- 
liarities in the common law of Scot- 
land. In the administration of the 
criminal justice of the country there 
are peculiarities of Scottish law equally 
striking and important. The most re- 
markable, perhaps, are the putting of 
a man upon his trial in every case, 
without the intervention of a grand 
jury, and the accepting of the verdict 
of a majority of the jury as the ver- 
dict of the entire. Upon the relative 
merits of the Scottish and English 
institutes it is not our intention to 
enter into any controversy, but pro- 
bably a sketch of the criminal ju- 
risprudence of Scotland — differing 
as it does, indeed, in many respects 
from that of England and Ireland 
—may not be unacceptable to our 
readers, 

The subject of Criminal Jurispru- 
dence naturally divides itself into two 
branches—the Principles and the Prac- 
tice of the law. Under the first of 
these, which embraces the classifica- 
tion, the nomenclature, and the defi- 
nition of Crimes, there is not much to 
distinguish the law of Scotland from 
that of England or of Ireland. Those 
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specific overt acts by which men in- 
jure the properties or persons of 
others, or infringe in any way the du- 
ties which they owe to the community, 
thereby rendering themselves amen- 
able to punishment, are pretty much 
of the same character, and are equally 
denominated Crimes, on both sides of 
the channel. In certain minute par- 
ticulars of classification and definition, 
indeed, differences, often material in 
a practical point of view, are to be 
found; but still, so far as the prin- 
ciples of the law are concerned, its 
main features, in all the three king- 
doms, may be said to be, in most es- 
sential respects, the same. In each, 
murder, theft, assault, perjury, and 
the whole catalogue of similar acts, 
are denominated crimes. Whether in 
Scotland or in Ireland, the man who 
commits an act of violence, fraud, or 
felony is considered a criminal. 

The peculiarities which distinguish 
the criminal code of Scotland, there- 
fore, are to be looked for, not so much 
in the principles as in the practice of 
the law ; not so much in the nature of 
those specific acts which are held to 
constitute crimes, as in the mode and 
manner in which those acts are prose- 
cuted and punished. It is to the prac- 
tice of the law, accordingly—to the 
manner in which it is carried, in Scot- 
land, into actual operation—to the 
nature of the machinery by means of 
which it is practically applied—to the 
form, in a word, of the criminal pro- 
cess, to which we mean chiefly at pre- 
sent to direct the attention of our rea- 
ders. Before doing this, however, 
there are one or two peculiarities 
in the Scottish criminal institutions 
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themselves, to which we would beg 
briefly to advert. 

The first of these peculiarities is, 
that the criminal law of Scotland is 
founded mainly, not on the statutory, 
but on the common law, Its maxims, 
instead of being the offspring of legis- 
lative wisdom, have emerged gradually 
during the progress of society, in 
ancient times, and been confirmed by 
the recorded decisions of the courts. 
Many of these maxims, indeed, have 
been derived originally from ancient 
Scottish statutes ; but the statutes 
themselves have passed away, or been 
forgotten, while the maxims have re- 
mained as part of the common law. 

Until the appearance of the great 
work of Baron Hume, just fifty years 
ago, the Scottish criminal law had 
never been reduced to a system, or its 
doctrines clearly evolved and embo- 
died in any standard institutional trea- 
tise.* The records of the High Court 
of Justiciary, which extend back to 
the early part of the sixteenth century, 
and which, besides the decisions of the 
Court, set forth generally the scope of 
the pleadingsin adjudged cases, formed 
the sole repository of the law, and the 
only source from which either infor- 
mation or authority could be drawn. 
These records, or Books of Adjournal, 
as they are called, formed accordingly, 
as he himself expresses it, “ the main 
store,” from which Hume drew the 
materials for his work ; and the doc- 
trines of the law, therefore, as embo- 
died in that work, may be said, not so 
much to be derived from any statutory 
authority, as to be evolved from the 
practice and decisions of the Supreme 
Criminal Court in the country. 

Now, beyond doubt, the purest 
source from which the doctrines of the 
common law in any country can be 
derived, are the recorded decisions of 
its courts; and if these doctrines be 
correctly deduced, and embodied in an 
authoritative institutional work, such 
as that of Baron Hume admittedly is, 
they must be considered and acted 
upon as sound legal doctrines, until 
they be either abrogated or modified 
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by statute. The only question ‘is, 
whether or not the doctrines have 
been correctly deduced ; and the only 
mode of ascertaining this is by a re- 
ference to the decisions on which they 
are founded. If the decisions support 
the doctrines, then, it is apprehended, 
the doctrines must be incorporated as 
part of the law, and be considered 
fully as authoritative and as binding 
as any doctrines of the common law 
can be. No court would be entitled to 
disregard doctrines so derived. Their 
soundness, indeed might be ques- 
tioned ; but if their soundness be 
clearly established by the decisions on 
which they rest, the doctrines them- 
selves cannot be cavilled at. 

The work of Baron Hume, as an 
authority, is beyond all question. The 
eminent legal acquirements of the 
author, and the labour and talent 
bestowed on the preparation of the 
work, are sufficient guarantees for its 
general correctness, There is, how- 
ever, one peculiar doctrine of the law 
laid down by him authoritatively, and 
for the first time ; and as this doctrine 
has given rise to considerable discus- 
sion and difference of opinion, we shall 
briefly advert to it. The doctrine to 
which we refer is simply this, that 
all acts in themselves criminal, al- 
though they have not previously been 
regarded in a criminal point of view, 
are indictable before the High Court of 
Justiciary at common law,and without 
the intervention of statute. This 
doctrine is announced by Hume him- 
self in the following words :—* Our 
supreme criminal court has an inhe- 
rent power, as such, competently to 
punish (with the exception of life and 
limb) every act which is obviously of 
a criminal nature ; though it be such 
which in times past has never been 
made the subject of prosecution.” 
Now, there does not seem to be any 
doubt that a criminal court has power 
to take cognizance, under the com- 
mon law, of any act which comes 
within the spirit of that law, though 
the express rule applicable to the act 
in question may not previously have 


* Sir George Mackenzie, about a century before Hume’s work appeared, pub- 


lished a ‘* Treatise concerning the Laws of Scotland in matters criminal.” 


This 


Treatise, however, although considered an authority in its time, has never taken its 
place as a standard institutional work, and has been entirely superseded by the 
more elaborate and comprehensive work of Hume. 
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been enforced. But the doctrine an- 
nounced by Hume goes much farther 
than this, and ascribes to the supreme 
court an “ inherent,power,” or, as he 
elsewhere terms it, a “ native vigour” 
to take cognizance of every act which, 
in their = eer is “ obviously of 
a criminal nature ;” although it be an 
act that has never either been consider- 
ed criminal, or prosecuted as criminal 
before. Unquestionably, the principle 
involved in this doctrine is one of an 
extremely anomalous character ; for it 
assumes, that the judges of the Su- 
preme Criminal Court have not only a 
judicial power to punish whatever the 
law declares to be criminal; but a /e- 
gislative power to pronounce to be 
criminal, and to punish as such, any 
act which appears to them to be of a 
Criminal nature. This, certainly, 
amounts to a combination of those 
judicial and legislative prerogatives 
which have generally been considered 
incompatible. Still, the question is, 
not whether the doctrine be anoma- 
lous, but whether it be a sound doc- 
trine of the common law of Scotland. 
On this point, Hume cites no authority 
beyond certain decided cases, in which 
he finds, from the records, that the 
Court have, in point of fact, invariably 
exercised the power which he ascribes 
to them. Indeed, he had no other 
authority to cite; and, as we have 
already remarked, the best test of the 
soundness of any common law doc- 
trine are the recorded judicial deci- 
sions from which it is derived. All 
the main doctrines in Hume’s work 
rest, and necessarily could rest, on no 
better authority. Take any one of 
those principles of the law, which he 
was the first clearly to evolve, and 
which are now considered as binding 
as if they stood in the statute-book, 
and it will be found to be based upon 
an authority precisely similar. For 
example, he lays it down that no man 
can be made to “ thole an assize twice,” 
that is, be twice tried for the same 
offence ; and, although the only au- 
thority he quotes for this doctrine, is 
the invariable practice of the Court, 
yet, neither the soundness of the doc- 
trine, nor the validity of the authority, 
have ever, for a moment, been ques- 
tioned. . There can, it is apprehended, 


* See Burnet. 


be no better reason for questioning the 
doctrine of the “ inherent power,” 
which rests upon authority precisely 
the same. Nevertheless, this doctrine 
has been questioned, and made the 
subject of discussion in several cases 
since Hume wrote. 

Hume’s work was published in 1797 ; 
and, so far as we are aware, the first 
case, after its publication, in which the 
question was mooted, was a case of pla- 
gium, or child-stealing, which was tried 
in 1808. In this case, the soundness of 
Hume’s doctrine was, after much dis- 
cussion, affirmed by the Court; and one 
of the judges stated, in reference to 
what he terms the author's dictum as to 
“life and limb,” which Hume gives as a 
limit to his doctrine, that he “ differed 
from Mr. Hume, so far as he seemed 
to think, that there is not in this court, 
either originally, or by usage, the 
power to punish new crimes CAPITALLY, 
according to the nature of the of- 
fence.”* This is, certainly, carrying 
the doctrine further than Hume in- 
tended it should be carried, or than 
he found any authority for carrying it. 
The dictum as to “ life and limb,” 
formed an integral part of the doctrine 
itself, and, necessarily, rested on the 
same authority ; and, with deference, 
we should be inclined to hold, that if 
the doctrine be sound, the dictum must 
be so also. 

In the same year, the question was 
again discussed, in a case of Combina- 
tion of Workmen, which was then a 
new crime, never having before been 
made the subject of prosecution. In 
this case, the judges were divided in 
opinion ; but in 1813 and 1818, similar 
charges were brought against other 
parties, and found relevant to infer the 
pains of law. The point, however, 
may be said to be now finally settled 
in favour of Hume’s doctrine, by the 
decision of the Court in the case of 
Greenhuff, which was tried in 1838. 

The circumstances of this case were 
as follows. In 1837, Bernard Green- 
huff, and some associates, established a 
public gaming-house in the city of 
Edinburgh ; and for this, they were in- 
dicted under the statutes applicable 
to that offence. It having been found, 
however, that these’ statutes were 
strictly English statutes, which did not 
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apply to Scotland, the indictment was 
was found irrelevant and dismissed. 
It remained, therefore, for the pro- 
secutor to determine, whether, since 
he could not reach the parties under 
the statutes, he could competently pro- 
ceed against them at common law. 
Now, it does not appear whether or 
not the keeping of public gaming- 
houses had previously been a common 
practice in Edinburgh, or other parts 
of Scotland; but, whether it had or 
not, most unquestionably, no prose- 
cution had hitherto been directed 
against any one for keeping such esta- 
blishments ; and by none of the insti- 
tutional writers was such a practice al- 
luded to or recognized as a crime. 
Admittedly, therefore, the common 
law, which did not recognize the keep- 
ing of a gaming-house as a crime, 
could not reach the particular act with 
which Greenhuff was charged; but, 
according to Baron Hume’s doctrine, 
the court had power to declare that 
act to beacrime, and to punish it as 
such, if, in their opinion, it were an 
act “ obviously of a criminal nature.” 
Accordingly, a prosecution at common 
law was raised against Greenhuff and 
his associates ; and they were duly in- 
dicted for the crime of keeping “a 
common gaming-house for the playing 
of games of chance, namely, roulette, 
rouge-et-noir, lamerville, for money, for 
their profit.” 

Objections having been taken to the 
relevancy of such a charge, the case was 
deliberately discussed, on whatare call- 
ed written informations. For the prose- 
cutor it was pleaded generally, that “no 
overt act, deeply injurious to indivi- 
duals and society, can be considered as 
beyond the reach of punishment, by the 
common law of Scotland ;” that keep- 
ing a common gaming-house was an 
overt act of this description ; and that 
therefore it was relevantly charged at 
common law. The counsel for the 
prisoners, on the other hand, denied—a 


denial in which they were fully borne 
out by Hume and all the authorities— 
that keeping a gaming-house was an 
offence at common law; and they 
maintained, that, admitting the vicious- 
ness of the practice, unless it could be 
shown that the common law reached 


it asa crime, the viciousness of the 
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practice mattered nothing. “ This 
court,” they said, “ does not legislate. 
It has no right to do so. It applies 
existing lawto known offences. It does 
not create new offences, or make new 
law for old ones.” 

The bench, with one exception, held 
that their power to take cognizance of 
any act obviously of a criminal nature, 
was undoubted. The only question, 
therefore, was, whether or not the act 
charged was an act of this description ; 
and, after considerable discussion, it 
was found to be so. Greenhuff was 
ultimately convicted and sentenced to 
two months imprisonment. 

It must, therefore, now be held as 
fixed law, that the Judges of the Su- 
preme Criminal Court of Scotland have 
power, without the intervention of the 
legislature, to punish criminally any 
act which they consider to be of a cri- 
minal nature; whether it have been 
previously recognized_as criminal or 
not. It certainly may admit of ques- 
tion, how far a power of this nature 
can, according to the strict letter of 
our constitution, be entrusted to any 
judicial body whatever ; and on this 
point, as well as on all other points 
involved in the discussion, the opinion 
of the Judge who dissented from his 
brethren in Greenhuff’s case,* and 
who is admittedly one of the most able 
criminal lawyers on the bench, is 
worthy of the most attentive consider- 
ation. But still it is a power which, 
in Scotland, has been productive of 
the most beneficial results. As society 
advances, new crimes, and new modes 
of committing recognized crimes, are 
constantly emerging ; and it seems ob- 
viously for the advantage of the com- 
munity, provided the country have suf- 
ficient confidence in the criminal tri- 
bunal, that all such acts, “ being obvi- 
ously of a criminal nature,” should, in- 
stead of awaiting the result of an ap- 
peal to the legislature, be at once in- 
dictable at common law. Certainly, 
the criminal nature of any particular 
act may not be so very “ obvious” as 
to be apparent at first sight; but still, 
the question arises, who are most com- 
petent to decide the point of crimina- 
lity ; parliament, who certainly have the 
advantage inthe “ multitude of counsel- 
lors,” but not in legal acumen ; or the 


* See Swinton’s Criminal Reports, Vol. II., p. 71. 
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Judges of the Supreme Criminal Court, 
in whom the public at large repose the 
most implicit confidence; and who, 
from their being daily employed in ad- 
ministering the criminal law, are as 
familiar with its whole doctrines and 
principles as constant practice and 
long study can make them. 

We apprehend that practically a 
wider discretion is left the judge in 
awarding the sentence of punishment 
in the practice of the Scottish juris- 
prudence, than in that of England. 
A very large discretion unquestionabl 
is left to the judge by the Englis 
law ; for instance, in cases of theft, in 
which the punishment may vary from 
an hour's imprisonment to transporta- 
tion, or in manslaughter, in which the 
sentence is discretionary with the 
judge, from the infliction of a fine of 
sixpence, to transportation for life, and 
which sentences do frequently vary to 
that extent. We believe, however, 
the Scottish law leaves this latitude 
in a greater number of crimes, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of each 
case.. These circumstances vary so 
materially, in different cases even of 
the same crime, that no legislative 
wisdom can devise one rule of punish- 
ment equally applicable to all. Take, 
for example, the crime of Theft. 
Through the whole gradations of this 
crime, from the boy who filches a loaf 
from the baker's stall, to the expe- 
rienced thief who commits a daring 
burglary, all are alike liable to be 
indicted on a charge of theft. But it 
is evident, that, though all have com- 
mitted theft, all are not alike guilty. 
In the two extreme cases we have sup- 
posed, the ends of justice would be suffi- 
ciently served byavery lenient sentence 
in the one, while a punishment of no 
ordinary severity would be requisite 
in the other. Each case, in fact, so 
far as the amount of guilt is concerned, 
must depend upon the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending it; and those 


circumstances vary so infinitely, and 
are influenced by such a multiplicity of 
causes, that they cannot possibly be 
foreseen or known until they emerge 
in evidence when the case is submitted 
to trial. The difficulty of applying 
uniform statutory punishments to such 
cases is apparent. 

Besides, crimes, although different 
in name and kind, may be extremely 
similar in point of atrocity ; and the 
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atrocity rather than the name ought 
certainly to form the regulating prin- 
ciple in awarding punishment. And, 
here, again, circumstances come into 
operation. The nomen juris, or name 
by which the crime is denominated, 
will assist us but very little in deter- 
mining how it ought to be punished. 
The nomen juris merely designates the 
crime ; the circumstances alone mark 
its atrocity. Theft and assault are 
the nomina juris of two distinct crimes; 
but these terms convey no fixed idea 
of their atrocity. To say that a man 
is guilty of theft or assault, conveys 
no idea as to whether he is an atro- 
cious criminal, or merely a petty of- 
fender. He may be either; but, if 
his crime be considered solely in the 
abstract, it is impossible to determine 
which. It is only in the abstract, 
however, that the legislature can pos- 
sibly view the question. The nomen 
juris is the only rule which they have 
to guide them. Now, theft, in the 
abstract, may be considered a more 
atrocious crime than assault, and vice 
versa ; each man may have his own 
opinion on the subject. Suppose the 
legislature to adopt the former view, 
and to enact a law, awarding a ver 
heavy punishment for theft, and a 
very lenient one for assault. Suppose 
farther, that two persons are con- 
victed under this law, the one for a 
petty theft, and the other for a most 
brutal and violent assault, which had 
nearly cost the life of his victim. 
No one could have any difficulty 
in determining which of those two 
convicts was the more atrocious 
criminal; and there might be good 
grounds for doubting the wisdom of 
the law, which punished a man for 
committing a petty theft much more 
severely than a man who had nearly 
murdered his neighbour. And yet, 
viewing the two crimes in the abstract, 
and unconnected with the circum- 
stances, it may be perfectly equitable 
to punish theft more severely than as- 
sault. The law in this respect may be 
perfectly right; but we cannot help 
thinking, that had there been no law 
on the subject at all, the judge, in the 
exercise of his own discretion, would 
have awarded punishments more con- 
sonant with equitable principles. 
Attempts to commit crime are only 
one degree less injurious to society than 
its actual perpetration. The maxim, 
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cogitationis penam nemo luit, is a sound 
one; and, on no principle, can mere 


intention be made the subject of pun- 


ishment. In the interval that elapses 


betwixt the purpose and the execution, 
the intention may be changed. But 
when aman not only purposes a crime, 
but proceeds, by unquestionable overt 


acts, to carry his purpose into execu- 


tion, being only prevented from its 


actual completion by the intervention 
of circumstances over which he has 
no control, he certainly commits an 
offence against society, for which he 
ought to be made amenable to pun- 


ishment. 


In Scotland, the cases in which at- 


tempts at crime have been made the 
subject of prosecution are extremely 
few in number ; and the only reason 
wecan assign for this, is the peculiar 
mode adopted in the Scottish practice 


of charging such attempts. If an at- 


tempt at crime be a punishable offence, 


it should be charged as a crime per se ; 
but in Scotland, the general practice 
is, to charge it, not directly as a crime, 
but merely as an aggravation of some 
other crime, of which the overt act of 


the attempt is the index. Thus, aman 
may be charged, not directly with 


an attempt to murder, to rob, or to 
ravish ; but with assault, with intent to 
commit these crimes ; the assault 
forming the main charge, and the at- 
tempt merely an aggravation. There 


does not seem to be any good reason 


for thus restricting the form of the in- 


dictment. An attempt to commit a 
crime, though frustrated by circum- 
stances, is in itself a criminal act ; and 
it is difficult to understand why it 
should not be directly charged as a 


crime. Besides, it frequently hap- 


pens, that the overt act, by which the 
attempt is made and the purpose in- 
dicated, is not in itself a criminal act ; 
and when this is the case, there is no 
substantive crime on which to rest 


the aggravation. Thus, if a thief 


thrust his hand into a man’s pocket, 


with the evident purpose of stealing 
his purse, but suddenly, on seeing that 
he is detected, withdraws it without 
abstracting the contents, no criminal 
charge, according to the Scottish prac- 


tice,would lie against him ; no theft hav- 


ing been committed, and the overt act of 


thrusting his hand not being in itself a 
point of dittay. Or, if a sheep-stealer 
go into a field, with the intention of 


stealing a sheep, and is detected at the 
very moment when he has gathered 


the flock into a corner for the purpose 


of securing one, he would not be liable 


to punishment ; because he did not, in 
point of fact, steal the sheep, and there 
was nothing criminal inthe mere overt 
act of his going into the field. There 


ean be no doubt, however, that in both 


those cases, there was a criminal at- 


tempt deserving of punishment; and 
were the attempt to be charged di- 


rectly, and not merely as an ag- 
gravation of the overt act, punish- 
ment would unquestionably follow. 


Such direct charges are not, so far 


as we can judge, inconsistent with 


the principles of the Scottish law ; and 
that they are not adopted in practice, 
affords a strong proof, that the Su- 
preme Court is not inclined to over- 
stretch the “inherent power’ with 


which it is invested. 


With these general remarks, we 


shall now pass to the more important 


part of our subject, namely, the prac- 
tice of the law; and as our Irish rea- 
ders cannot be presumed to be ac- 
quainted with many of those details 


which are familiar to the Scottish 


lawyer, we shall be more minute in 


our description of the criminal courts, 
and in our account of the manner in 
which crimes are investigated and 
trials conducted, than we should 
otherwise have deemed to be neces- 


sary 


T he High Court of Justiciary is the 


Supreme Criminal Court of Scotland, 
and its duties are entirely confined to 
the trial of criminal charges, either 
originally, or upon appeal from the 
inferior courts. The powers of this 


tribunal are partly inherent in it from 


ancient usage, and partly defined by 


statute. It consists of the Lord Justice 
General, the Lord Justice Clerk, and 
six other judges—the Lord Justice 
General, and in his absence the Lord 


Justice Clerk, being president. The 


Court holds its sittings at Edinburgh 


throughout the whole year, except 


during afew weeks each spring and 
autumn, when the judges are occupied 
in holding Circuit Courts, or Assizes, 
in different parts of the country. 


Territorially, these Circuits are three 


in number—the northern, the western, 


and the southern; to the jurisdic- 
tion of each of which a certain dis- 
trict, comprehending several contigu- 
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ous counties, is assigned. At the head 
court tm Edinburgh, three judges are 


required to constitute a quorum ; and 


in the absence of both the Justice Ge. 


neral and the Justice Clerk, they choose 
their own president. On circuit, 
though two judges are named for 
each district, it is competent for a 
single judge to sit and determine 


causes, 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme 


Court, which extends over the whole 
kingdom, and embraces every species 
of delict, is privative in what are 
termed the four Pleas of the Crown, 
murder,rape, robbery, and fire-raising ; 


and cumulative with the Sheriff Court 


in all cases which may be competently 


punished by fine or imprisonment. 
As a Court of Appeal, it reviews the 
judgments of all inferior criminal 
judges. But its own judgments are 
final, not being subject to ,the review 


even of parliament. It is, however, 


in the power of the Crown to alter, or 


mitigate, or annul its sentences, on 
application made for that purpose to 
the proper quarter. 

Besides the High Court of Justiciary, 
which is the only supreme court, there 


are established, in each county, two in- 


ferior courts, the Sheriff-Court, and 
the Court of Justices of the Peace; 
and in each burgh there is a Burgh 
Court. Those inferior courts are all 
independent of each other, and their 


judgments are subject to the review of 
the supreme court alone. The duties 


of the Justices of the Peace in Scot- 
land—differing in this respect mate- 
rially from those of the Justices in Eng- 
land—are, in criminal matters, chiefly 
magisterial ; and neither they nor the 


Burgh Courts hold sittings for the 
trial of any offences, except such as 


are of a very trivial and unimportant 
character. The powers of the Sheriff, 
however, both judicial and magisterial, 
are much more extended. He either 
tries asa judge, or investigates, pre- 
vious to trial before the Supreme 


Court, every crime of any importance 


that is committed within his county. 
It will not, therefore, be necessary to 
advert further to the Justice Courts 
or Burgh Courts; but, as it is through 
the Sheriffs of counties that the crimi- 


nal business of the country is, in the 


first instance, mainly transacted, it is 


to the Sheriff Courts that we shall con- 
fine vur observations. 
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Strictly speaking, there are two 
Sheriffs in each Sheriff Court; the 


principal Sheriff, or Sheriff-depute, as 
he is called, and the resident Sheriff, 


or Sheriff-substitute. In civil causes, 
the Sheriff-depute reviews the judg- 
ments of the Sheriff-substitute on ap- 
peal; but, in criminal causes, the judg- 
ments of the latter are subject to the 


review of the Supreme Court alone. 
By statute, the Sheriff-depute, who is 
understood to be a practising barris- 
ter, resides in Edinburgh, in order 
that he may be enabled to give his at- 
tendance at the Courts of Law; and 
it is, therefore, upon the resident She- 


riff, who is bound, also by statute, to 


have his residence constantly within 


the county, that the duty of investi- 
gating criminal charges mainly de- 
volves. 

The two Sheriffs of counties are 
altogether independent of each other. 


Each acts entirely on his own respon- 


sibility; and both are salaried crown 


officers, holding office ad vitam aut 
culpam. The jurisdiction of the She- 
riff is confined strictly to the limits 
of his county; and, in criminal mat- 
ters, his duties embrace the investiga- 
tion of all crimes which are committed 


within those limits, and the trial of 
such as are brought before him sum- 
marily, or are remitted to him for 


trial by the Lord Advocate, or his 
Deputes. 


Attached to the Supreme Court 
and to the Sheriff Courts respectively, 


there is a Public Prosecutor; at whose 
instance, and at the public expense, all 
crimes are prosecuted before the court 
in which he officiates. The Pablic 
Prosecutor in the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, is termed the Lord Advocate. 


He holds his commission directly from 


the crown, and is esteemed the highest 
law-officer in the kingdom. He is se- 
lected from among the most eminent 
members of the Scottish bar, and holds 
a seat in parliament. It is competent 


for him to investigate and, if he see 


cause, to prosecute, all acts of a cri- 


minal nature committed within Scot- 
land ; but in practice, his prosecutions, 
either personal or by his deputes, are 
confined to such serious charges as are 


tried before the Supreme Court. He 
is assisted in his most onerous and im- 


portant duties by three deputes, who 


are also chosen from among the mem- 
bers of the bar. To each of these, 
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who are termed Advocates-depute, one 
of the three districts comprehended in 
the several circuits of the High Court, 
is allotted ; and it is his duty to inves- 
tigate, and dispose of by prosecution 
or otherwise, all criminal charges 
arising within the district assigned to 
him. When the High Court is on 
circuit, it is attended by the Advocate. 
depute of each circuit district; by 
whom all crimes selected for trial are 
prosecuted in the Lord Advocate's 
name. The Advocates-depute are 
salaried crown-officers, and they hold 
office at the pleasure of the crown. 

The public prosecutor in the Sheriff 
Court is termed the Procurator-Fis- 
cal. He is appointed by the Sheriff; 
and is paid by fees, according to a fix- 
ed table, for duty done. It is his 
duty to investigate in the first instance, 
and either to prosecute in his own 
name before the Sheriff, or remit, for 
the opinion of Crown Counsel, all cri- 
minal charges arising within the county 
over which he is appointed. The Pro- 
curator-Fiscal is liable to be removed 
from office at pleasure ; but in practice 
he never is so; nor would his removal 
be tolerated so long as he continues 
efficiently to discharge the duties of his 
office. 

To those Public Prosecutors, and, in 
cases of difficulty, to the Lord Advo- 
cate alone, is solely left the responsi- 
bility of determining whether any par- 
ticular criminal charge shall be prose- 
cuted or not. Should they, after due 
investigation, decline to prosecute, it 
is still open to the injured party, if he 
deem right, to prosecute in his own 
name, and at his own cost, with the pub- 
lic prosecutor's concurrence ; but so 
excellently do these functionaries dis- 
charge their duties, and so fully do 
they possess the public confidence, that 
their decision is invariably acquiesced 
in; and prosecutions in Scotland, at 
the instance of private parties, may be 
said to be altogether unknown. Indeed 
the anxious care bestowed on the pri- 
mary investigation of criminal charges, 
and the fact that the prosecutor has 
no interest but that of the public to 
serve, afford the best guarantee that 
his duties will be discharged both ju- 
diciously and impartially. 

Bearing in mind that the investiga- 
tion of every crime devolves, in the 
first instance,* upon the public pro- 
secutor of the district within which 
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it is committed, it will be readily un- 
derstood, as every crime must neces- 
sarily be committed within one county 
or another, that the primary investiga- 
tion of all crimes devolves upon the 
Procurators-Fiscal. If, upon investi- 
gation, any charge appear to him to 
be unfounded, the proceedings are in- 
stantly dropped; it being open to the 
injured party, if he think himself 
aggrieved, to lay his complaint before 
the Lord Advocate, who, if he see 
cause, may direct the Fiscal to pro- 
ceed. If, on the other hand, the evi- 
dence appear to him to be sufficient, 
he immediately, if the charge be a ~ 
slight one, brings it to trial summarily 
before the Sheriff; and if it be a se- 
rious one, he remits it for the opinion 
of Crown Counsel, who dispose of it 
as they think fit. It may be assumed, 
however, that, in practice, the primary 
investigation of all crimes devolves up- 
on the Procurator- Fiscal, acting under 
the warrant of the Sheriff. Let us 
now see how this most important step 
of primary investigation, upon the ac- 
curacy of which the whole future pro- 
ceedings depend, is conducted. 

In almost every Scottish county 
there is now an organized body of 
county police, under an efficient super- 
intendent, employed in criminal mat- 
ters. To each of these a separate dis- 
trict, in which he resides, is assigned ; 
and it is his duty immediately to re- 
port to the Procurator-Fiscal, any 
crime that is committed within such 
district. Either from the police, there- 
fore, or from the injured party or 
his friends, but generally from the 
police, who are constantly on the 
watch, the first information that a 
crime has been committed comes be- 
fore the Procurator-Fiscal. On re- 
ceiving this information, he takes 
such steps as he deems advisable to 
ascertain that it is well-founded ; and, 
if it appear to be so, he immediately 
presents a petition to the Sheriff. 

This petition, though it is dropped 
from the proceedings should a prose- 
cution ensue, is the first step in the 
process of investigation, and therefore 
important. If the individual who com- 
mitted the alleged crime be unknown 
or unsuspected, the petition merely 
narrates that, on a particular day, and 
at a particular place, a certain crime 
was committed ; and it concludes with 
a prayer, craving warrant to lead a 
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precognition ; in other words, to ex- 
amine witnesses in reference to the 
same. If the criminal be known, or 
if there be good reason to suspect 
who he really is, the petition, either 
directly, by name and designation, 
charges him with the crime, or states 
that there is good reason to believe 
that he committed it ; and the prayer 
contains a farther craving for warrant 
to apprehend him, and bring him be- 
fore the Sheriff, for examination in 
reference to the charge. 

On considering this petition, the 
Sheriff, periculo petentis, grants his 
warrant in the terms craved ; and the 
effect of this warrant is to enable the 
Procurator-Fiscal to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses, and, if a parti- 
cular person be charged, to appre- 
hend that person for examination. 
Whether, however, the warrant con- 
tain a warrant to apprehend or not, it 
is the Procurator-Fiscal’s first duty to 
lead a precognition ; that is, to take 
down in writing the evidence of such 
witnesses as can speak to the facts of 
the case. If this evidence appear to 
support the charge against the sus- 
pected party, he is then, but not other- 
wise, apprehended, and brought for 
examination before the Sheriff. 

Immediately on his apprehension, 
the suspected party becomes the ac- 
cused ; and his personal examination 
forms a most important part of the 
procedure, either as regards his guilt 
or his innocence. Before any ques- 
tions are put to him, the Sheriff, as 
examining magistrate, states to him 
distinctly, in presence of witnesses, the 
nature of the offence with which he 
is charged, together with all particu- 
lars of time and place; at the same 
time warning him that he is not 
obliged to make any statement, or 
answer any questions, in reference 
to the charge; but that whatever 
he does state voluntarily, will be 
taken down in writing, and used 
against him in evidence, should he 
be brought to trial. Being thus cau- 
tioned, the sheriff puts such ques- 
tions as he deems right ; and the an- 
swers of the accused are taken down 
in writing, and, after being read 
over to him, are signed both by him, 
if he can write, and by the Sheriff; 
and, if he cannot write, by the Sheriff 
alone. This document is termed the 
Declaration of the prisoner. It is duly 
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attested by the witnesses present, by 
whom a docket attached to it is signe |, 
certifying that it was freely and vo- 
luntarily emitted by the prisoner, when 
in his sound and sober senses. 

The prisoner having, in his Declara- 
tion, either admitted or denied his 
guilt, the Precognition, or written evi- 
dence of witnesses, is then laid before 
the Sheriff; and if he be of opinion 
that there is sufficient prima facie evi- 
dence against the accused, a warrant 
to commit him to prison for trial is 
granted. If, on the other hand, the 
precognition does not seem to contain 
sufficient evidence, but merely a case 
of suspicion, warrant is granted to 
commit the accused, not for trial, but 
for farther examination ; that is, until 
the facts are farther inquired into. If 
he be committed for farther examina- 
tion only, he cannot apply for bail ; 
and it is therefore the duty of the 
Procurator-Fiscal immediately to com- 
plete his precognition; which being 
done, it is again laid before the She- 
riff. If, on considering the additional 
evidence, the Sheriff be of opinion that 
there is now a sufficient prima facie 
case, warrant to commit for trial will 
issue ; but, if he still be of opinion 
that the evidence is insufficient, he will 
order the accused to be set at liberty ; 
it being still open to the Procurator- 
Fiscal to apply for his re-apprehension 
should farther evidence, inferring guilt, 
transpire. 

Immediately on the accused being 
committed for trial, he is entitled to 
apply to the Sheriff by petition, crav- 
ing to be liberated on finding caution 
or surety to appear when called for ; 
and the Sheriff is bound, within twen- 
ty-four hours after the petition is pre- 
sented, either to grant it, and fix the 
amount of bail, or to refuse it on the 
ground that the offence is not a bail- 
able one. 

By the law of Scotland, all crimes, 
except such as infer a capital pun- 
ishment, are bailable; and accord- 
ingly, unless the crime charged be 
a capital one, the accused is entitled 
to his liberation, and the Sheriff is 
bound to liberate him, on his finding 
sufficient surety to appear, under such 
a penalty as, in the circumstances of 
the case, seems warranted. The mazi- 
mum amount of bail or surety to be 
required in any case is fixed by sta- 
tute at £600 for a landed proprietor, 
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£300 for an householder, and £60 for 
a private person, or one who is nei- 
ther a landed proprietor nor an house- 
holder. In practice, however, the 
amount required is generally much 
lower than the statutory maximum ; 
from £10 to £15 being usually re- 
quired for a person in the lower ranks, 
and from £50 to £100 for a person in 
better circumstances. Indeed, in all 
cases, the amount depends entirely 
upon circumstances; the only rule 
being, that it shall not exceed the sta- 
tutory amount, and that, while it seems 
sufficient to secure the appearance of 
the accused, it shall not be higher than 
he is likely, from his circumstances 
and position in life, to find sureties 
willing to become bound for. Libe- 
ration on the prisoner’s own recogni- 
zance is not known in Scottish prac- 
tice ; he must find third parties, who 
are not only willing to enter into a 
bond, but who are possessed of suffi- 
cient means to make good the penalty 
should it be forfeited. 

The accused being committed for 
trial, the next duty of the Procurator- 
Fiscal is to determine in what manner 
he shall be tried. If, on considering 
the whole circumstances, the case ap- 
pear to him to be one that may be 
competently tried before the Sheriff 
under the statute commonly called 
Sir William Rae’s Act, summarily and 
without a jury, he takes immediate 
steps to bring it to trial in this form. 
If, on the other hand, the case seem 
to infer a heavier punishment than can 
be awarded under this statute, he forth- 
with transmits the precognition and 
whole proceedings to Edinburgh for 
the advice and direction of Crown 
Counsel. The case, on being trans- 
mitted to the Crown Agent, is, with- 
out loss of time, laid before the Ad- 
vocate-depute of the particular circuit 
district to which the county in which 
the crime was committed belongs ; 
and if, after due consideration, it ap- 
pear to him to be a case that may be 
properly disposed of by the Sheriff, the 
proceedings are returned to the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal, with directions to pro- 
secute it before the Sheriff, either 
summarily or with a jury. Should it 
appear, on the other hand, to be too 
serious a case to be tried before the 
Inferior Court, it is reserved to be 
prosecuted, at the instance of the Lord 
Advocate or, his Deputes, before the 
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High Court of Justiciary, either at 

Edinburgh or on circuit. If, contrary 
to the opinion of the Procurator- Fiscal 
and resident Sheriff, both of whom, 
before the case was transmitted, must 
have concurred in thinking it a proper 
case for prosecution, Crown Counsel 
should be of opinion that there is not 
sufficient evidence to warrant a trial 
at all, he directs that the proceedings 
shall be dropped; and the accused, 
on this order being received, is in- 
stantly liberated. 

It will thus appear that the utmost 
pains are taken in the primary investi- 
gation of every criminal charge. The 
evidence of the witnesses is carefully 
written down, and signed by each of 
them ; the whole forming what is call- 
ed the Precognition. The Declaration 
of the accused, which contains any ex- 
planations or statements which he may 
choose voluntarily to make, is also 
written down, signed, and duly authen- 
ticated. This being done, the whole 
proceedings are carefully considered, 
first by the Procurator-Fiscal; next 
by the resident Sheriff, and, lastly, by 
the Advocate-depute. If, therefore, 
the Procurator-Fiscal form an erro- 
neous opinion of the evidence, he may 
be put right by the resident Sheriff ; 
and if they both form an erroneous 
opinion of the evidence, they will most 
probably be put right by Crown 
Counsel. In this way, and considering 
the experience which the parties de- 
rive from constant practice in weigh- 
ing evidence, there is little chance of 
any case being either unwarrantably 
prosecuted, or improperly passed over. 

Let it be supposed, that the Advo- 
cate-depute, after considering the case, 
remit it back to the Procurator-Fiscal, 
with directions to bring it to trial, at 
his own instance, before the Sheriff. 
The trial before the Sheriff may be 
conducted intwo ways, It may either 
be a summary trial, without a jury, 
under Sir William Rae’s act, in which 
case the punishment cannot exceed an 
imprisonment of sixty days, or a fine of 
£10; or it may be a formal trial with 
a jury, in which case there is no limit 
to the period of imprisonment or the 

amount of fine. The Sheriff, however, 
is not, in any circumstances, empow- 
ered to pass sentence of transportation. 
If the Advocate-depute direct that 
the trial shall be in the summary form, 
it proceeds upon a petition and com- 
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plaint, presented by the Procurator- 
Fiscal to the Sheriff, briefly stating 
the time; place, and nature of the al- 
leged crime, and craving to have the 
accused brought before the sheriff, to 
answer the charge made against him. 
On considering this petition, the She- 
riff grants warrant as craved; and a 
copy of the petition and warrant must 
be served upon the accused, at least 
forty-eight hours before the trial. It 
is not necessary, though usual and 
right, to furnish him also with a list of 
the witnesses who are to be adduced 
against him. 

If the prisoner, when placed at the 
bar, plead Not Guilty, witnesses on 
both sides are examined, on oath, in 
open court; their names and desig- 
nations being inserted on the record, 
and a note of their testimony taken 
by the Sheriff. The evidence being 
concluded, the Procurator-Fiscal is 
heard for the prosecution, and the pri- 
soner’s attorney for the defence ; it 
being left solely to the Sheriff to decide 
whether or not he considers the charge 
proven. Ifthe prisoner deem himself 
aggrieved by the Sheriff’s judgment,'he 
may appeal to the next Circuit Court 
of Justiciary ; the execution of the 
Sheriff's sentence being suspended until 
the appeal be heard. In practice, 
however, appeals of this kind are of 
comparatively rare occurrence. 

If the Procurator- Fiscal be directed 
to try the case, not summarily, but 
before the Sheriff and a Jury, a differ- 
ent and more formal mode of proce- 
dure is adopted. Indeed, a jury trial 
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before the Sheriff is subject to the same 
rules, and is conducted with the same 
formality as a trial before the Supreme 
Court. The same observations, ac- 
cordingly, that apply to the one, will 
apply equally to the other. To pre- 
vent repetition, therefore, we shall 
suppose that the case, instead of being 
remitted for trial before the Sheriff 
and a jury, is reserved for trial before 
the Supreme Court, at the instance of 
the Lord Advocate, or one of the 
Deputes. 

The tria] before the High Court of 
Justiciary proceeds upon a regular 
written libel or Indictment ; a copy of 
which, together with a complete list of 
the whole witnesses to be adduced, and 
of the assize from which the jurors are 
to be chosen, must be served upon the 
prisoner at least fifteen free days pre- 
vious to the day of trial. This indictment, 
which is signed by the Advocate-depute, 
who has prepared and is to prosecute 
the case, contains a full statement of 
the time, the place, and the nature of 
the crime charged. It is conceived in 
the exact form of a syllogism, contain- 
ing a major and minor proposition, 
and a conclusion. The major propo- 
sition narrates generally, that the 
erime charged is an heinous crime, 
and severely punishable ; the minor 
states, that the accused is guilty of this 
crime, in so far as he committed the 
specific acts charged ; and the con- 
clusion sets forth that he should be 
punished with the pains of law, to 
deter all others from committing the 
like crime in time coming.* . The in- 


* We subjoin a form of this indictment, which we take the liberty of extracting 
Alison’s work on the Practice of the Criminal Law of Scotland. 
















































“ Wiiuram Carrns, alias GEorcE DovuGLas, present prisoner in the tolbooth of 
Haddington, you are indicted and accused, at the instance of Sir William Rae, of 
St. Catherine’s, Baronet, his Majesty's Advocate for his Majesty’s interest, THAT 
ALBEIT by the laws of this and every other well-governed realm, THEFT, more espe- 
cially when committed by means of HoUSEBREAKING, and by opening lockfast places, 
is a crime of an heinous nature, and severely punishable, yer TRUE IT IS AND OF 
VERITY, that you, the said William Cairns, alias George Douglas, are guilty of the 
said crime, aggravated as aforesaid, actor, or art and part; IN so FAR AS, on the 
6th day of June, 1830, or one or other of the days of that month, or of May imme- 
diately preceding, you, the said William Cairns, alias George Douglas, did wick- 
edly and feloniously break into and enter the house situated at Broxburn, in the 

arish of Dunbar, and shire of Haddington, then or lately in the oceupation of 

avid Dickson, then or lately labourer and keeper of a grocery shop there, by 
breaking one of the panes of the under sash of a window of a room of said house, 
and then removing the fastening of said window, or in some other way to the pro- 
secutor unknown; and having thus obtained entrance into said room, you did then 
and there wickedly and feloniously steal, and theftuously away take, a gardener’s 
knife, two sixpenny loaves, and a flowered silk handkerchief o a yellowish or red- 
dish colour, all the propertyjor in the lawful possession of the said David Dickson ; 
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dictment being syllogistic, it must be 
exact in its form; and, if it be not, it 
will be found irrelevant and dismissed. 
If it be correctly framed, or no objec- 
tion stated to it, the Court pronounces 
what is called an Interlocutor of Rele- 
vancy ; that is, an interlocutory judg- 
ment, finding that the indictment is 
relevant to infer the pains of law. 
No indictment can be laid before a 
jury, until this judgment in regard to 
its relevancy be pronounced. 

Should the prisoner enter a plea of 
Not Guilty, a jury is impannelled. If 
he plead guilty, though the assize be 
present, it is considered unnecessary, 
merely for the me my of receiving 
his plea, to impannel a jury. 

The Scottish mode of summoning 
and impannelling jurors, is peculiar. 
Several years ago, each Sheriff of a 
county was enjoined, by statute, to 
make up a list of all the persons within 
his jurisdiction, who were liable to 
serve as jurors. In each county, ac- 
cordingly, such lists were at the time 
made up; the names of the jurors 
being inserted without any stipulated 
order, in a book kept for that purpose. 
From these books, the names of the 
jurors who are to serve on any assize, 
have since been taken. The following 
is the manner of doing this, The 
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Sheriff-clerk, commencing at the top 
of the list, takes off the number of 
names requisite for the assize. On the 
next occasion of an assize being 
wanted, he takes the names that im- 
mediately follow ; and so on till the 
list be exhausted. When the list is 
exhausted, the same process is gone 
over again, commencing at the top. 
For the purpose of adding new 
names, or of expunging those of 
men who are dead or above the age, 
the list is from time to time revis- 
ed; but it still continues the same 
list, and may furnish juors for an un- 
limited period. 

The law requires that forty-five 
jerors shall be summoned on the as- 
size, and fifteen impannelled as a jury 
to try each case. When they are to 
be impannelled, the names of the whole 
forty-five, written out on separate slips 
of paper, are put into ballot-box, from 
which they are drawn by the Clerk of 
Court and announced as they are 
drawn. The prosecutor and the pri- 
soner are each allowed a peremptory 
challenge of five juors. They may, 
however, on cause shown, challenge 
as many more as are liable to any valid 
objection. 

The jury being impannelled and 
sworn,* the case proceeds by the pro- 











and you, the said William Cairns, alias George Douglas, did also, time above libell- 
ed, wickedly and feloniously open a lockfast drawer of a chest of drawers, or of a 

ress then standing in said room, by forcing it open by means of the said knife, or 
in some other way to the prosecutor unknown, and you did then wickedly and felo- 
niously steal, and theftuously away take from said drawer, eight shillings, or 
thereby in copper money, all the property or in the lawful possession of the said 
David Dickson: and you, the said William Cairns, alias George Douglas, having 
‘been apprehended and taken before Robert Riddell, Esquire, Sheriff-substitute of 
the shire of Haddington, you did, in his presence, at Haddington, on the 7th day of 
June, 1830, emit and subscribe a declaration; which declaration, as also the fore- 
said stolen articles, or part thereof, as also a wooden box, being all to be used in 
evidence against you, the said William Cairns, alias George Douglas, at yoir trial, 
will, for that purpose, be in due time lodged in the hands of the clerk of the High 
Court of Justiciary, before whith you are to be tried, that you may have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the same; ALL wuIcu, or part thereof, being found proven by the 
verdict of an assize, or admitted by the judicial confession of you, the said William 
Cairns, alias George Douglas, before the Lord Justice-General, Lord Justice-Clerk, 
and Lords Commissioners of Justiciary, you, the said William Cairns, alias George 
Douglas, oucHT to be punished with the pains of law, to deter others from com- 


mitting the like crimes in all time coming. 


** A, Woop, A.D.” 


“ As indicated by the initials A.D., following the subscription, the indictment is 
signed by the Advocate-depute who prepares it. It is followed by a complete list 
of the witnesses to be adduced, which list is also authenticated by the signature of 
the Advocate-depute. The jury-trial before the Sheriff proceeds upon what are 
called Criminal Letters; but these, except that they run in the name of the Sheriff, 
and are signed by the Sheriff-clerk, are, in every essential particular, identical in 


form with the indictment. 


{.* The oath is administered to the jury by the Clerk of Court in the following 
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secutor immediately, and without pre- 
vious comment or remarks, calling his 
witnesses ; who are sworn® by one of 
the judges, and examined in open 
court ; first, in chief by the prosecutor, 
next cross by the counsel for the pri- 
soner, and lastly by the jury or the 
court, should either of them deem any 
further questions requisite to expis- 
cate the case. The witnesses having 
been examined, the declaration of the 
prisoner is usually, but not necessarily 
read ; and this closes the case for the 
prosecution. 

If there be any witnesses for the de- 
fence, they are next examined; and 
their evidence having been taken, the 
prosecutor addresses the jury for the 
prosecution. He is followed by the 
prisoner’s counsel for the defence ; and 
the judge having summed up the whole 
evidence, the jury return their verdict. 
This verdict may either be unanimous 
or by a majority; andit is delivered 
orally by the foreman or chancellor of 
the jury. In form, the verdict may be 
one of Guilty, Not Guilty, or Not 
Proven. As soon as it is delivered, 
and before the jury leave the jury-box, 
it is engrossed by the clerk of court 
upon the Record; and, when en- 
grossed, it is read over to the jury. 
The jury then, by their chancellor, 
declare, that the verdict so recorded 
is their true verdict; and with this 
declaration the functions of the jury 
terminate. 

If the verdict be one of Not Guilty, 
or Not Proven, the prisoner is imme- 
diately dismissed from the bar; and 
no farther proceedings, upon the same 
charge, can, at any future time, be 
adopted against him. If the verdict 
be one of Guilty, the next step in the 
process is for the Prosecutor to move 
the court to pronounce sentence. 

The motion for sentence is a pecu- 
liar and necessary part of the Prose- 
cutor’s duty. The Court have no power 
of themselves to pronounce sentence. 
They can do so on the motion of the 
prosecutor alone. How this privilege 
on the part of the Public Prosecutor 
originated it is difficult to say ; but it 
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seems to be founded on the principle, 
that the prosecutor is so completely 
master of the indictment that no step 
whatever can be taken in the prose- 
cution of it, except upon his sugges- 
tion. At all events, it is a well-known 
rule of law; and should the prosecu- 
tor decline to move for sentence, the 
prisoner, even though a recorded ver- 
dict of guilty stood against him, would 
be dismissed, unpunished, from the 
bar. 

Upon the same principle that en- 
ables himto decline moving for sen- 
tence, the Prosecutor, if the crime be 
a capital one, may at any time, even 
after verdict of guilty, depart from 
the capital charge, and restrict it to 
one inferring an arbitrary punishment. 
This is called ‘ restricting the libel ;” 
and the effect of it is, that a punish- 
ment short of death must be substi- 
tuted for the capital punishment, which 
must necessarily have been awarded, 
had there been no such restriction. 
Or, he may, before moving for sen- 
tence, depart from any separate charge 
in his indictment, or from any aggra+ 
vations by which the punishment of the 
prisoner would be enhanced. The ex- 
ercise of these privileges, on the part 
of the Prosecutor, is matter of constant 
practice in the Scottish courts; and, 
however anomalous or arbitrary they 
may appear, there cannot be a doubt, 
that they have contributed most mate- 
rially to the humane and lenient dis- 
pensation of the law. Indeed, they are 
privileges which can only be exercised 
on the side of mercy; and there is, 
therefore, the lese danger of their ever 
being abused. 

The Prosecutor having moved for 
sentence, the Court, previous to giv- 
ing judgment, hear the counsel for 
the prisoner in mitigation of punish- 
ment. None of those objections, how- 
ever, to the precision or sufficiency of 
the indictment, which are. generally 
pleaded in arrest of judgment, can be 
stated at this stage of the proceedings. 
These must, if urged at all, be urged 
during the discussion on the relevancy ; 
and if an Interlocutor of Relevancy S 


form:—* You fifteen swear by Almighty God, and as you shall answer to God at 
the great day of Judgment, that you will the truth say, and no truth conceal, in so 


far as you are to pass upon this assize.” 


* The following is the form of the oath taken by witnesses:—‘‘I swear b 
mighty God, and as I shall answer to God at the great day of Judgment, that 


Al- 
will 


tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
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once pronounced, as it always must 
be before the indictment be sent to the 
jury, all such objections are foreclosed. 
Counsel’s statements, therefore, be- 
fore sentence is pronounced, must be 
confined to the character of the pri- 
soner, or to such other circumstances 
in the case as may fairly tend to miti- 
gate the severity of the law. If the 
court consider these statements well- 
founded, and of sufficient weight, they 
invariably give effect to themin award- 
ing sentence. Sentence being at last 
pronounced, recorded, and duly au- 
thenticated by the signature of the pre- 
siding judge, the proceedings finally 
terminate. 

Such is a very brief outline of the 
manner in which criminal charges are 
investigated and prosecuted in Scot- 
land. We now crave the reader's at- 
tention to a few remarks on some of 
the peculiarities by which those pro- 
ceedings are characterized. 

In all criminal procedure, it seems 
of the utmost importance, that every 
precaution should be used to avoid ill- 
founded charges; and that when a 
charge is made, no time should be lost 
in submitting it to the arbitrament of 
atrial. Unquestionably, the criminal 
business of the country could not be 
carried on for a day, were proceedings 
to be adopted against none but such 
as were clearly guilty ; and cases must 
inevitably occur, in which suspicious 
circumstances, warranting investiga- 
tion, may involve persons, who, if not 
altogether innocent, at least cannot be 


system of jurisprudence can this be 
avoided ; and all that the most perfect 
system can accomplish, is so to regu- 
late the procedure, that a person 
wrongfully suspected shall rest under 
the suspicion for the shortest possible 
time. If the suspicion be sufficiently 
strong to warrant a trial, it seems neces- 
sary for the ends of justice that the trial 
should proceed without undue delay. If 
the suspicion do not warrant a trial, it 
seems equally necessary that as little 
time as possible should be lost in 
setting the accused at liberty. In 
no circumstances is it expedient that 
a man should be permitted to continue 
for an indefinite time, and probably in 
prison, with a charge pending over 
him, which, on being ultimately pro- 
nounced unfounded, may result in his 
being dismissed without any trial at 
all. 

Yet this, more or less, seems to be 
the practical operation of the system 
of Grand Juries. Under this system 
the accused, when once committed, 
must await the grand jury’s verdict 
before he can know whether he is to 
be tried or not. But months may in 
this way elapse, for the grand jury do 
not meet till the next assizes, or the 
next term, as the case may be. In the 
mean time, the case of the accused, if 
innocent, and especially if in prison, 
is one of extreme hardship. He is, in 
fact, made to undergo a sort of pur- 
gatorial punishment for an offence 
which he never committed. 

In Scotland, except in cases of trea- 


distinctly proved to be guilty. Byno son, there are no Grand Juries.* The 


* The intervention of a Grand Jury in cases of high treason, arises from the 
fact that trials for high treason are in all respects conducted according to the 
English law. The treaty of union, while it preserved to Scotland her own muni- 
cipal laws, declared ‘ that the laws which concern public right, policy, and civil go- 
vernment, might be made the same throughout the whole united kingdom,” and, ac- 
cordingly, by statute of 7th Queen Anne, chapter 21, it was enacted in substance, 
that the law of England, both as to treason and the form of its trial, should in 
future be the law of Scotland. Accordingly, high treason trials are conducted in 
Scotland according to the forms, not of Scottish but English jurisprudence. The 
indictment is found upon the oath of a Grand Jury; the Jury consists of twelve 
and not fifteen, and a unanimous verdict is required. 

It can easily be conceived that the forms and practice of such proceedings present 
a strange contrast to men engaged in their administration for the first time. A 
curious instance of this will be found in the report of the proceedings under the 
Special Commission that sat in Glasgow, and in the neighbouring counties, for trial 
o pom charged with high treason, in the year 1820. 

very curious point arose at that Commission. Mr. Sergeant Hullock, an 
English barrister, appeared as counsel for the prosecution, with the law officers of 
Scotland; Mr. Jeffrey, who was counsel for the prisoners, objected to his appear- 
ance. The court, however, without hearing argument in support of the right, 
decided that the Commission of Oyer and Terminer, for the trial of high treason, 
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recognition, in that country, of the 
principle, that the protection of the 
persons and properties of the lieges is 
a duty incumbent upon government, 
and that the prosecution of crimes is 
a matter of public interest, which 
ought to be entrusted to government 
officers, and conducted at the public 
expense, has led to the institution of 
the office of Public Prosecutor. Of 
these officers, as has been already 
shown, there is one for each county, 
the Procurator Fiscal,* and one for the 
whole kingdom, theLordAdvocate; the 
former acting under the control and 
direction of the latter. When a cri- 
minal information is lodged, it is inves- 
tigated, in the first instance, by the 
procurator-fiscal of the county in 
which the alleged crime was com- 
mitted. In the course of this inves- 
tigation, the whole evidence is taken 
down in writing, authenticated by the 
signatures of the witnesses, and called 
the Precognition. No time is lost in 
doing this. The precognition is gene- 
rally completed in a very few days, often 
in a few hours, and when completed it is 
laid before the Resident Sheriff. The 
charge is then at once disposed of, 
either by the sheriff committing the 
accused for trial, or by his instantly 
setting him at liberty. If he commit 
for trial, and the offence be one of a 
petty description, the trial is immediate- 
ly proceeded with. Ifthe offence be one 
of a more serious description, the 
whole proceedings are forthwith re- 
mitted for the opinion and direction of 
Crown Counsel. Here, certainly, a 
farther delay takes place, but still no 
time is lost. In the course of one or 
two posts, and, at the farthest, in the 
course of a very few days, instructions 
are received from the Advocate-De- 
pute, before whom the case has been 
laid, either to proceed with the prose- 


cution, or instantly to liberate the pri- 
soner. In this way no person can re- 
main, for any length of time, under a 
criminal charge, without either being 
set at liberty, or having the immediate 
prospect of a trial before him. 

It thus appears that the sole power 
of prosecuting criminal charges, and 
of liberating accused parties without 
prosecution, is placed in the hands of 
the Public Prosecutor. The private 
party, who may have been injured by 
the offence, has no option in the mat- 
ter, nor is he farther involved in the 
proceedings than by being required to 
give his evidence as a witness. This— 
for virtually the Lord Advocate alone is 
the responsible party—seems a great 
power to entrust to the hands of a 
single individual. {It certainly is so; 
but still, as there must be a prosecu- 
tor, it is a power which must rest 
somewhere ; and the question arises, 
whether, so far as the public interest 
is concerned, it is a power which may 
be more safely entrusted to a public 
officer, or to the private party who 
has been injured by the crime. There 
is certainly one important difference 
between the two. The injured party 
will seldom, of his own accord, un- 
dertake the trouble and expe se ofa 
prosecution, upon the broad principle 
of promoting the ends of public justice. 
If he prosecute at all, he is more likely 
to be influenced by motives and feel- 
ings altogether personal to himself. 
A public prosecutor, on the other 
hand, has no private interest to serve, 
and no private feelings to gratify. His 
sole object is the public good ; his pro- 
ceedings areentirely ad vindictam publi- 
cam. On this ground alone, irrespec- 
tive of all other considerations, the 
public interest seems to be safer in the 
hands of the public, than in those of 
the private prosecutor. Much, un- 


was a forum commune, open either in England or Scotland to the bar of both coun- 
tries. The Lord President, in pronouncing judgment, stated that in 1794, English 
counsel had appeared at the trials for high treason in Edinburgh; and that in 1746, 
at the trials of the rebels at York and Carlisle, Mr. Alexander Lockhart, and se- 
veral other Scottish advocates, had acted as counsel for the prisoners. The court, 
therefore, decided that any court, for the trial of high treason, was like tho Lords 
or the Privy Council, ‘‘ a commune,” open, without distinction, to either bar. 

* Strictly speaking, there are ¢wo procurators-fiscal in each county; one in the 
sheriff court, and one in the court of the justices of the peace, besides a third 
who officiates in the Burgh court. As has been already said, however, none but 
cases of a very trivial kind are taken cognizance of by the Justices or Burgh ma- 
gistrates, the whole criminal business of any importance being transacted through 


the Sheriff. 
Vou. XXIX.—No. 172. 
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doubtedly, depends upon the individual 
who is selected to fill so important a 
situation. He must be omne exceptione 
major. In Scotland the best guarantee 
for the due and impartial discharge of 
the duties of his office, is found in the 
high character of the man, and in his 
exalted position. Both of these would 
be irretrievably forfeited, were he, 
even ina single instance, to exercise 
the great powers entrusted to him, 
either from motives of partiality or 
for the purposes of oppression. 

If it be determined that an accused 
party shall undergo a trial, it is of 
importance that he should be tried, 
and his guilt or innocence determined, 
without delay. According to the 
Scottish practice, parties who are di- 
rected to be tried before the Sheriff, 
are served with an indictment imme- 
diately on the arrival of the Advocate- 
Depute’s instructions to that effect. 
If the case is to be tried before the 
High Court, it is either tried, without 
loss of time, at Edinburgh; or if the 
half-yearly sessions of the Circuit be 
near, it is reserved for trial at the 
Circuit. Inno event is undue delay 
known in practice. If, however, from 
any unavoidable cause, delay should 
occur ; or if the accused be anxious to 
foree on his trial, the law provides 
him with the means of doing so. He 
may resort to what is technically termed 
* running his letters.” 

This peculiar step consists in the 
prisoner applying to any judge compe- 
tent to try the offence with which he 
stands charged, for what are called 
Letters of Intimation. These letters, 
which the judge is bound by statute to 
grant within twenty-four hours after 
they are applied for, are addressed to 
the Prosecutor, whom they ordain to 
fix a day for the prisoner's trial, with- 
in sixty days after the letters are inti- 
mated to him. Ifthe prosecutor fail, 
within sixty days, to name a day for 
the trial, the accused is entitled to his 
instant liberation. If, on the other 
hand, he name a day, he is bound by 
the same statute to bring the trial to 
4 conclusion within the forty days im- 
mediately following. In any case, 
therefore, a prisoner can compel the 
authorities, either to liberate him, or 
finally to dispose of the charge against 
him by trial, within one hundred days, 
or little more than three months after 
he has been committed. The statute 


by which this privilege is conferred is 
deemed the habeds corpus act of Scot- 
land. 

When an accused party is to be tried 
itis nothing more than common jus- 
tice that he should be fully informed 
of the nature of the offence with which 
he stands charged, and allowed a rea- 
sonable time to prepare his defence. 
As has already been seen, this impor- 
tant privilege is secured by the exact 
syllogistic form of the indictment, 
and by the provision that a full copy 
of it must be served upon the accused, 
at least fifteen free days before his 
trial. 

The indictment must be free from 
all ambiguity, and must specifically 
and distinctly set forth, not only the 
particular crime, which forms the sub- 
Ject of the charge, but the time when, 
the place where, the mode in which, 
and the person against whom, it is al- 
leged to have been committed. In the 
major proposition of the syllogism, the 
crime charged is described by its 
nomen juris, if it have one, or, if not, 
in such a way as to leave no doubt as 
to what crime is really meant. The 
particulars of time, place, mode, and 
person, are set forth in the minor. 

With regard to the Time, the pro- 
secutor must specify the precise day of 
the month on which he alleges that 
the crime was committed ; but, as the 
memories of witnesses are frequently 
inaccurate in the matter of dates, he 
is, in proving the time, allowed a la- 
titude of three months. If, however, 
the defence stated be an alibi, he must 
prove the particular day which he li- 
bels ; so that, by this apparent lati- 
tude in regard to time, the cause of 
the prisoner cannot possibly be preju- 
diced. If, on the other hand, time do 
not enter as an essential ingredient 
into the prisoner’s defence, it cannot 
be of much importance to him, 
whether the crime be charged on a 
particular day, or on one or other of 
the days of three consecutive months. 
It is of much importance, however, to 
the prosecutor that heshould beallow- 
ed some latitude in this respect ; other- 
wise guilty parties would frequently 
escape, from the inability of witnesses, 
particularly after a lapse of time, to 
speak with preciseness as to dates. 
Nay, cases frequently occur, in which 
the exact time at which the crime was 
committed cannot possibly be ascer- 
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tained; and, in such cases, it is com- 
petent to state the time within such 
limits, however wide, as the prosecu- 
tor’s information as to the circumstan- 
ces will warrant. Alatitude of several 
years may sometimes in this way be 
taken; but, even in those extreme 
cases, should the prisoner plead alibi, 
or make it appear that the question of 
time forms a material element of his 
defence, the prosecutor will be under 
the necessity, either of abandoning the 
charge, or of fixing the time with 
sufficient accuracy to admit of its being 
specially pled to. 

The locus delicti, or place where 
the crime was committed, must also be 
so specifically described, as to leave no 
dubiety in regard to it. Any inaccu- 
racy in this particular will be sufficient 
to cast the indictment. Thus, if the 
prosecutor charge the crime as having 
been committed at one place, while 
the evidence shows that it was com- 
mitted at another, the prisoner will be 
acquitted ; for the question which the 
jury have to decide, is not | 
whether the crime were committed, 
but whether it were committed atthe 
particular place specified in the indict- 
ment. Numerous cases are cited in 
the books, where an error in the name 
of a county, a parish, a street, a house, 
or a field, has proved fatal to the pro- 
secution, and resulted in the acquittal 
of the accused. If, indeed, from the 
occult nature of the crime, the exact 
place where it was committed cannot 
be ascertained, a certain latitude will 
be allowed to the prosecutor in libel- 
ling the locus. Butwherever particu- 
lars are or ought to be known, they 
must be given; and when given, they 
must be critically correct. 

Besides specifying thetime and place, 
the indictment must further set forth 
the modus operandi, or manner in which 
the crime was committed. Thus, it is 
not sufficient to charge a prisoner ge- 
nerally with breaking into a house ; 
but the means by which the breaking 
was effected, as by using false keys, 
forcing open the door, lifting the win- 
dow-sash, or otherwise, must be par- 
ticularized. As it is often impossible, 
however, for the Prosecutor to ascer- 
tain all the particulars of the modus 
operandi, a certain latitude, as in li- 
belling time and place, is allowed him. 
He must specify all that he knows 
on the subject ; but to this specifica- 
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tion, it is competent for him to add, 
“or in some other way to the prosecu- 
tor unknown.” Under this latter al- 
ternative, he is entitled to ask for a 
verdict, though it should appear from 
the proof that the crime was, in point 
of fact, committed in a manner dif- 
ferent from that which he has specifi- 
cally set forth in the indictment. 

Theindictment must farther specify, 
by name and designation, the party 
injured ; and any error or inaccuracy 
in this particular will in like manner 
prove fatal to the prosecution. A 
noted illustration of the law in this 
respect is quoted by Baron Hume. 
John Hannay was indicted in the year 
1806, for the wilful murder of “ Ma- 
rion Robson, daughter of the deceased 
John Robson, late Wright, in West- 
croft of Lochrutton.” From the evi- 
dence, it appeared that John Robson, 
the father of the murdered woman, 
was not a wright but a tailor in Loch- 
rutton; where another John Robson, 
a weaver, was known toreside. This 
trivial inaccuracy in the description of 
the injured party was considered so 
important, that the prosecutor, on dis- 
coveringit, at once abandoned the case. 

This strictness in the Scottish law 
is much more mischievous than is our 
own. Here the man who escapes 
upon an informality in the indictment 
may, generally speaking, be tried over 
again upon a correct one. But this 
in Scotland cannot be. No future pro- 
ceedings of any kind can be adopted 
against him. The case having heen 
once submitted to a jury, he is free 
from prosecution on the same charge 
in all time coming. No man shall thole 
an assize twice. 

The indictment being correctly fram- 
ed, and the prisoner thus put in pos- 
session of the exact nature of the 
charge against him, the next import- 
ant consideration is the evidence by 
which, if denied, it is to be supported. 
This evidence is of three kinds—pa- 
role evidence, written evidence, and 
productions. The parole evidence, as 
has been already seen, is contained in 
the Precognition. At the trial, this evi- 
dence is to be laid before the jury, from 
the lips of the witnesses upon oath. 
Hitherto, the contents of the precogni- 
tion have been kept strictly private. 
The witnesses, who have all been ex- 
amined separately, cannot know the 
nature of each other's testimony ; and, 
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except the advocate-depute, the procu- 
rator-fiscal, and the sheriff, no one, 
not even the prisoner himself, far less 
the jury or the public at large, is in the 
slightest degree acquainted with the na- 
tureor extent of theevidenceit contains. 
That evidence is made public for the 
first time, in open court, at the trial. 

We cannot help thinking that the 
secrecy observed in this particular is 
preferable to the practice of conduct- 
ing the original investigation of crimi- 
nal charges before a magistrate in open 
court. The necessary consequence 
of this practice is, that the whole evi- 
dence is published in the newspapers, 
and made the topic of common con- 
versation, frequently months before 
the trial comes on. That such publi- 
city should be given to the evidence, 
previous to trial, cannot, we think, be 
conducive to the ends of justice, either 
as regards the witnesses or the jurors. 
On the one hand, the witnesses, by be- 
ing thus afforded an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the bearing 
of the whole evidence, are enabled, 
should they be so inclined, to modify 
and qualify their own testimony, and 
that too without direct falsehood, in 
such a manner as materially to affect 
the case either for the prosecution or 
the defence. The jurors, again, who 
have probably talked over and can- 
vassed the case in private, must neces- 
sarily have formed, in regard to it, 
some previous opinion, of which, when 
they enter the jury-box, they will find 
it difficult altogether to divest them- 
selves. However anxious, therefore, 
they may be to administer impartial 
justice, they will scarcely be in a posi- 
tion to view the evidence with judg- 
ments wholly unbiassed. 

According to the Scottish practice, 
when a prisoner is placed at the bar, 
all that the public, the jury, or the 
witnesses themselves know is, that the 
prosecutor makes a certain charge 
against him. Whether that charge 
be well or ill-founded, they are no way 
in a position to judge. The evidence 
by which it is to be supported is veiled 
from every eye, until it be disclosed 
at the trial. It is then adduced in 
open court, from the lips of the wit- 
nesses upon oath, in presence of the 
prisoner, of the public, and of the jury 
by whom it is to be judged. Nor is 
the cause of the prisoner at all preju- 
diced by adopting this course. He is 


furnished with a list of the witnesses 
to be adduced, in sufficient time to al- 
low him to examine them himself, or 
by his attorney ; and every facility for 
obtaining access to them 1s readily af- 
forded him. Indeed, in all cases of 
any importance, the prisoner’s counsel 
is furnished with a precognition of his 
own obtained in this manner; and he 
thus comes into court with every in- 
formation requisite for conducting the 
defence, and with the advantage of not 
having had his case prejudged, either 
by the audience or by the jury. 

The rules that regulate the admis- 
sibility of parole testimony are too nu- 
merous and complicated to admit of 
our hinting at them. Suffice it to 
say, that, before the prosecutor enters 
upon the examination of any witness, 
it is competent for the prisoner’s coun- 
sel to question him in initialibus as it 
is termed. If, in the course of this 
initial examination, it can be shown 
that the witness does not believe in 
God and a future state, by which be- 
lief alone his oath can be binding; or 
that he has been convicted of perjury, 
or of any other crime involving the 
crimen falsi; or that he has taken an 
active, officious part in procuring evi- 
dence for the prosecutor, by corrupt 
practices, and by unduly tampering 
with the witnesses; or that he has a 
direct interest, pecuniary or otherwise, 
in obtaining a conviction against the 
prisoner ; or finally, that he bear the 
prisoner such malice as may tend to 
give his testimony an unfavourable 
bias; in all these cases, the evidence of 
that particular witness willbe excluded. 

No witness can be adduced at the 
trial, unless his name and designation 
appear upon the list furnished to the 
prisoner. The prisoner, however, on 
his part, may adduce whatever wit- 
ness, otherwise competent, he thinks 
fit, without furnishing the prosecutor 
with any list at all. His proof in ex- 
culpation, therefore, has this advan- 
tage, that the prosecutor has no means 
of rebutting it by further evidence of 
his own. If, indeed, the prisoner mean 
to plead what is called a special de- 
fence, such as alibi, insanity, or pro- 
vocation, he must give the prosecutor 
at least one day’s notice of his pur- 
pose. But in practice, this notice is 
of little avail; for, though it make 
the prosecutor aware of the nature 
of the evidence that is to be adduced, 
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he is debarred, at that stage of the 
proceedings, from calling any addi- 
tional evidence of his own to meet it. 
There seems to be no good reason why 
the time for giving notice of special 
defence should not be extended; or 
why, when such notice is given, the 
prosecutor should not be allowed to 
give in an additional list of such wit- 
nesses as will enable him fairly to meet 
the proposed defence. There can be 
no doubt that the present practice 
occasionally leads to acquittals in cases, 
which, had an opposite practice been 
allowed, would probably have resulted 
in convictions. 

As in precognition, all the witnesses 
are examined separately, so at the 
trial they are all enclosed, and brought 
into the witness-box as they are re- 
quired. No witness is permitted to 
hear the testimony of another before 
he has given his own. This practice 
is attended by two advantages. In the 
first place, the witnesses being all in a 
separate apartment, under charge of 
an officer of court, are always ready 
when wanted; and unnecessary delay 
is thus frequently avoided. In the 
second place, each of the witnesses 
being ignorant of the testimony of the 
others, he has not an opportunity of 
shaping his own testimony, so as to 
meet or accommodate itself to their’s. 
Where a witness is inclined to pre- 
varicate, or to make out a particular 
case, either for or against the prisoner, 
the importance of this latter advan- 
tage cannot be too highly appreciated. 

All written evidence, and all pro- 
ductions to be used in evidence, must 
not only be specially mentioned and 
described in the indictment, but must 
be lodged in the hands of the clerk of 
court, open to the iuspootinn of the 
prisoner and his counsel, a reasonable 
time before the trial. If mention of 
them in the indictment be omitted, or 
if they be not duly lodged for inspec- 
tion, they cannot be resorted to in 
proof. In ordinary cases, the Decla- 
ration of the prisoner is the principal 
written evidence that is adduced 
against him; and it is frequently of 
most material consequence as an ad- 
minicle of proof either for or against 
him. Having been freely and volun- 
tarily emitted by him when first 
charged with the crime, it may be 
said to contain his version of the 
affair, just as the indictment contains 
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the version of the prosecutor. If, 
therefore, this declaration bear all the 
marks of truth, and be borne out by 
the evidence adduced at the trial, it 
operates materially in the prisoner’s 
favour. If, on the other hand, it be 
improbable, inconsistent, and contra- 
dicted by the evidence, it weighs as 
materially against him. It is read to 
the jury, in open court, by the clerk, 
and if its authenticity be denied, it 
must be proved by the oaths of the 
magistrate and witnesses before whom 
it was taken. 

In all these regulations, the care 
with which the law watches over the 
interests of the prisoner, is apparent. 
There is yet another provision in his 
favour, which is invariably observed in 
practice. If, from poverty or any 
other cause, he appear at the bar un- 
provided with counsel, the court nomi- 
nates an advocate to conduct his de- 
fence. If,as occasionally happens when 
the court is on circuit, there be no 
barrister present by whom this duty 
can be undertakem, one of the sheriffs, 
who must be barristers, and who are 
bound by statute to attend the assizes, 
is appointed to undertake it. It is 
currently, and we believe truly, report- 
ed in Scotland, that Sir Walter Scott, 
who, as sheriff of Selkirkshire, attend- 
ed the circuit court at Jedburgh, was 
frequently, while in the very zenith of 
his literary fame, nominated to this 
humble but humane office. The 
Author of Waverley, pleading at the 
bar in defence of some border riever 
charged with abstracting his neigh- 
bour’s poultry or sheep, would be a 
good subject for the pencil of an 
artist. 

We have already stated that the 


verdict of the jury may be in one or 
OUNer OF vurce airrel cue fs sas — a weryy 


Not Guilty, or Not Proven. The imme- 
diate effect of a verdict of nut proven, 
is the same as that of a verdict of not 
guilty; namely, an acquittal, and the 
dismissal of the prisoner from the bar. 
There is, however, this difference be- 
twixt the two, that the latter, not 
guilty, indicates that the jury acquit 
the prisoner of all guilt in the matter 
charged ; while the former, not proven, 
indicates that, although they strongly 
suspect his guilt, they do not think 
that there is sufficient legal evidence 
to prove it. With the moral evidence 
of his guilt they are satisfied, but the 
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legal evidence appears to be wanting 
in amount, 

The expediency of this indefinite 
sort of verdict, which in a manner 
both acquits and condemns, has been 
much questioned ; and some jurists 
are of opinion that it might, without 
any detriment to the efficiency of 
the law, be dropped out of practice. 
On the other hand, some are equally of 
opinion, that the effect of its operation 
is extremely salutary. Certainly, con- 
sidered in the abstract, a man must 
either be innocent or guilty of the 
charge laid against him ; and, if he be 
innocent, he is entitled to an absolute 
acquittal. Now, the jury are sworn to 
decide the question of his innocence or 
guilt. If the evidence be clear and dis- 
tinct either way, they can have no dif- 
ficulty in discharging this duty satis- 
factorily, and according to their oaths. 
But, suppose that the evidence is not 
clear and distinct—suppose, on the 
contrary, that it is of such a nature, 
that, while it leaves no moral doubt on 
their minds as to the prisoner's guilt, 
it does not, after all, sufficiently prove 
that guilt according to the rules of 
law. In such acase, what are the jury 
todo? They have sworn to give a true 
verdict according to the evidence, and 
the evidence has morally satisfied 
them that the prisoner is guilty. In 
their consciences they believe him 
guilty ; but, at the same time, they are 
aware that the evidence which led to 
this belief, is not sufficient, in a legal 
point of view, to justify a conviction, 
They are, therefore, in this position— 
either they must violate their own 
consciences and common sense, and 
acquit the prisoner; or, they must 
violate the law, and convict him. 
Neither alternative is a justifiable one. 
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In the one case, they go against reason, 
in the other, they go against law ; in 
both they go against their oaths. In 
those circumstances, unless they resort 
to a verdict of not proven, which con- 
veys, with perfect accuracy, their true 
meaning, namely, that they think the 
prisoner guilty, but do not think that 
his guilt is legally proved, it is difficult 
to see how they can escape out of the 
dilemma. A verdict of guilty would 
not he right according to law ; a ver- 
dict of not guilty would not be true 
according to their consciences, and 
their oaths. But a verdict of not 
proven is, in every sense, both right 
and true ; and the law recognizes it as 
legal. Certainly, the effect of such a 
verdict, is to dismiss the prisoner with 
a stigma attached to his character ; 
but we cannot see that there is any 
wrong done to him on this account, 
The jury are the sole judges of his 
innocence or his guilt ; and they are 
entitled to declare their opinion, what- 
ever it may be, in their verdict. 
Now, their opinion is, that he is 
guilty, but that his guilt is not legally 
proved ; and, therefore, they say at 
once, that the charge is not proven. 
Fifteen of his countrymen, sworn todo 
him justice, think the prisoner de- 
serving of punishment, He escapes, 
merely through a legal speciality, and 
complains that a slur has been cast 
upon his fair fame! The smallest 
tittle of additional evidence would 
probably have resulted in his being 
sent to Botany Bay. He cannot, 
therefore, reasonably complain if he 
be sent back into society ; even though 
his advent should be heralded by the 


somewhat equivocal verdict of Not 
Proven. 
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GAMLE NORGE. 
THE NATIONAL SONG OF NORWAY. 
(From the Danish of Johan Nordahl Braun, Bishop of Bergen.) 
BY WILLIAM LANDER, 
* Boer jeg paa det h@ie Feld,” &c. 


Should I dwell on hills of snow, 
Where the Finn, shod with skates, hunts the reindeer to death, 
Where the fresh fountains flow, 
And the Ptarmigan springs from the heath ; 
Then I wake with glad voice 
Every rich hidden gift which the rude cliffs enfold, 
I am rich, then, and rejoice, 
And buy wine with a purse full of gold. 
The wild rock o’ergrown with pine 
Is the land for souls like mine, 
And earth’s heaviness nor fear 
To my heaven-high home comes not near. 


Should I dwell in the green dale, 
Where the murmuring stream through rich meadows is flowing, 
Where thatch guards me from the gale, 
And my food on the rich earth is growing ; 
Where the sheep and lambs range, 
Skip about, nibbling leaves, and the kine low with pleasure, 
There I laugh at fashion’s change, 
And at usury heaping up treasure. 
From my lonely peaceful vale 
I see the mighty fail, 
Sit secure upon the grass, 
And empty to friendship my glass ! 


Should I dwell on the wild shore, 
On a holm rich with eggs, ’mid the billows dark swelling, 
Where birds wheel the the ocean o’er, 
Chasing fish in their watery dwelling ; 
If I take a draught of fish 
Full of roes, that my boat loaded deep is nigh sinking, 
No riches more I wish— 
The miser’s a fool to my thinking! 
But une dish to my tahles hoast, 


« Live the fish !” my only toast ; 
While I drain my glass so free, 
And sing, “ Live the fishers of the sea!” 


Sing then Hill, and Dale, and Wave! 
Gold from rocks, bread from vales, fish in plenty from the shore. 
Who drinks water is a slave! 


Fill your cup—to the brim red wine pour ! 


Norway’s land is not a waste, 
But the dwelling of nature’s most cherished delight. 
Leave the Turk to his taste— 
Let him sit thirsty, peevish dull wight! 
We drink to Norway’s glorious land, 
Sing our mountains, vales, and strand, 


And bless all far and near 
To whom our land and our friendship is dear ! 
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THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE.* 


Tuere is not in literature a more re- 
markable contribution to the personal 
history of a great man than The Vita 
Nuova of Dante. It is a chronicle 
equally minute in analysis, and admi- 
rable in expression, of emotions the 
most profound ; a record of real life, 
to which there is nothing superior in 
romance ; a scene from our common 
existence, steeped in the most ethereal 
hues of poetry. It traces the master 
passion of the poet’s life, from its 
dawn, through its first purifying phases 
of reverence and affliction; and not 
only is his heart laid bare before us, 
but we are made, as it were, to see the 
very processes by which his poeti- 
cal genius wrought. Every incident, 
every emotion, out of which his verses 
grew, is there, side by side with the 
verses themselves,—and thus we are 
enabled to trace the workings of his 
shaping spirit of imagination, lifting the 
real into the ideal, or rather pour- 
ing its own golden light around a 
beautiful reality. Beatrice, with her 
sweet smile, her voice rich with the 
music of a noble heart, her infinite 
grace which made her supreme among 
the graceful, lives for us vividly as 
Imogen or Desdemona; and with a 
deeper interest, for we know that she 
was no mere being shaped out of the 
poet’s brain, but a perfect woman, 
whose influence refined and ennobled 
the poet’s heart, filling it with those 
yearnings after that ideal of beauty 
and goodness, which it is the peculiar 
office of woman to inspire. His dream, 


his guiding star. while she lived. Roa 
trice became his angel, his monitress, 


his aspiration, when dead. Her image 
cheered and sustained him through 
exile, and poverty, and desolation. 
She it was who opened that perennial 
fount of love which gushed for ever 
within his heart, and gave inspiration 


to his pen, so that he wrote of him- 
self— 


To mi son un, che quando 
Amore spira, noto, ed in quel modo, 
Ch’ ei detta dentro, vo significando,” 


To her he dedicated his inner soul, 
and to her ascribed all that was most 
worthy in its achievements. How all 
this came to be, the Vita Nuova tells 
us. Its very name shows the impor- 
tance which Dante attached to the 
story it contains, and the worshipper 
of his genius will find no fitter clue to 
his personal character than it affords. 
Were it known as it ought to be, we 
should hear less of the sternness, the 
bitterness, and even ferocity, which 
are taken for granted by many as the 
leading features of his mind. 

We therefore hail with pleasure the 
present attempt to transfer the work 
to our own language. Attempt we call 
it, because it has only been partially 
successful. Mr. Garrow has neither the 
nicety of apprehension, nor sufficient 
command of the riches of our lan- 
guage, to render fitly the simple, but 
strong and majestic, periods, or to 
echo the concise, yet suggestive and 
most harmonious verses of the great 
Florentine. Who indeed may? Dante 
has himself declared, “that nothing 
which is brought into perfect concord 
by the bonds of rhythm can be trans- 
muted from its own tongue into ano- 
ther, without breaking up all its harmo- 
ny and sweetness’ t—a position which 
must always be in a great measure 
true, but with Dante more than with any 
other writer ; for no one better knew 
the fitness of words, or was more subtle 
in the sclection and arrangement of his 
language. Still the tongue which Bacon 
and Milton spoke and wrote, is capable 
of much in capable hands, and we do 
not despair of seeing this book some 
day transferred to our literature, in a 
form worthy of its beauty. 

We should have thought that no 
writer was likely, at this advanced pe- 
riod of our knowledge of Dante, to 
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* “The Early Life of Dante Alighieri,” 


Translated by Joseph Garrow, Esq., 
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have adopted the foolish interpretation 
of the title of the book before us which 
the excellentFraticelli and the imbecile 
Balbo have concurred in suggesting. 
Yet Mr. Garrow has, at the very 
threshold of his work, committed this 
flagrant mistake. Vita Nuova, all the 
world over, means new life. But leav- 
ing this, its common interpretation, 
which, on psychological grounds, is 
here also the fittest, Mr. Garrow has, 
for reasons too prosaic, and too tri- 
vial to require notice, translated the 
words ‘Early Life.” What does 
Dante himself say? The opening sen- 
tence of the book runs thus :— 


“In that part of the volume of my 
memory, previous to which there is little 
that can be read, is found a rubric 
which says, ‘ Incipit Vita Nova ;’ under 
which rubric I find written the words 
which it is my intention to record in 
this little book; if not all of them, at 
least such as are of leading import.” 


And then he goes on to relate the cir- 
cumstances attending his first meeting 
with Beatrice. What can be plainer 
than this? The poet’s life had been all 
buta blank—the usual mingled chaos of 
a boy’s life—up to this period. He 
beheld Beatrice, and 


“His soul sprang up astonished, sprang full sta- 
tured in an hour.” 


Then for him a new life began. 
From that hour the ambition of great- 
ness, the intense love of the ideal, the 
struggle after perfection, took pos- 
session of his soul. There is no- 
thing strained or unnatural in this con- 
struction. Nay, in the Purgatorio, 
Book xxx., he puts the very phrase, 
with this interpretation of it, into the 
mouth of Beatrice herself :— 


** Questi fu tal nella sua Vira NUOVA 
Virtualmente, ch’ ogni abito destro 
Fatto avrebbe in lui mirabil prova.” 


“Tn his new life, this man was such that he 
Might in himself have wondrously display’d 
All noble virtues in supreme degree.” 


If there were any room to doubt 
that the poet here refers to that pe- 
riod of his life when he was directly 
under the influence of the visible graces 
of Beatrice to the new life, in short, 
which he lived, between his first meet- 
ing with her, and her death, it would be 
removed by the lines which follow those 
we have just quoted. Where Bea- 
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trice rebukes him, because her influence 
over him diminished, 


‘* When she from carnal had to spirit risen.” 


** Quando di carne a spirto era salito, &c.” 


The period of the Vita Nuova, when 
he was animated by all noble impulses, 
passed, then, with her life. But, more- 
over, Beatrice died when Dante was 
not more than twenty-six, an age 
which surely can never be held as the 
culminating point of early life: In- 
deed, Dante has himself furnished 
us with his own opinion, as to what 
constitutes ‘early life ;” for in his 
Convito, Book iv., cap. 24, he ex- 
pressly records it as his estimate, that 
from twenty-five to forty-five is the 
youth and vigour of a man’s life, the 
previous stages being childhood and 
adolescence. If, again, we look to 
the poets to aid us in interpreting 
our poet, we shall find no difficulty in 
showing how common is the feeling 
which suggested the title in dispute. 
One instance from Schiller will suffice. 


“ His present —his alone— 
Is this NEW LIFF which lives in me. He hath 
A right to his own creature. What was I, 
Ere his fair love infused a soul into me?” 


It is a woman who speaks here— 
Theckla feeling, with the grateful ge- 
nerosity of love, that to Max. Pic- 
colomini she owed whatever was high 
and good within her of knowledge, 
and impulse, and emotion. But the 
sex is of no consequence to our posi- 
tion. The feeling is as universal as 
love itself. 

There is happily no need, at this 
time of day, to say one word upon the 
absurd idea of Rossetti and others, 
that no such person as Beatrice ever 
existed ; that she was a mere allegori- 
cal phantom of the poet’s fancy—a fic- 
tion as purely ideal as Ariel,or Urania. 
If a man can read the Vita Nuova 
and yet maintain this, he has either a 
perversity of brain, or an obduracy of 
heart beyond mortal persuasion, and 
is only fit to be left to his own capri- 
ces. Not merely, however, does this 
book, but biography and history also, 
place it beyond a doubt, that Beatrice 
was not a being of such stuff as dreams 
are made of, but of that noble humanity 
with which heaven blesses, not unfre- 
quently, this common earth. The 
Beatrice of the Divina Commedia had 
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her type in the Bice, who played round 
the knees of old Foleo Portinari, and 
smiled her own gentleness and purity 
into the heart of Dante. The Beatrice 
of the Paradiso is the Beatrice, whom 
men turned round and crowded to 
gaze at, as she glided past them on 
the streets of Florence—the Beatrice, 
who for that mortal has put on im- 
mortality, and is now transfigured 
into a glorious presence, on which no 
soil of mortality remains. Earth bore 
the bud, which has ripened into that 
wondrous flower. 

Why should we be slow to acknow- 
ledge that the poet actually saw and 
did not greatly exaggerate the spiri- 
tual beauty of this fair Tuscan girl ? 
We all feel the force of the picture, 
and we can most of us refer it to some 
one whom our eyes have seen, when 
we read in Wordsworth of— 


“ The perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


The same recognition of spiritual 
beauty, the same reverent faith in wo- 
man’s worth, which produced these 
lines, inspired the heart and pen of 
Dante, first, when he penned the early 
sonnets of the Vita Nuova, with a trem- 
bling hope that the young Bice’s eyes 
might rest upon them in no unloving 
mood, and afterwards, when her spirit 
hovered over him, as, with a more ex- 
alted fervour, he chaunted the inspired 
strains of his great poem. 

Much obscurity prevails in regard to 
therelationin which Danteand Beatrice 
stood towards each other. Both were 
of noble birth. Their families were 
not only neighbours but friends. They 
met at a May morning festival in her 
father’s house. Their ages were near- 
ly equal—Dante being about a year 
older. They were intimate, for on her 
father’s death we find him close and as- 
siduous in his visits of condolence to the 
family. Beatrice’s brother was among 
his dearest friends—* according to the 
degrees of friendship,” as he says in 
the Vita Nuova, “my friend imme- 
diately next in order after my first.” 
Dante in position, education, and ap- 
pearance was ‘fa man worth any wo- 
man.” The interesting portrait by 
Giotto, which by rare good fortune 
was discovered in the Bargello, at Flo- 
rence, in 1841, and which presents 
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to us the Dante of 26—like, yet how 
unlike the Dante of 50—proves him 
to have possessed features not only 
noble in their mould, but full of sensi- 
tiveness and sweetness. He was in 
fact eminently handsome, and in a 
way that has always been considered 
attractive to the sex above all others. 
Tall, well-formed, with a firm and 
dignified carriage, his features promi- 
nent and finely proportioned, his eyes 
dark, and deeply set, his complexion 
of a dusky olive, and his hair black and 
inclining to curl, his aspect showed 
him slow to move, but one, who, being 
once moved, might be trusted for ever. 
Courteous and full of true gentleness 
he must ever have been. He was, 
moreover, no recluse dreamer, but 
a man who mingled busily in life— 
a man whose valour lay not mere- 
ly in his pen, but who knew both how 
to set a squadron in the field, and 
to lead it to victory. 

With all these qualities and cir- 
cumstances in his fayour, and no posi- 
tive dislike on the part of the lady to 
counteract them (for this much at 
least is certain), it seems strange that 
his love should not have found its 
issue in marriage. It did not, however, 
do so. The lady became the wife of 
Messer Simon de’ Bardi, a man, appa- 
rently, of considerable fortune, and died 
soon after, and before Dante could have 
recovered from the pang of this, to him, 
bitter affliction — for affliction, and 
most deep affliction, it must have been. 
Dante’s love, in its origin, was no mere 
Platonism. It was the united devo- 
tion of heart, soul, and senses cen- 
tred on one object, and ambitious 
of achieving it for their own. Trem- 
blingly and reverently he loved her 
ever—as a noble nature always will 
love the object worthy of its regard. 
But he loved her as a man loves, and 
with the passion that naturally perse- 
veres to the possession of its mistress. 

How it happened that this love was 
unsuccessful is a mystery, and the best 
solutions of conjecture are far from 
satisfactory. A straitened fortune has 
most commonly been supposed to have 
divided them. Yet this will hardly 
suffice, for Dante married, not many 
years after Beatrice’s death, a lady in 
all respects her equal in rank and for- 
tune. 

Can it have been, that the poet long 
concealed the secret ofhis love, and only 
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made it known when it was too late— 
when the fair Beatrice’s hand had been, 
perhaps lightly, or to please her pa- 
rents, pledged to another, in igno- 
rance of the deep and noble passion 
she had inspired in Dante’s heart. 
The extreme sensitiveness of Dante’s 
nature makes the first part of this con- 
jecture probable. No saint was ever 
worshipped with more reverent devo- 
tion than was the gentle Bice by her 
pensive lover. His was not a love of 
hope, but of trembling. When a 
chance gleam of joy struck across his 
heart, we find him doubting his claim 
to the fearful happiness :— 


Deh! per qual dignitate 
Cosi leggiadro questi lo cor haye |!” 


* Alas! for what rare worth hath he, 
A heart that beats so lightly in his breast !” 


Such men areslow to reveal their love, 
and their pride is able to veil it from 
the quick instinct even of its object. 
So it might have been, that the young 
Bice grew up into womanhood, and 
never dreamt how supreme she reign- 
ed in her dark-eyed lover’s heart. 
So may they have talked perchance, 
hour after hour, like his own Fran- 
cesca and Paolo,—the tongue ever 
avoiding the burning words that trem- 
bled upon the lips, till on some sad 
day, the pent-up heart of Dante swept 
down the barriers of bashfulness and 
pride— 


“ Caught up the whole of love, and utter’d it, 
Then bade adieu for ever!” 


—adieu, at least, to all those words, 
which it was no longer meet should be 
whispered to another’s bride. 

The reader of Schiller’s Don Car- 
los, who remembers the love of the 
prince for the queen, will feel no diffi- 
culty in following out this conjecture, 
and will see at once how possible it is 
that, after the event which separated 
Beatrice from Dante’s side, he might 
have worshipped her with a love purer 
and more serene, though not less 
vivid, than before. He has himself 
said no word on the subject of her 
marriage, nor glanced at it by the 
slightest reference. But, though le- 
vity may smile, or ribaldry sneer, or 
prudery exclaim at the love of the 
poet for the wife of another, we feel 
assured, that they do so without war- 
rant. In his devotion to her, the 
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man must have been pure and noble, 
whose great poem is pervaded by a 
worship of woman in her highest ideal, 
and whose sentiment it was, that nogen- 
tleman will ever utter a word which, if 
spoken in a lady’s presence, would raise 
a blush upon her cheek. Her hus- 
band probably, and certainly her bro- 
ther, were alive when the Vita Nuova 
was written; and had the footing on 
which the poet stood with the lady not 
been clear and unquestionable, he 
could not have spoken so freely and 
fervently of his devotion. 

Here, too, it should be remembered, 
that Dante loved Beatrice from her girl- 
hood. His passion was not kindled, like 
Petrarch’s, by another’s wife. There 
was no barrier to its growth in either 
duty or honour. It had become the 
pervading principle of his life, when 
he beheld her resigned to the bosom of 
another. What room is there for cen- 
sure here? We keep no terms with 
such loves as those of Petrarch. All 
other considerations apart, they are 
unmanly—as what can be more un- 
manly, than to surround a woman with 
attentions, and besiege her with ad- 
dresses, which, if they do not endanger 
virtue, may leave behind them wounds 
which a lifetime will scarcely suffice to 
heal. Let all such passions be left to the 
ridicule of women, and the scorn ofmen. 
They are not love in the sense in which 
alone it should be known in the Chris- 
tian world. Love is wise, thoughtful, 
pure. It 


‘* Hath its seat 
In reason, and is judicious.” 


It nurses no unlawful aims, no im- 
possible desires, it palters not with the 
claims of others—it equivocates not 
with right and wrong. Its essential 
condition is propriety and fitness. It 
needs not to plead the splendour of 
its fancies in mitigation of the aberra- 
tions of its judgment—to substitute a 
sonnet for an infraction of the deca- 
logue, or to excuse its impertinence 
by its poetry. Far different from such 
selfish wilfulness was Dante’s love. 
‘‘ In yielding to its sway,” so he writes 
in the Vita Nuova, “I carried with 
me the full sanction of reason, in all 
those matters where it is of importance 
to listen to its counsel.” “When Bea- 
trice married, Dante could not subdue 
his love—he could not makeit, as though 
it had never been, For many a day 
its shadow must often have crossed 
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him much too sadly for his peace. 
Nor was it necessary that he should 
forget a thing so noble. But he did 
what was better, yet what only a great 
and manly nature could have done—he 
triumphed over the pain. He uttered 
no complaint—his regrets were buried 
within his own heart. But the faith, 
the aspirations with which she had in- 
spired him, were still his. Of these 
Messer Simone de’ Bardi could not de- 
prive him. With these he dwelt, to 
these he clung, in these he found his 
solace. The real was transformed into 
the ideal, desire was elevated into ido- 
latry. Anon came Death, a mightier 
lord, and took her from his eyes. But 
her spirit left its radiance with him, 
and spoke to him through all his tem- 
pest-shaken soul in every beautiful, 
and good, and noble thought. 

We are surprised to find Leigh 
Hunt, in the “ Essay on the Life and 
Genius of Dante,” in his very pleasant 
* Tales from the Italian Poets,” treat- 
ing the poet’s relation towards Beatrice 
with a levity and want of sympathy, 
which in one usually so generous is the 
more remarkable. Mr. Hunt takes 
credit to himself for stating what he 
calls “the probable truth of the mat- 
ter,” thus :— 


** The natural tendencies of a poeti- 
cal temperament (oftener evinced in a 
like manner than the world in general 
suppose) not only made the boy poct 
fall in love, but, in the truly Elysian 
state of the heart at that innocent and 
adoring time of life, made him fancy 
he had discovered a goddess in the ob- 
ject of his love: and strength of pur- 

ose, as well as of imagination, made 
im grow up in the fancy. He disclosed 
himself, as time advanced, only by his 
manner ; received complacent recogni- 
tions in company from the young lady ; 
offended her by seeming to devote him- 
self to another; rendered himself the 
sport of her and her young friends, by 
his adoring timidity—see the 5th and 
6th sonnets in the ‘Vira Nuova’—in 
short, constituted her a paragon of per- 
fection, and enabled her, by so doing, 
to show that she was none. 

‘Now, it is to be admitted that a 
oung lady, if she is not very wise, may 
= at her lover with her companions, 

and yet return his love, after her fa- 
shion; but the fair Portinari laughs 
and marries another. Some less melan- 
choly face, some more intelligible court- 
ship, triumphed over the questionable 
flattery of the poet’s gratuitous wor- 


ship, and the idol of Dante Alighieri 
became the wife of Messer Simon de 
Bardi. It transpired, from a clause in 
her father’s will; and yet so bent are 
the biographers on leaving a romantic 
doubt in one’s mind, whether Beatrice 
may not have ‘returned his passion, 
that not only do all of them (so far as 
I have observed) agree in taking no no- 
tice of these sonnets, but the author of 
the treatise entitled ‘ Dante and the Ca- 
tholic Philosophy of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury,’ ‘in spite,’ as a critic says, ‘ of the 
Beatrice, his daughter, wife of Messer Si- 
mone de Bardi, of the paternal will,’ de- 
scribes her as ‘dying in all the lustre 
of virginity.” The assumption appears 
to be thus gloriously stated, as a coun- 
terpart to the notoriety of its untruth. 
It must be acknowled that Dante him- 
self gave the cue to it by more than 
silence ; for he not only vaunts her ac- 
quaintance in the next world, but as- 
sumes that she returns his love in that 
region, as if no such person as her hus- 
band could have existed, or as if he 
himself had not been married also.” 


This is smart writing ; but it neither 
states the question fairly, nor shows 
an intelligent appreciation of the pas- 
sion with which it pretends to deal. 
Why should Dante be made respon- 
sible for the absurdities of his bio- 
graphers and commentators? What 
they may have said respecting Beatrice, 
or her death in the “ eclatesse de la 
virginité,” is beside the question. Dan- 
te did not mention her marriage ; but 
the reason of this very plainly is, that 
he had no occasion to do so. In com- 
posing the Vita Nuova, he was chro- 
nicling the origin and permanent pro- 
gression of his love—* fervida e pas- 
sionata,”—up to the time of her death, 
just as subsequently he pourtrayed it 
in its calmer and more manly aspect— 
“ temperata e virile’—in his Convito, 
and as it is finally seen, sublimated into 
spirituality, in his Divina Commedia. 
The mention of her marriage would 
have been out of place in a purely psy- 
chological treatise like this. The agonies 
which that event brought with it were 
between himself and heaven! That 
they must have been fearful might be 
divined, even without the well known 
record of his having fallen ill upon 
the occasion. But Dante was neither 
a Petrarch nor a Rousseau, to lay bare 
such wounds as these ; and moreover, 
it was not of these, which were evan- 
escent, and of the hour, that he had 
in view to write, but of the spiritual 
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influence of his attachment, which was 
permanent and immortal. It was, 
therefore, as we conceive, neither cox- 
combry, nor a wish to mislead, that dic- 
tated Dante's silence on this point. 
The beauty of this love-story needs no 
adventitious aids, whether of invention 
or concealment. In Dante's hands it 
is simple, earnest, and truthful ; nor 
will true criticism either seek in it 
what it does not profess to give, or ac- 
cumulate on it the delinquencies of 
foolish commentators. 

We do not know where Mr. Hunt 
finds his warrant for saying, that the 
boy poet fancied he had discovered a 
goddess in the object of his love.— 
There never, perhaps, was so much 
devotion with so little rhapsody as in 
the love poetry of Dante. Mystical 
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and obscure he often is. The modes 
of thought, in which he had been train- 
ed, made him so. But he worships no 
phantoms. His Beatrice is pure flesh 
and blood—beautiful, yet substantial 
—a woman 
** Not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food.” 

In fact there is, perhaps, no love 
poetry in the world that deals less in 
the attributes of celestial charms, than 
the love sonnets of Dante. He does 
not leave the earth to seek for images 
of beauty to express her perfections. 
He could see in his dreams nothing 
more beautiful than the gentleness and 
harmony of soul that inspired her 
smile, and gave grace to her motions. 
Take for example the following son- 
net from the Vita Nuova :— 


** Love hath his throne within my lady’s eyes, 
Whence all she looks on wears his gracious mien, 
All turn to gaze, where she abroad is seen, 

And whom she greets, from him his colour flies; 

With downward gaze he stands abash’d, and sighs, 
Remembering all his own unworthy blames. 
Anger and pride before her fly—ye dames, 

Lend me your aid, her matchless worth to prize! 
All gentleness, all thoughts serene and meek, 
Grow in the heart of him that hears her voice— 
To see her once is ever to rejoice. 

Her look, when a faint smile is on her cheek, 

Nor tongue can tell, nor memory hold in view, 
So winning—gracious is the sight, and new.” 


Or this other, which, in the ori- 
ginal, is still considered to be, for beauty 
of thought, structure, and expression, 


the most beautiful sonnet in the Italian 
language :— 


** So kind, so full of gentle courtesy, 
My lady’s greeting is, that every tongue 
To silence thrills, and eyes, that on her hung 
With mute observance, dare no more to see. 
Onward she moves, clothed with humility, 
Hearing with look benign her praises sung— 
A being seeming sent from heaven among 
Mankind, to show what heavenly wonders be. 
Within her looks such stores of pleasaunce lie, 
That through the gazer’s eyes creeps to his heart 


A sweetness must be taste 


to be known ; 


And from her lips, with love in every tone, 
A spirit soft and gentle seems to part, 
Which to the soul keeps ever saying—‘ Sigh!” 


But, indeed, we might accumulate 
innumerable instances to confute Mr. 
Hunt's sneer, and to show, that Dante’s 
praises of his mistress rested on her 
gentleness, her looks, that “* whate’er 
they light on seem to bless,” her dig- 
nity of soul, her grace of motion, her 
nobility of intellect—all of them good 


earthly graces,—and not on imaginary 
celestialities or impossible beauties. 
Again, as to the circumstance of 
Beatrice joining with her friends in 
the smile at the love-stricken poet’s dis- 
composure, Dante may well afford the 
bard of Rimini his joke, if he can find 
one in an incident so finely told as this 
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is by the poet. Let us look at the 
facts. Dante had been taken by a friend 
to a wedding party, and unexpectedly 
finding his Beatrice there, a sudden 
faintness came over him, which com- 
pelled him to lean against the wall for 
support. This naturally formed a 
theme for sport to the joyous circle of 
the sunny-hearted maids of Florence, 
who, at such a season, were, no doubt, 
more than usually mirthful, and in this 
Beatrice joined, or affected to join, for 


‘*T returned,” he says, “to my cham- 
ber, and there weeping, and blushing 
as I wept, I said to myself, ‘If this lady 
knew my condition, I do not think she 
would have made sport of my aspect as 
she did, but rather that she would have 
pitied me deeply.” So thinking, I de- 
termined to address some lines to her, 
in which I should indicate the reason of 
my agitation, telling her I was well 
aware she was ignorant of the cause, 
and that, had she known it, she would 
not have taken part in the mirth of 


the latter is more probably the real her companions. They were these :— 


state of the case. Dante retired. 


** With other ladies thou dost smile at me, 
Nor thinkest, lady, whence doth come the change, 
That fills mine aspect with a trouble strange, 
When I the wonders of thy beauty see. 
If thou didst know, thou must for charity 
Forswear the wonted rigour of thine eye ; 


For when Love finds me near thee, he so high 
Dominion takes, and scornful mastery, 

That on my trembling spirits straight he flies, 
And some he slays, and some he drives away, 
Till he alone remains to gaze on thee. 

Thence am I changed into another’s guise ; 

Yet not so changed, but that the pangs with me, 
Which tortured so these parted spirits, stay.” 


Dante was quite as much alive as 
Mr. Hunt himself, to the ridiculous 
appearance occasioned by his emotion. 
But he could no more shake off the 
thraldom than a limed bird can escape 
from the fatal bough. He might pro- 
test, rebel, nay even forswear all vas- 
salage to his mistress. Full soon, how- 
ever the bondsman returns to his alle- 
giance. “So soon,” he continues, “ as 
I summon up the image of her beauty, 


so soon am I seized with a longing to 
behold her, so intense that it banishes 
every unkind thought of her; and 
therefore, the passions which shook 
me before do not restrain me from 
seeking out her presence,” and then 
his feelings find a vent in the follow- 
ing sonnet, which, in its mingled 
strength and pathos, reveals glimpses 
of the power that distinguishes his later 
writings :— 


‘*¢ All angry murmurs die within my breast, 
Fair jewel, whensoe’er I look on thee; 
And when I'm near thy side, love whispers me— 
‘Fly, if to thee Death be no welcome guest !’ 
My heart’s pale hue is on my cheek imprest ; 
Fails every prop, wherever I should rely, 
The very stones ery out—‘ Die, die!’ 
So wild the promptings of my fierce unrest. 
A sinful man is he, that sees me then, 
Nor does not seek, by pity’s kindly breath, 
To cheer the soul in its so dread despair ; 
That pity which, alas! your scorn hath slain, 
Whose sad effects speak in the death-like glare 
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Of these poor eyes, that fain would close in death.” 


These sonnets are from the Vila in sentiment, and not less admirable 
Nuova, and we are tempted to add to for their strength and beauty :— 
them two others closely akin to them 
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“10 MALEDICO IL DI. 


** Curst be the day, when first I saw the beams, 
That in those eyes of thine, fair traitor, play ; 
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Accurst the hour, thou didst the fortress climb 
Of my lull’d heart, to steal my soul away ; 
Curst be the labour of my love’s fond dreams, 
The burning thoughts, inwoven in many a lay, 
Which I have clothed in fancy’s brightest gleams, 
To make thee famous through all after time! 
And, oh! accurst my stubborn memory, 
That clings to that which slays me hour by hour, 
Thy lovely form, whence Love full oft is found 
Launching bis perjuries with malicious power, 
Till all men make a mock of him and me, 
That think of fortune’s wheel to stay the giddy round.” 


**DAGLI OCCHI DELLA DONNA MIA, 


** From the fair palace of my lady’s eyes 
There beams a light so noble, that, where’er 
She shows herself, are seen such wonders rare, 
And high, as awe into mute surprise ; 

And from their rays upon my heart doth rain 

Such fear, that I as with a palsy shake. 
* Here will I come no more,’ I say, but make 
All my resolvéd vows, alas ! in vain. 

Still do I turn where I am still subdued, 
Giving new courage to my fearful eyes, 
That whilom shrank before a blaze so great. 

I see her, and they sink, together glued, 

And the desire that led my footsteps dies ; 


Then, Love, do thou take order for my state.” 


It is not against feelings so earnest 
as these that one would have expected 
the ridicule of a poet and critic like 
Mr. Hunt to have been directed. 

But Mr. Hunt is not severe upon 
Dante only. He extends his sarcasm 
to Beatrice, and with peculiar bitter- 
ness. “ By constituting her a paragon 
of perfection,” Dante, he says, “ ena- 
bled her to show that she was none. * 
* * The fair Portinari laughs and 
marries another.” This is a very curt 
and simple way of disposing of the 
matter, and quite level, no doubt, to 
the apprehension of the multitude. 
Yet we think that the fair Portinari 
may both have smiled, and married 
another, and still in her heart have re- 
vered Dante's worth, and given him a 
place in its inner shrine, not inconsis- 
tent with her bridal vow, and not with- 
out its solace to the poet in his be- 
reavement. Has the life that lies 
around us no stories to tell of a love 
so shut out from its desire, of hearts 
so comforted by the benign influence 
of those whom they never may possess ? 
Does this story raise no other images 
but those of a moonish youth and a 
wayward girl ? 

Beautifully and nobly has Landor 
treated this part of the poet’s story, in 


his “ Imaginary Conversation between 
Dante and Beatrice.” Every word is 
valuable, but we can only select such 
short passages as bear immediately on 
the point :— 


‘* Dante.— When you saw me profound. 
ly pierced with love, and reddening and 
trembling, did it become you, did it be- 
come you, you whom I have always 
called the most genile Bice, to join in the 
heartless laughter of those girls around 
you? Answer me. Reply unhesita- 
tingly. Requires it so long a space for 
dissimulation and duplicity ? Pardon, 
pardon, pardon! My senses have left 
me. My heart being gone, they follow. 

‘* Beatrice.—Childish man, pursuing 
the impossible. 

‘* Dante.—And was it this you laughed 
at ? We cannot touch the hem of God’s 
garment ; yet we fall at his feet and 
weep. 

‘“* Beatrice.—But, weep not, gentle 
Dante !—fall not before the weakest of 
his creatures, willing to comfort, unable 
to relieve you. Consider a little. Is 
laughter, at all times, the signal or the 
precursor of derision? I smiled, let me 
avow it, from the pride felt in your pre- 
ference of me; and if I laughed, it was 
to conceal my sentiments. Did you 
never cover sweet fruit with worthless 
leaves ? Come, do not drop again so 
soon, so faint a smile. 1 will not have 
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you grave, nor very serious. I pity 
ou; I must not love you. If I might, 
would. 

** Dante.—Yet how much love is due 
to me, O Bice! who loved you, as you 
well remember, even from your tenth 
year. But, it is reported, and your 
words confirm it, that you are going to 
be married. 

“© Beatrice.—If so, and if 1 could have 
laughed at that, and if my laughter 
could have estranged you from me, 
would you blame me ? 

* * * * * 7 * 

Wicked must be whatever torments 

ou; and will you let love doit? Love 
is the gentlest and kindest breath of 
God. Are you willing, that the tempter 
should intercept it, and respire it pol- 
luted into yourear? * * Youhave 
stored my little mind with many 
thoughts ; dear, because they are your’s, 
and because they are virtuous. May I 
not, O my Dante, bring some of them 
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back again into your bosom? You 
have not given me glory, that the world 
should shudder at its eclipse. To prove 
that I am worthy of the smallest part of 
it, I must obey God, and vnder God 
my father. Surely, the voice of heaven 
comes to us audibly, from a parent’s 
lips ? You will be great, and what is 
above all greatness, good. * * * 
You must marry. 

‘** Dante.—Marry ? 

“* Beatrice.—Unless you do, how can 
we meet again unreservedly? * * 
Be tranquil—be tranquil—only hear 
reason. There are many who know 
you ; and all who know you must love 
you. Perverse and peevish creature ! 
You have no more reason to be sorry, 
than I have; and you have many to the 
contrary, which I have not. Being a 
man, you are at liberty to admire a 
variety, and make achoice. Is that no 
comfort to you? 


‘* Dante.—Bid this bosom cease to grieve ? 
Bid these eyes fresh objects see ? 
Where’s the comfort to believe, 
None might once have rivall’d me? 
What, my freedom to receive, 
Broken hearts, are they the free ? 


For another can I live, 


When I may not live for thee ? 


“Is this our lastmeeting? If itis, 
and that it is, my heart has told me— 
you will not, surely you will not refuse. 

‘* Beatrice.—Dante, Dante, they make 
the heart sad after; do not wish it. 
But prayers—oh ! how much better are 
they! How much greater and lighter 
they render it! They carry it up to 
heaven with them ; and those we love 
are left behind no longer.”* 


Mr. Hunt may say, that the beauty 
of Mr. Landor’s fiction is no argument 
for its truth—as little, we reply, is the 
ungraciousness of Mr. Hunt’s sarcasm 
a voucher for its justice. Both have 
precisely the same facts to deal with— 
the smile of Beatrice at her lover’s 
discomposure, and her subsequent mar- 
riage. The conclusions arrived at are 
widely different. But how much more 
worthy, how much more consonant to 
the spirit that elevates every line which 
Dante has devoted to his mistress, how 
much more true as well as generous in 
its estimate of the heart and principles 
of both parties is the dramatised argu- 
ment of Mr. Laudor, than the super- 
ficial scepticism of Mr. Hunt! 


* Landor’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 152-154. 


One other remark of Mr. Hunt's 
calls for observation. ‘* Not only,” he 
says, does Dante “ vaunt the acquaint- 
ance of Beatrice in the next world, 
but he assumes that she returns his 
love in that region, as if no such per- 
son as her husband could have existed, 
or as if he himself had not been mar- 
ried also.” Passing without comment 
the misplaced levity with which the 
remark is made, let us see whether the 
fact be as Mr. Hunt states. We are 
unable to find one word in the Divina 
Commedia, which assumes that Bea- 
trice returns Dante’s love in heaven. 
It would, indeed, have been inconsis- 
tent with the character of the poet’s 
love, as well as with the conception of 
the poem, had he doneso. While yet 
she brightened the earth for him, Bea- 
trice was as a star, to whom he looked 
up with unutterable yearnings, yet al- 
most without the hope of reaching it— 
a star so glorious, that he might scarce- 
ly fix a lasting gaze upon its radiance 
—* ove non puote alcuno mirarla fiso.” 
In the Divina Commedia she is raised 
still higher above him. Her words to 
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him there are the words of rebuke— 
the rebuke of love, indeed, but of a 
love so pure and holy, that it were no 
less than profanity to speak of it in the 
terms employed by Mr. Hunt. Dante 
had fallen from the allegiance to the 
ideal of purity and perfection with 
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a man of strong passions, and not even 
the light of her pure eyes could charm 
him from the paths of folly, and the 
seductions of sense. In this wise, 
therefore, she accosts him, reminding 
him of the days when his heart was 
kept pure by his dreams of her, and by 


which she had inspired him. He was _ the high imaginations of his youth:— 

** In his new-life this man was such, that he 
Might in himself have wondrously display’d 
All noble virtues in supreme degree. 
But all the kindlier strength is in the soil, 
So do ill seed and lack of culture breed 
More noxious growth and ranker wilderness. 
I for some term sustained him by my looks ; 
To him unveiling my young eyes, Iled 
His steps with mine along the path of right. 
Yet soon as I the threshold gain’d of this 
My second age, and laid life's vesture down, 
He turn’d from me, and gave himself to others. 
When I from carnal had to spirit risen, 
And beauty and virtue in me grew divine, 
I was less dear to him, and less esteem’d ; 
And into devious paths he turn’d his steps, 
Pursuing still false images of good, 
That make no promise perfect to the hope. 
Nor aught avail’d it, I for him besought 
High inspirations, with the which, in dreams, 
And otherwise, I strove to lead him back ; 
So little warm’d his bosom to my call. 
To such vile depths he fell, that all device 
Had fail’d for his salvation, save to show 
The children of perdition to his eyes.” 

PoRG. Xxx. 


Is there one word here to justify the ceeding that from which we have just 


assertion of Mr. Hunt?—one word 
inconsistent with the purest respect to 
her who had been the wedded wife of 
another, on the one hand, or with 
Dante's regard for the mother of his 
children, on the other ? 

Every line that falls from Beatrice 
is of the same character. The most 
important passage occurs in the canto 
of The Purgatorio immediately suc- 


quoted. In it Dante, with a grace 
which is remarkable, mingles the wo- 
man’s pride in the superiority of her 
own personal charms with her rebuke 
for his having stooped to lower feelings 
than his first noble aspirations towards 
herself. But the nature must be gross 
indeed, that cannot see the difference 
between this and the declaration of an 
earthly attachment :— 


‘* Nature or art ne’er show’d thee aught so sweet, 
As the fair limbs that girdled me around, 
But now are scattered dust aneath men’s feet. 


And if the chiefest sweet b 


death were found 


To fail thee so, what thing about thy heart 


Of mortal mould should, after that, 


ave wound ? 


Behoved thee, when first stricken by the dart 
Of frail and fleeting things, aloft to spring 
To me, o’er such uplifted high apart. 
It not beseem’d that thou shouldst stoop thy wing 
To a slight girl, or other transient, vain, 
Delightsome toy, that must thy bosom sting.” 


The concluding lines have been 
referred, by some commentators, to 
Gemma Donati, the poet’s wife. Why 

Vou. XXIX.—No. 172. 


will these busy speculators not allow 

to the poet the common virtues of a 

man? Dante was a true-hearted gen- 
26 
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tleman, and could never have spoken 
slightingly of her on whose breast he 
had found comfort amid many a sor- 
row, and who had borne to him a 
numerous progeny—the last a Bea- 
trice. No. The obvious allusion 
is here the true one. Dante, with his 
strong and ardent passions, had, like 
meaner men, to fight the perennial 
conflict between flesh and spirit. Shall 


we marvel, if he fell, and not rather 
praise the noble frankness of self-re- 
buke, that which dragged his shortcom- 
ings into view, and stamped them with 
immortal reprobation ? 

It is only those who have observed, 
or reflected little upon the human heart, 
who will think that Dante’s marriage 
with Gemma Donati argues against 
the depth or sincerity of his first love. 
Why should he not have sought the 
solace and the support of a generous 


woman’s nature, who, knowing all the 


truth, was yet content with such affec- 


tion as he was able to bring to a se- 
cond love? Nor was that necessarily 
small. Ardent and affectionate as his 
nature was, the sympathies of such a 
woman must have elicited from him a 
satisfactory response; while, at the 


same time, without prejudice to the 
wife’s claim on his regard, he might 
entertain his heavenward dream of the 


departed Beatrice. Is not this the 
natural course of a strong and health- 
ful nature, reconciling itself to the 
inevitable—not wasting itself in vain 


lamentations, but seeking comfort in 


those human sympathies, which are 
never without their balm, where right- 
ly sought ? How much better this, 
than the querulous solitude into which 
Petrarch rushed, to feed upon the 
morbid vanities of his own heart! 
And how does the essential difference 
between the love of the two men show 
itself in the results? In Petrarch, 
the unnatural fire, fanned by the wings 


of his imagination, droops and ulti- 
mately expires, and, in his old age, 
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he blushes for the love-laden verses of 
his youth.* In Dante, on the con- 
trary, the flame heightens and expands, 
shining onwards unto the end with a 
brighter and broader light; and the 
concluding pzan of his mighty voice 
sounds to the glory of her, to whom he 
tuned the music of his earliest song. 
We have been at some pains to show 
the unfairness of Mr. Hunt's treat- 


ment of this subject, because the very 
breadth of sympathy for which that 
gentleman receives credit—and justly 
—is apt to secure a general assent to 
his opinions on a matter of this kind. 


Here, however—as, indeed, in all ques- 


tions that concern the man Dante— 
Mr. Hunt's usual fairness forsakes 
him. He has started with a preju- 
dice, and this hasled him to adopt every 
tale, however improbable, that support- 
ed it, and distorted his view even of 


those anecdotes which are authentic. 


For Ariosto and Tasso he can find ex- 


tenuations and generous constructions 
in all doubtful circumstances; but in 
Dante’s case the worst construction 
seems to be hailed as the best, and with 
an eagerness too that becomes almost 

ersonal. Those who have studied Dante 


‘now how unjustis Mr. Hunt’s estimate 


of his personal character. Let those 
who have not, read for themselves, nor 
allow their faith to be shaken in the 
noble heart and purpose of the man, 
whose genius as a poet is unquestioned 
and supreme. 


Most love poetry dwells largely up- 


on the personal graces of its themes, 


and revels in the minute painting of 
their various charms. Laura's fine 
eyes, her beautiful hand, her angelic 
mouth—* la bella bocca angelica,” re- 
cur perpetually in Petrarch. The 
fancy of Ariosto is evermore straying 
among the golden locks that undulate 
luxuriantly over the shoulders of his 
mistress. Tasso paints for us the ex- 


quisite mouth of his Leonora in co- 
lours finer than Titian’s :— 


‘** A crimson shell, where pearls of snowy sheen 
Do grow its smooth and curved lips atween,” 


There is little of this painting in 
Dante’s verse. We gather the beauty 


of Beatrice more from the moral im- 
pression she produces, than from the 


* Illa vulgaria juvenilium laborum meorum cantica, quorum hodie pudet et penitet, 
sed eodem morbo affectis, ut videmus, acceptissima. Dg Res. Fam. Epist. Lib. VIII. 
Epist.3. One of many passages that might be cited from his works to the same effect. 
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express mention of any particular phy- 
sical charms. Indeed we do not re- 
member, in any of the unquestionably 
authentic poems, that any one feature 
is mentioned from which an artist could 
derive a suggestion, unless it be the 
pearly tincture of her skin. But if 
we may adopt, as genuine, the Can- 


zone, which is generally known as 
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in words. Fraticellirejects the poemas 
doubtful, and his chief reason for do- 
ing so is, what he thinks its dissimila- 
rity to Dante’s generally concise style. 
This, we confess, does not strike us. 
Dante, while he says more in fewer 
words than any writer, drew closely 
and minutely after nature; and he 


may very reasonably, we think, be sup- 


“The Portrait,” then we have per- 


haps the most complete picture of 
female beauty that ever was painted 


— to have sketched the beauties of 
nis mistress after this fashion :— 


**THE PORTRAIT. 


‘* T gaze upon those amber tresses, where 
Hath love a golden mesh to snare me made, 
Sprinkled with flowers, or with a tangled braid 
Of pearls,* and feel that I am all undone; 
And, chief, I gaze into those eyes so fair, 
That shoot through mine into my heart, with light 
So keen, so radiant, so divinely bright, 
It seems as though it issued from the sun. 
Still higher doth their mastery o’er me run; 


And thus, when I their charms so glorious see, 


I murmur to myself with many a sigh, 

Ah me! why am not I 

Alone with her, where I could wish to be ? 

So might I then with those fair tresses play, 

Dispart, and lay them wave by wave away, 

And of her eyes, that with a lustre shine 

Radiant beyond compare, two mirrors make to mine! 
Next on the fair, love-speaking mouth I gaze, 

The spacious forehead, radiant with truth, 

White fingers, even nose, and eyebrow smooth 

And brown, as though it had been pencill’d there. 

So gazing, I exclaim in sweet amaze, 

*‘ Behold what stores of witchery abide 

Within that lip so pure, and vermeil-dyed, 

Where every sweetness and delight appear ! 

Oh, when she speaks, to all her words give ear, 

Feeling how soft, how gracious is their flow, 

That doth the ear with choicest phrase beguile. 

And oh, her smile 

Outvies in sweetness all things else I know!’ 

Thus on that mouth it joys me still to pause, 

Of it discoursing evermore, because 

I would give all, that I on earth possess, 

To win from that dear mouth one unreluctant yes ! 
Then next I view her white and well-turn’d throat, 

Blending into her shoulders and her breast, 

Her full, round chin, with dimple small impress’d, 

More fair than limner’s pencil might design, 

And inly say, as I these beauties note, 

‘ That neck, oh, were it not a rare delight, 

To hold it in the arms enfolded tight, 

And plant upon that throat a little sign! 

Give fancy wings !’ Thus runs this thought of mine, 

‘ If what thou see’st be so surpassing fair, 

What must those beauties be, are hid from sight ? 


* «* Her long, loose, yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pear], and pearling flowers atween, 
Do like a golden mantle her attire.” 
Spenser's Epthalmia. 
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’Tis by the sun and other cressets bright, 
That with their glories gem heaven’s azure air, 
We think its deeps enfold our paradise. 
So, if with fixéd eyes 
Thou gazest, then full surely must thou deem, 
Where thou canst see not lies all earthly bliss supreme.’ 
Her round and queenlike arms I next survey, 
Her smooth, soft hand, snow-white; then deeply eye 
Her fingers long, and tapering a. 
Proud of the ring which one of them doth fold— 
* Now wert thou laid,’ thus to myself I say, 
* Within these arms, a bliss so rare would stir 
Through all thy life, divided so with her, 
Might ne’er a tithe of it by me be told!’ 
How picture-like her every limb, behold! 
There majesty with beauty holds her seat, 
Divinely tinctured with a pearl-like hue ; 
Gentle and sweet to view, 
With looks for scorn, where scornfulness were meet ; 
Meek, unpretending, self-controlled, and still 
With sense instinctive shrinking from all ill, 
Such grace celestial breathes her steps around, 
All hearts before her bow in reverence profound. 
Comely as Juno’s bird her going is, 
Self-poised, erect, and stately as a crane; 
One charm peculiarly my heart hath ta’en— 
A perfect elegance in act and air. 
And wouldst thou truly know, how far in this 
She doth her place o’er other maids maintain, 
Look on her as she moves amidst a train 
Of ladies, that be elegant and fair. 
And as the stars, that gem the morning air, 
Fade out before the sun’s advancing blaze, 
So fades each one when she shows her face. 
Think then what is her fascinating grace, 
That equal worth and beauty so displays, 
And both in her are perfect and supreme. 
Can nought to her or dear or worthy seem, 
Save honour, courtesy, and gentle heart, 
But in her welfare only set thy hopes apart ! 
My song, thou mayest fearlessly declare, 
Since beauty first upon this mortal round 
Reveal’d her gracious light, there was not found 
So fair, unparagon’d a creature yet. 
For blent in her are met 
A perfect body and a mind as fair, 
Save that some grains of pity wanting are.” 


Those who are for refining Dante’s _ably the prevailing character of his love 


love into pure spirituality, will not 
willingly accept for his this beautiful, 
but most substantial, portraiture of his 
mistress. That he does not, in gene- 
ral, write in this strain, is no sufficient 
argument against the poem being his. 
The moods of a lover's mind are many 
and various, and in some hour of 
higher hope or more elated spirits, 
Dante may have written of his mis- 
tress in language wherein there is less 
of that profound reverence, and none 
of that haunting sadness which per- 
vades nearly all the poems of which 
she is the theme. 

A tender melancholy is unquestion- 


poetry. From the first,his passion seems 
to have been overshadowed by a dim 
sense of misfortune. It was not merely 
the sadness which lies at the bottom of 
all deep emotion, but an almost pro- 
phetic foreboding of disappointment 
and early death. How strongly this 
feeling had taken hold of him is seen 
in the vivid recital of the vision or 
dream of her approaching death, which 
he thus records in the Vita Nuova, in 
words of which the following are but 
an imperfect echo :— 


“ A few days afterwards,” he says, 
“ it fell out that a most painful infirmity 
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attacked me in a certain -~ of my 
body, from which I suffered, for many 
days, the most excruciating pain, and [ 
was reduced thereby to such a state of 
extreme weakness, that I was unable to 
move. I say, that on the ninth day, 
feeling the pain to be intolerable, a 
thought presented itself to me, and that 
thought was of my lady, And when I 


had mused upon her for a certain space, 
my thoughts recurred to my own en- 
feebled life ; and beholding how fleeting 
its duration was, even when it was un- 
touched by disease, I began to mourn 
within myself because of so much afflic- 
tion; whereupon, sighing heavily I said 
unto myself—‘It needs must be, that the 
most gentle Beatrice shall one day 
die!’ And forthwith a consternation so 
strong took hold upon me, that I closed 
my eyes, and began to be disquieted 
like one beside himself, and to form 
imaginations in such wise, that in the 
first wanderings of my fancy, there ap- 
peared the faces of certain women with 
dishevelled hair, who said to me, 
‘ Thou shalt surely die!’ And, after 
these, appeared to me certain other 
faces, horrible to behold, which said to 
me, ‘ Thou art dead!’ My fancy having 
thus begun to wander, [came at last to 
this point, that I knew not where I 
was, and it seemed to me as though I 
beheld women passing before me weep- 


ing, and with dishevelled hair, marvel- 


lously sad; and methought, I saw the 
sun darkened, so that the stars were 
visible, and of a colour which made me 
think they wept ; and, methought, the 
birds, as they flew along, fell dead, 
and that the earth quaked fearfully. 
And, as I lay, wonder-stricken at these 
fantasies, and grievously alarmed, I 
imagined that a friend came to me, and 
said, ‘Dost thou not know, thy admira- 
ble lady has departed from this world ?’ 
Thereupon, I fell to weeping most pi- 
teously, and I wept not only in imagi- 
nation, but with my eyes,—bathing them 
with veritable tears. Then, methought 
I looked towards Heaven, and it 
seemed as though I beheld a multitude 
of angels, who were ascending upwards, 
and before them they carried a little 
cloud of exceeding whiteness. To me 
it appeared that those angels were 
singing gloriously, and the words of 
their song, methought , were these: 
Osanna in excelsis ; and other than that 
I did not hear. Then it seemed to me, 
that my heart, wherein is so much love, 
said to me, ‘ It is true that our lady 
lieth dead!’ And, upon this, methought, 
I went to behold the body, in which that 
most noble and blessed spirit had been. 
And such force had my erring fantasy, 
that it shewed me this lady dead ; and it 
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seemed to me, that women were cover- 
ing her head with a white veil ; and her 
features wore such an aspect of humility, 
that they seemed to say, ‘ Now do I be- 
hold the beginning of peace ! While in 
this trance, an humility so profound 
seized me on beholding her, that I 
called upon death, and said, ‘ Come to 
me and be not to me like a churl; for- 
asmuch as it behoveth thee to be gentle, 
seated where thou art. Then come to 
me, that do desire thee much. Thou 
seest that already I wear thy colours.’ 
And when I had seen all the mournful 
mysteries completed, which are wont to 
be performed to the bodies of the dead, 
methought I turned into my chamber, 
and there I thought I looked up to 
heaven ; and, so potent was my imagi- 
nation, that I began to weep and cry 
aloud with my veritable voice, ‘Oh! most 
lovely soul, how is he blest who beholds 
thee And, uttering these words with 
heavy sobs of woe, and calling on death 
to come to me, a young and noble lady, 
who was at the side of my couch, think- 
ing that my tears and my words were 
lamentations caused by the pain-of my 
disorder, was seized with great alarm 
and began to weep ; whereupon, certain 
other ladies, who were in the chamber, 
perceived that I was weeping by the 
tears which they saw her shed, and 
having made this lady, who was most 
nearly allied to me by blood, to leave 
my side, they drew near to wake me, 
thinking that I dreamt, and told me, 
‘to sleep no more, and not to disquiet 
myself.” Hearing them accost me thus, 
the potent fancy ended, just as I was on 
the point of saying, ‘Oh! Beatrice, 
may’st thou be blest !’ And already had 
I said, ‘ Oh Beatrice !’ when nae 
myself, 1 opened my eyes, and saw that 

had been deceived ; and notwithstanding 
that Ihad pronounced this name,my voice 
was so broken by sobs and tears, that 
these ladies could not comprehend what 
I said. And, although I was much 
ashamed, yet, upon a certain admonition 
of love, Lturned round tothem. And 
when they saw me, they began to say, 
* He seems to be dead,’ and to whisper 
among themselves, ‘ Let us seek to com- 
fort him !’ Whereupon they said to me 
many words to console me, and then 
they asked me, of what [had been afraid? 
Whereupon, I, being in some measure 
reassured, and conscious of the falsity of 
what I had imagined, replied to them, 
‘ I will tell you what has ailed me.’ 
Then beginning with the beginning, I 
told them all that I had seen, saying 
nothing of the name of this most sweet 
lady. When, afterwards, I recovered 
from th's illness, I purposed to put in 
words the thing which had befallen me, 












ferasmuch as it seemed to me, that it 
would be a thing delectable to hear, and 
so I composed this canzone.” 

















Instead of giving this canzone, beau- 
tiful as it is, we|shall cite what is, 
unquestionably, the finest of all Dante’s 














** The eyes, that mourn in pity 
Such pain have suffered fro 











That down to death is lead 

















Yet lived, Pll urge my plea 
To none save gentle heart 




































It beam’d to heaven, and w 








And kindled sweet desire, 











Deeming this life of care ar 












Supreme in grace it dwelt, 

















As to imagine aught of her 














And o’er his soul a black de 















When rushes to my mind tl 
Who in my heart doth hold 








A wish so sweet doth then 

















And such my sore distress, 











‘*THE DIRGE OF BEATRICE. 


** Yes, Beatrice is gone to yonder heav’n, 
To realms where angels dwell, and are in peace; 
You, ladies, hath she left with them to stay. 
She was not hence, like other creatures, riven 
By chill or calenture, or such disease, 

But for her mighty worth alone was borne away. 
For her meek nature shed so bright a ra 


Unworthy of so fair and pure a thing. 


** Forth from the lovely habitation, where 


** With deepest anguish is my bosom rent, 
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canzoni, “ The Dirge of Beatrice,” as 
at once furnishing the best specimen of 
the Vita Nuova, and illustrating the ar- 
gument which we have maintained in 
regard to Dante’s love. As neither Mr. 
Garrow’s, nor Mr. Lyell’s versions 
please us, we adopt another. 


of the heart, 
m their ceaseless tears, 


That they are utterly subdued at last ; 
And would I still the ever-gnawing smart, 


ing all my years, 


Forth in wild sobs must I my misery cast ; 
And now, remembering how in days long past, 
To you, sweet ladies, gladly I address’d 

My speech of that dear lady mine, while she 


in lady’s breast : 


And, weeping, still of her my song shall be, 
Who suddenly to heaven hath ta’en her flight, 
And left Love with me here, a mournful wight. 


; : ti 
ith a light so blest, 


As woke amaze in the eternal sire, 


To call a soul so lovely to his rest. 
Then made He it from earth to Him aspire, 


id sorrowing 


her soul is gone, 


And in a worthy place shines starry bright. 

He who can speak of her, nor weep, doth bear 
Within his breast a worthless heart of stone, 
Where no benignant influence e’er can light. 

The grovelling heart could never gain such height 


; and so 


It ne’er is moved by the desire to weep: 
But sadness him assails, and yearning deep 
In sighs and burning tears to vent his woe, 


sspair doth creep, 


Who hath, yea ev’n in thought, at any time 
Seen what she was, and how we lost her in her prime. 


1e thought of her, 
the chiefest place, 


And oft-time, when my thoughts on death are bent, 


within me stir, 


That death’s pale hue mounts up into my face, 
And wrapt in fancy thus, such pain apace 

Doth o’er each nerve, and trembling fibre run, 
As breaks the dream that made my sorrow less ; 
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That all for shame my fellow-men I shun; 
Then, weeping lonely in my wretchedness, 
I call on Beatrice, * Oh, thou art dead !’ 


And calling so on her, am comforted. 


** Such tears and sighs, and wailings and dismay, 
Burst from my heavy heart, when none is near, 


As none might hear, nor be with pity wrung: 
And what my life has been since that sad day, 
When my dear lady sought a brighter sphere, 
May never be expressed by mortal tongue. 
Thus, ladies, you to whom I oft have sung, 
What now I am, I cannot fully speak. 

So wasted in my misery I be, 

My whole heart struck from out me utterly, 
That every man who sees my deathlike cheek, 
Seems as he said—‘ I will not aught with thee!’ 
But what I am my lady doth regard, 


Thy sisters joyful-gay 


And still from her I hope for my reward ! 


‘* My plaintive song, take now thy mournful way, 
And find the dames and damosels, to whom 


Were wont to bear the light of sunny gladness, 
And thou, distressful daughter of my sadness, 


Out of the depth of anguish, in which 
this beautiful poem was written, Dante 
raised himself after a season. He un- 
derwent the martyr’s pangs, and he 
overcame them. Comfort came—that 
comfort which heaven denies not to 
the heart which sorrow has stricken 
most deeply — that comfort which 
comes from self-conquest, and from 
the recognition of the lofty des- 
tinies of the soul, whose struggle 
here is but to emancipate the wings, 
that are to bear it through eternity. 
Then he gathered up his strength, and 
set himself to higher tasks than he had 
dreamt of before. No more of wail 
and lamentation! Beatrice is ‘* where 
angels dwell and are in peace,” and to 
the bereaved Dante, “in dreams and 
otherwise,” come admonitions, that he 
must aspire, striving ever upwards to- 
wards that glory into which she has as- 
cended. Therefore, he writes, in con- 
cluding the Vita Nuova, “did I deter- 
mine to write no more of this dear 
saint, until I should be able to write 


Go thou and dwell with them in cheerless gloom!” 


of her more worthily ; and of a surety 
she knows that I study to attain to this 
with all my powers. So, if it shall 
please him, by whom all things live, to 
spare my life for some years longer, I 
hope to say that of her, which never 
yet hath been said of any lady, And, 
then, may it please Him who is the 
Father of all good, to suffer my soul to 
see the glory of its mistress, that is, of 
this sainted Beatrice, who now, abiding 
in glory, looketh upon the face of Him, 
qui est per omnia secula benedictus.” 
And though no poet ever raised tri- 
bute so noble to his mistress as Dante 
has done in his Divina Commedia, yet let 
us not'’believe, that worth exalted as that 
of Beatrice is without its peer. Earth 
has many such—pure, patient, gentle, 
wise and helpful spirits—who minister 
strength,and guidance,and consolation, 
without thanks, it may be, or even re- 
cognition, yet still pursue in tranquil- 
lity and content their gracious ministry 
of good. Happy he, who recognizes 
their perfections ere yet it is too late! 


’Tis only when they spring to heaven, that angels 
Reveal themselves to you; they sit all day 
Beside you, and lie down at night by you, 
Who care not for their presence—muse or sleep— 


And all at once they leave you, and you know them ! 



























































WE trust that we have written enough 
to prove to our readers the extraordi- 
nary depth and purity of the affection 
which bound the hearts of our humble 
lovers together. We have only to 
say now, that little time was lost in 
making preparations for their nuptials. 
Tom Cassidy did not, of course, sanc- 
tion them, neither did he offer them 
any harassing or vindictive opposi- 
tion. He was bound, he said, by his 
brother's dying words and by his own 
conscience, which prevented him from 
violating the sacred promise he had 
made on the very evening when he 
breathed his last. 

“And you know, Mary,” he pro- 
ceeded, “and so does many of our 
friends and neighbours, that he spoke 
to you himself upon the subject, an’ 
would have tould you his wishes, but 
findin’ that he hadn’t strength, he said 
I would let you know what he meant. 
Why should J oppose this match? 
Don’t you know yourself that before I 
had any thoughts of your father’s 
death, I spoke to you in favour of it?” 

This conversation occurred a day or 
two previous to that appointed for her 
wedding. Her cousin John was pre- 
sent; but she could observe that when- 
ever her uncle made any reference to 
this subject, the boy’s face reddened, 
and he always withdrew to another 
room, or left the house altogether. 
This gentle and generous young man 
had latterly avoided society very much, 
and, indeed, if his father had been a 
close observer, he might have per- 
ceived that there was some secret in 
his son’s bosom, which was eating into 
his happiness. Mary saw that there 
existed such a secret, and from her 
knowledge of the boy’s candour, and 
what she considered his silent acquies- 
cence in the truth of her suspicions, 
she did not apprehend much difficulty 
in drawing the painful confession from 
him. In this, however, she found her- 
self altogether mistaken. No argu- 
ment, or persuasion, or entreaty on 
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her part could induce him to avow the 
cause of his unhappiness. His whole 
manner and language were upon these 
occasions full of a profound sorrow 
which Mary found to be contagious. 
He began to complain, too, of his 
health, and it was beyond question that 
his constitution was becoming more 
delicate every day. 

«Don’t ax me, Mary dear,” he 
would say, whenever she pressed him 
to put confidence in her—* don’t ax 
me—have pity upon me ; there’s more 
than one thing troublin’ me. Oh, 
have pity upon me, for I can’t tell you 
the saicret that’s in my heart. You 
make me more unhappy than I am 
when you ax me, an’ I know you 
wouldn't wish to do that.” 

* God knows, I think I could shed 
my blood for you, my kind-hearted 
boy,” she exclaimed. ‘ But cheer up, 
if you can, dear John, an’ if it was 
only for my sake, don’t let your spirits 
sink, nor be so sorrowful. I expect 
that you will be Bride’sman for me on 
my weddin’ day. 

The poor young man seized both 
her hands, and looking into her coun- 
tenance with streaming and imploring 
eyes, said— 

«As you hope to be happy, don’t 
ax me to go to your weddin’—do not, 
Mary—do not, for the love of God !” 

« Well, no,” she replied, “I will 
not, although I had my heart set upon 
it; but I know I have your good 
wishes.” 

‘* An’ my prayers,” he replied; “ an’ 
Mary, do you pray for me; pray that 
God may set my heart right, an’ pre- 
pare me for a betther an’ a happier 
life.”” 

«T will, indeed—I will, John,” she 
replied. ‘ But, dear me, how hot 
you're hands are.” 

“They are, of late,” he replied ; 
**there’s something wrong with me, 
but God will set all right soon—I 
know He will.” 

«I hope so, dear John.” 
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On the night previous to the cere- 
mony, he met her on her way from the 
delicious spring-well that sparkled in 
the centre of a small green, behind the 
house, and which was overspread by a 
beautiful hawthorn tree, that had a 
very picturesque effect—an effect ren- 
dered doubly delightful, by the mellow 
song of a thrush that sang every even- 
ing from among its branches. 

** Mary,” said he, in his soft and 
gentle voice, “as I won’t be here in the 
mornin’ to see you goin’ away from us” 
—he paused—* for ever’’— 

* Well, but won’t you see me every 
day; sure, as I said often and often 
before, I’m not lavin’ the glen.” 

‘* Ay,” said he, “ but you won’t be 
with me; Ill not hear your step, nor 
your voice won’t be in my ear, nor 
you won't be before my eye—as you 
always wor; you little know how 
lonely Z'll be; I'll have no one then 
to spake to me, an’ to cheer me, or to 
feel for what I'll suffer ; I will be very 
dissolate, then, Mary.” 

Mary knew that there was too much 
melancholy truth in these words, and 
she felt her very heart wrung with 
sorrow, for the solitary situation in 
which she knew she must leave him. 

« T know what you'll suffer, my poor 
John; you will, indeed, be very lonely,” 
she replied, with tears ; “but now that 
I am goin’ to take the step I am, I 
have been thinkin’ about my father’s 
dyin’ wishes; it may be possible I’m 
goin’ against F 

**No, no,” he exclaimed, eagerly and 
passionately interrupting her, ‘don’t 
let that thought fret you, nor lie one 
minute upon your mind; oh, no, Mary 
dear, believe me—I could—I could”— 
he paused, and then added, “ believe 
me in this, Mary—that’s all—don’t let 
that fret you.” 

«I know,” she replied, “that Rick- 
ard was always a favourite with my 
father.” 

** Mary dear,” he said, laying his 
hand gently on her arm, ‘don’t let a 
thought of that ever trouble you.” 
He paused again, and at length added, 
‘here, Mary, is a present from me ; 
it’s a goold ring of my mother’s—you 
know it well; keep that, an’ wear it 
for my sake; an’ when I’m gone, an’ 
when only my name will be left be- 
hind me for a little, think of your cou- 
sin John, that loved you—oh, that 
loved you!” 
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“ Thank you, dear John,” she would 
have said, but for some moments she 
could not command utterance. 

« John,” said she, when she became 
more composed, “ you don’t know how 
much I always loved you; sure you 
worn’t only a cousin, but a brother to 
me; an’ it was more as a dear brother 
that 1 did love you; but I’m afeard I 
oughtn’t to take this ring without your 
father’s consent.” 

“I got his consent to give it to you,” 
he said, with a choking voice; “ an’ 
now God bless you for evermore! oh, 
may you be happy, an’ never feel one 
hour of your poor cousin’s sorrow! or 
know what it is to have a broken 
heart !” 

Each, as the words were uttered, 
fell upon the bosom of the other, and 
wept bitterly. 

Mary’s wedding was indeed a happy 
wedding, and had the effect, at all 
events, of setting Rickard O’Sullivan 
right with those who had imputed to 
him motives of so sordid and selfish a 
character. Rickard brought her home 
on the day of their marriage, as had 
been previously arranged between them, 
so that, unless to see her cousin, she 
seldom visited her uncle’s house. It 
is due to her and her husband, to say 
that neither of them ever bestowed a 
thought upon the loss of her fortune. 
They had enough—an humble compe- 
tence, which, with her tender and en- 
dearing heart, and his calm but strong 
affection, secured them a fulness of 
happiness that left no wish ungratified. 
The only care that ever approached 
Mary, or for a moment threw its sha- 
dow over her tranquil and happy life, 
was the increasing ill health of her 
cousin, and, we may add, the solitary 
and unhappy life he led. After her 
marriage, no earthly argument, how- 
ever agreeable or alluring, could ever 
induce him to visit her. He kept aloof 
from her house, and from her husband, 
and even from herself, as much as he 
could, but it was evident from his 
manner, when they did chance to 
meet, that his conduct in this respect 
was the result of anything but cold- 
ness, or want of good will. Indeed, 
whenever he and Mary were together 
alone, he was the same melancholy and 
mournful, but kind and affectionate 
being as he ever had been—but if he 
met her in the company of others, he 
was shy, and silent, and distant. 
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A year had now passed, and they 
found themselves the parents of a 
lovely boy, whom they named after 
her father and her cousin. Their hap- 
piness, indeed, was complete. Mary 
had, it is true, been always a favourite 
with the inhabitants of the valley, but 
since her marriage it was impossible 
to overlook the good she effected in 
her humble sphere. A regular and 
conscientious attention to her religious 
duties, quiet and unostentatious chari- 
ty, a disposition to serve and oblige 
her neighbours, wherever and when- 
ever she could, a love of peace and an 
anxious wish to promote it, together 
with anaffection for her husband, so ten- 
der and so cheerful, that a day scarcely 
passed in which he did not feel, as it 
were, his very heart entranced in de- 
light and happiness—these, we say, 
were her virtues ; and what heart, we 
ask, could bear, without distraction and 
agony, the most distant contemplation 
of losing the priceless woman in whom 
they all were centered? 

For the present, however, there was 
no possible notion of death among the 
O’Sullivans, and Mary was as perfect 
a picture of health as she was a model 
of all the virtues which adorn her 
situation in life. Not so, however, 
her uncle, who now began to feel that 
neither wealth nor an over-scrupulous 
conscience can confer health, or ward 
off the insidious advances of disease. 
His gentle son, now in his twentieth 
year, was in that description of de- 
cline, which, during its certain pro- 
gress to the grave, assumes all the 
beautiful hues of youth and health. 
It had been known for some time past 
—or at least strongly suspected—that 
he and his father did not lead a happy 
life together. They were evidently 
estranged ; and there could be little 
doubt, from the morose and gloomy 
deportment of the father, that Ais mind 
also was ill at ease, 

Indeed, that there was some extra- 
ordinary misunderstanding between 
them, was obvious to the whole val- 
ley. They were seen no longer in 
each other’s society; they went not, 
as usual, to mass, nor returned from 
it together. They ate their meals 
separately and were scarcely ever 
seen holding conversation one with 
the other. This was the more sur- 
prising, as every one felt that his 
son’s state of health was now nearly 
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hopeless. Nothing, however, could in- 
duce Cassidy to believe this. The 
young man looked so well—his eye 
was so bright, and his cheek so rich 
in colour, that all he wanted, his fa- 
ther said, was to get rid of that cough 
that troubled him. 

In this state matters were when 
Mary, too, began to look ill, and as it 
soon turned out, to lose her health. 
It was difficult to determine the nature 
of her complaint, which seemed to be 
a nervous one, that occasioned a gene- 
ral relaxation of her strength, and in- 
duced long and frequent fainting fits. 
In the beginning, and for some time 
afterwards, her friends naturally ima- 
gined that this attack would not sig- 
nify, but, as in the case of her cousin, 
time told against her, and at the end 
of three months she was pronounced 
to be hopeless. 

During the whole period of her ill- 
ness, and even when her recovery was 
despaired of, there was nothing re- 
markable in the conduct and bearing 
of her husband, unless it might be an 
appearance of that singular indiffe- 
rence which was said to be the cha- 
racteristic of his family. He shed no 
tear, he uttered no complaint, nor did 
he seem to feel any thing at all like 
ordinary or natural sorrow. His man- 
ner, to be sure, was kind, and grave, 
and full of quiet and thoughful atten- 
tion towards her; but it was rather 
that of a man who acted more from a 
sense of duty than from the prompt- 
ings of an affectionate heart. It was 
observed, indeed, that he got into 
moods of long and unusual abstrac- 
tion, and that during ber short inter- 
vals of repose, he has often stood over 
her, silent and immoveable as a statue, 
contemplating her pale and sickly fea- 
tures. 

The dark day at length drew nigh. 
One evening, at the close of June, he 
came in from the fields, and going to 
her bed-room, found her asleep. For 
nearly an hour he sat contemplating 
that worn but placid countenance, 
which even at the eve of death breathed 
of the virtues which cast their moral 
fragrance around her humble path in 
life. At length she awoke, and found 
him as we have described. 

* Dear Rickard,” said she, ** I know 
what you feel, although the world 
doesn’t. I know your heart, an’ I 
know what's goin’ on in it; but do 
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not be sorrowful, for I have every trust 
in the mercy of God my Saviour. 
Love our child—but I needn't bid you 
do that ; andwhen you look upon him, 
think of his mother—of your own 
Mary, who was your happy wife. Let 
my poor cousin’s ring, an’ your mar- 
riage ring, be both buried with me for 
your sakes. Oh, I am wake, an’ I feel 
that this is death. Kiss me, an’ put 
your hand in mine. God bless you, 
an’ farewellnow till we meetin heaven.” 

«* An’ Mary,” he replied,  this—is 
this my airly dhrame! Is this, afther 
all, my airly dhrame |” 

He gazed upon her, and there still, 
and serene, and happy-looking, lay 
all that remained of the young and in- 
estimable creature who had been, as 
they often said to each other, “ his 
own happy wife.” 

After standing over her for a con- 
siderable time, he seemed to recollect 
himself, and passing to the kitchen 
where thefamily were all assembled, he 
simply said :— 

« That struggle’s over.” 

* Over!” they exclaimed—* do you 
mane to say she’s dead ?” 

“‘ She’s dead,” he replied, calmly, 
and said no more. 

Quietly, and without the slightest 
commotion in the family, all the usu- 
al processes required by the dead were 
gone through. She was washed, and 
laid out in the decent composure of 
death, but, as in the case of her hus- 
band, not a tear was shed over her, 
not a sob given, nor any single mani- 
festation made, that could betoken the 
existence of sorrrow for her loss. 
Even Rickard’s usual presence of 
mind and composure returned to him. 
He did not, as is generally done, leaveto 
others the arrangements and prepa- 
rations necessary for her wake and fu- 
neral. On the contrary, he did every 
thing himself that was in any way 
connected with her, even after death. 
He purchased whatever was wanted— 
pipes, tobacco, spirits, &c., and left 
nothing whatsoever to the manage- 
ment of any other person. 

When the report of her death had 
gone through the valley, which it soon 
did, all Tom Cassidy’s friends, aware 
of her father’s dying wish, assembled 
together, and after some deliberation 
came to the resolution of having her 
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interred with themselves, as it is term- 
ed, and consequently not with the 
O’Sullivans. This soon gained ground, 
and reaching her husband and his re- 
latives, caused them to express a de- 
termination firmly and indignantly 
opposed to it. On the day after her 
death, they came, as was customary, 
to the wake-house, and mentioned the 
subject to the O’Sullivans. 

‘Her father’s last words to me,” 
said Tom, “was, that if she’d died 
young, she should be buried wid 
ourselves; and I hope there is no- 
body onraisonable enough to go be- 
tween a father and his child.” 

‘‘ Isn’t it worse,” replied Andy Sul- 
livan, “ to go between a husband and 
his wife? No one ought to do it, an’ 
it seldom prospers with them that does.” 

« Well, I'm sure, Andy, you'll all 
have no objection now at any rate,” 
said her uncle, * especially as they wor 
her father’s dyin’ words.” 

«* Slantha ghud,* Tom,” replied old 
O'Sullivan, “but we have every ob- 


jection, an’ I hard it whispered afore 


now that ail his last words never came 
down to usashespoke them. Thigham 
thu shin? Do you understand that ?” 

“* Slantha maigh ghud,t Andy,” re- 
torted the other, “but many a good 
lie you hard whispered, an’ that was 
one o’ them. In the mane time, what 
do youmane—why but you spake out?” 

*“T have my mainin’, Tom, an’ you 


know it too.”’ 

“ Know it, ha! ha! hal that’s 
good—how am I to know your main- 
in’ by your mumpin’ ?” 

‘«* Well, he’s in his grave that tould 
me, an’ of coorse not to the fore to 
make it good, an’ that was Owen 
Mahon that’s gone; but he was not 
the only man wasof the same opinion.” 

«* What opinion, man alive ?” 

«« Why, then, since you must hear 
it, that it was her father’s, that’s 
stretched inside there, wish, that she 
an’ Rickard should be married, instead 
of that they should not. Now be- 
tween yourself an’ the Almighty, Tom 
Cassidy, you know best.” 

“Ido know best, Andy, an’ more- 
over I tell you that it was his wish 
wanst ; but let me ax you, does a man 
never change his opinion? Ay, an’ 
it was my own wish too,” he con- 
tinued, “ an’ if she that’s now gone 


* Your health! From this it was evident that they were drinking. 
t A good health to you. 
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from us all was alive—God rest her 
sowl, an’ make her bed in heaven this 
day! Amin—if she was, she could 
tell you that I was for the match my- 
self; but could I go aginst her father’s 
dyin’ words?” 

« Amin, I pray! the Lord be good to 
her sowl this day! Well, to tell the 
thruth, I hard her say so herself; but, 
Tom Cassidy, as for havin’ her buried 
from her husband an* his people, put 
that out o’ your head.” 

** Indeed, then, I'll do no sichthing, 
Andy, for buried wid her own people 
she'll be, plaise the Lord.” 

© Arra beaisy, Tom, achora; there’s 
two, or maybe three, words to that 
bargain—where would her husband's 
frinds be ?” 

«© Wherever they like, Andy; pray- 
in’ for her sowl, as they ought to be, 
an’ axin’ God’s forgiveness for goin’ 
aginst her father’s wishes.” 

« Well, it jist comes to this, Tom, that 
it'll be lamh laidher anoughther wid us 
—the strong hand uppermost, an’so the 
strong hand must carryit ; for if she’s 
to be taken’ from her husband's frinds, 
it will be over their bodies—so if that’s 
to be the way of it, let us hear no 
more about it now, only send over 
your glass, for we may as well finish 
the bottle as our hand’s in—here’s a 
betther way o’ thinkin’ to you, an’ let 
what’s right prosper!” 

«© Thank you, Andy,” replied Cassi- 
dy, “ the same to you an’ your’s! let 
the right prosper, then, in this busi- 
ness; an’ we're jist as willin’ an’ as 
able too, I b'lieve, to put it to the 
strong hand as the O'Sullivans; so, 
till then, here’s God bless us all, an’ 
have mercy on the sowls of the faith- 


ful departed !” 

“ Amin, achierna!” replied Andy, 
“an’ the O'Sullivans is able an’ will- 
in’ to take their own part, ever an’ 
always ; but, lettin’ that pass, Tom, 
for this is’nt the place for it, how is 
your son, poor John ?” 


Cassidy's face became overshadow- 


ed; his voice changed from the loud 
argumentative vivacity which had ani- 
mated it, and he replied :— 

** I could'nt think it was so bad wid 
him until the day before yestherday, 
that the docthor seen him, an’ he has 
ordhered him to the say air ; but he’s 
afeard it's too late. There’s a young 
docthor, a cousin of our own, from Bal- 


lymona, that’s expected to-morrow, an’ 
he’s to go wid us, an’ take care of him.” 





‘* An’ are you lavin’ the neighbour- 
hood, then ?” 

“¢ We are, for a while, at any rate 
—himself an’ myself; for wherever 
he goes, I'll go—he was my hope, 
my pride, my ” He paused and 
sighed deeply, but added nothing 
more. 

The arbitrament to which the res- 
pective claims of the parties, as to the 
right of having Mary O'Sullivan in- 
terred with them, were put, soon took 
wind, and, short as was the period, 
they made every preparation for a 
fierce and furious trial of strength. 
Very fortunately, however, some of 
the soberer and more reasonable in- 
habitants of the valley, friends to 
both parties, communicated an account 
of the preparations then making to the 
parish priest, who, as he must be 
present at the funeral, felt it to be his 
duty to prevent such an inhuman and 
unseemly conflict. 

In all this discussion Rickard took 
no part whatsoever ; he listened, and 
was silent ; but it might be observed 
that the melancholy expression of his 
eye gave way, once or twice, to a rapid 
gleam of fire, that resembled a flash 
of midnight lightning, breaking forth 
from darkness, and fleeting into dark- 
ness again. These appearances could 
scarcely be noticed—they were as mo- 
mentary as thought, and no sooner 
over than his eye resumed the same 
calm and imperturbable expression as 


before. 


The next morning, as they were 
preparing to put her in the coffin, her 
cousin, John Cassidy, who had not 
made his appearance at the wake- 
house until then, was seen approach- 
ing. His walk, as usual, was feeble 
and slow, and sorrowful. The health- 


ful looking, but deceptive emblem of 
decline, had left his cheek for a time, 
and his countenance, from its paleness, 
pow bore the aspect of utter and hope- 
less desolation. After having received 


that low-voiced greeting which is pe- 


culiar to those who surround the 
dead, he looked about him and asked : 
** Where is she—my cousin Mary, 
where is she laid out ?” 
«Folly me,” said her husband ; 
* she is in here, John.” 


As they were about to enter, seve- 


ral persons rushed forward with a 
view of entering also, but the young 
man turned round and said :— 

** T’ll take it as a favour if you'll not 
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come in ; I wish to have no one with 
me but Rickard.” Rickard put his 
hand against them-— 

“€ Stay back,” said he, “ nobody can 
be allowed in while her cousin’s here.” 

He shut the door as he spoke. 

The poor feeble invalid approached 
the bed on which she was laid out, and 
gazed at her with a long and heart- 
broken look. He did not sob, nor in- 
dulge in grief asit usuallyappears ; but 
as he stood, in utter silence, the tears 
ran down his cheeks in showers. 
Rickard also looked on in silence, but 
he appeared to be altogether unmoved. 

«‘ Mary,” the young man proceeded, 
“if you had known my heart—my 
sufferin’ an’ breakin’ heart, you would 
have a great dale to forgive me, but 
you would forgive me, an’ you would 
pity me—you would pity your cousin 
John, that—that ” The mourn- 
ful monotony of his voice was here 
broken for a moment, and he paused, 
whilst his tears gushed out more co- 
piously! “I did, Mary dear, for your 
sake, all that I could do. I said not a 
word, afeared I'd make you unhappy, 
for you’d be unhappy if you knew 
what it was that made me unhappy. 
I knew your lovin’ heart too well for 
that. I knew how wrong it was in me! 
but I read, Mary dear, an’ I fasted, 
an’ I prayed, an’ I did, as I said, all 
that I could do—I'm not sure that in 
other matthers I acted right, but I 
was undher obadience to my father, an’ 
the command is, ‘childhren obay your 
parents in all things, for that is plasin’ 
to the Lord.’ Oh, lovin’ an’ affection- 
ate Mary, this is the first time I ever 
spoke to you that I had’nt your eye to 
smile upon me, an’ your sweet voice 
to answer me, or your tears, Mary, to 
pity me, an’ console me in the sorrow 
that you could’nt undherstand, an’ 
that I durstn’t tell you!” He then 
paused afew minutes in deep affliction 


—‘‘Isee,” he proceeded, turning to 
Rickard, “that she has the ring I 


gave her on her finger.” 


“ She desired me,” replied her hus- 
band, * to have it buried with her.” 

A tumult, singular in its character, 
and instantaneous, seemed to start up 
into his heart—he fixed his eyes upon 
vacancy, into which he looked wildly 
and distractedly— Oh God!” he ex- 
claimed, “could it be possible”—and 
dropping upon his knees beside the bed, 


he buried his face in the bed-clothes, 
and wept aloud. 
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Rickard soothed and consoled him, 
and, unquestionably, the contrast be- 
tween them was very striking—the 
one calm, and almost cold-looking, 
under such a loss—and the other an 
impersonation of the most violent grief. 
The world, however, is always too 
prone to judge and condemn by ap- 
pearances. Even Rickard’s seeming 
indifference at this period was the 
theme of animadversion and abuse 
throughout the whole valley. When her 
cousin recovered, he proceeded—* I 
came, Mary dear, to ask your forgive- 
ness—my offence was one that I 
could’nt help—my poor heart will soon 
be free from all its errors—it’ll soon 
have neither sorrow for itself to feel, 
nor shame for others—and my repen- 
tance, that must be known only to 
God, and all my inward struggles, 
won't trouble me long now—Oh no! 
I'll be soon as you are—and I only 
hope that I may be as happy!” 

He here was obliged to sit for a little, 
in order to recruit his strength; for he 
was, indeed, very weak and feeble. 

* T have a request to ax, Rickard,” 
he said, turning to him, and after he 
had recovered strength—* it’s to be 
buried with her, if you'll allow it !” 

** At wanst, John dear, replied the 
other—at wanst—only |’m afraid your 
father won’t suffer it.” 

‘* Well, if he does, you have n’t any 
objection then 2” 

** None in the world, dear John— 
and, indeed, I think it would be a pity 
to bury you asundher—for no sisther 
ever loved a brother betther than she 
loved you.” 

«* Even death,” he said, ** had been 
tendher to her—for she doesn’t Jook 
like a corpse. Farewell, Mary dear !” 
he proceeded—* little I thought when 
I last bid you farewell, that we'd meet 
so soon in another world—farewell !|— 
and may the light of God’s love be 
with your pure spirit—and may you 
rest in peace for ever!” 

He then turned to withdraw, when 
Rickard said—“ Are you goin, John, 
without kissin her lips? You know 
you'll never look upon her face again.” 

The poor young man turned round, 
and, looking upon her husband, said— 

«© Rickard, I daren’t—I daren’t—1” 
he hesitated, however, and seemed to 
ponder for a time—at length, he turn- 
ed his eyes upon her—they filled 
again—his lips quivered—and with 
an uncontrollable burst of tenderness 
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and sorrow, he threw himself on the 
bed, kissed her wildly, and bathed 


her face with his tears. This relieved 


him, and after receiving support and 


consolation from her husband, he took 
his departure. 


CHAP. VI.—‘** GRAVE GIVE UP THY DEAD!” 


Tue appearance of the respective 


parties or factions the next morning, 
was formidable. Every male among 
them able to carry a cudgel, had pro- 
cured a good one; and, it was quite 
evident, that unless they came to some 
terms, or, that one party yielded to 
the other, blood must be shed. When 
mass for the dead, however, was over, 
the Priest addressed himself to the 
multitude, in terms that were calcu- 
lated to make them feel ashamed of 
their brutal and almost sacrilegious 
determination. He said, that if John 
Cassidy did utter a wish to have his 
daughter buried along with his own 
family, he was guilty of an error in 
judgment in having done so. It pro- 
ceeded on his part, he said, from an 
excess of affection that one could 
scarcely quarrel with; but, notwith- 
standing this, it was quite clear that 
the husband's claim was a stronger one 
than the father’s. God, by the sa- 
crament of marriage, he proceeded, 
had made the husband and wife one 
flesh, and, it was contrary to reason 
and common sense, and to the very in- 
stincts of nature, that they should be 
separated in death who had been toge- 
ther in life, during all its vicissitudes 
of happiness and trial—of love and 
sorrow. The body of the deceased, 
therefore, should be interred with her 
husband's family, if he wished it to be 
so—for, ina case like this, none but the 
husband had any moral, legal, or natu- 
ral right to determine the question. 

Rickard now approached the coffin, 
and simply said, after looking on it in 
silence for about a minute or two— 

« There lies the body of my wife— 
and, I swear by Him who has taken 
you to himself, Mary dear, that the 
first man that attempts to bury you 
anywhere but with your husband's fa- 
mily, will not take his life out of my 
hands! God has heard that oath, and 
I'll keep it!” 

There spoke a spirit in his words 
which could not be trifled with, and 
the funeral proceeded to the place of 
interment, the priest accompanying it, 
not only from respect for the dead, 
but in order to prevent the possibility 


ofa conflict. It was observed as they 


went along, that the Cassidys and their 
faction had many private conferences 
together, a circumstance which looked 
somewhat suspicious. After a little 
time, however, two or three of the 
leading men amongst them assured the 
priest and Rickard that they had 
changed their mind, and given up all 
notion whatsoever of disputing the 
point with the O’Sullivans. “ Let 
her,” they said, “be buried with her 
husband, they would not now inter- 
fere.” Everything of course proceed- 
ed amicably; the keene was raised 
from time to time, the death-bell was 
tolled, and Rickard O'Sullivan saw 
“his own Mary” laid peacefully and 
with all the rights and solemnities of 
religion in the calm solitude of the 
grave. 

It may be well and truly observed 
that there is not any moment in the 
melancholy history of death so intense- 
ly bitter to the heart, as that in which 
we return from the interment of those 
we love, to the hearth from which they 
have been taken. It is then the dis- 
tracted spirit suffers that terrible sense 
of desolation and agonizing pain of 
loss, which often drives it into despair, 
and sometimes renders it contumacious 
under the dispensations of God. 
Rickard O'Sullivan, having seen his 
wife interred, peremptorily refused to 
join his friends and her’s in the usual 
potations which take place, as they 
say, to drown sorrow, at the close of 
the funeral. They could not get him 
to speak, nor to fix his attention upon 
any topic or any object whatsoever, 
after the last sod had been beaten 
down upon the grave. He returned 
home slowly and in silence, and after 
looking around the house, as if he 
sought for something which he could 
not find, he sat down before the fire, 
and placing his head upon his open 
hands, remained motionless in that si- 
tuation. His friends were not sur- 
prised at this in the beginning, be- 
cause they knew that it was a habitual 
posture of his when under the influence 
of any strong feeling. During that 
whole day he spoke not to any one, 
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though frequently spoken to himself. 
Neither did he Lal about him nor 


change even for a single moment from 
the same position. Night found him 
there—midnight found him there, and 
when remonstrated with and urged to 
take rest, he was silent and indifferent 


to all that was said to him. Between 


four and five o'clock in the morning 
he went to bed, and when he got up 
and ate a mouthful or two of breakfast 
he resumed the same place and the 
same posture, passing the day and the 
night precisely as he had done before. 
Even this, however, did not much sur- 
prise his family, who knew the inestima- 
ble value of her he had lost,and the singu- 
Jar force and tenderness of the affection 
she had borne him. When day, how- 
ever, after day passed on, without any 
apparent diminution of his grief, when 
it was found that reasoning and re- 
proof were resorted to in vain, and 
when to all they said and pressed upon 
him not a syllable of reply was given, 
they began to feel alarmed, and to ap- 
prehend that the one great passion of 
grief was likely to devour and destroy 
all his other faculties. 

A fortnight had now elapsed, during 
which he had scarcely ever left his 
seat at the fire, unless to seek a short 
snatch of rest for a few hours, gene- 
rally from four o’clock in the morning 
to seven or eight. At the expiration 
of this period, however, he began to 
go abroad, and was heard to mutter 
some short and broken sentences to 
himself. The places to which he now 
resorted were those where their ten- 
derest interviews had taken place, and 
that especially where the first disclo- 
sure of their love was made. Here he 
would stand or sit with his head upon 
his hands, generally, indeed almost al- 
ways in silence, unless when he un- 
consciously ejaculated, “ My airly 
dhrame! my airly dhrame! and ‘think 
of her that refused them all for your 
sake, dear Rickard !’"’ for these were 
the only words he was known to utter. 

The little grassy glen, which we have 
already described, was also a favourite 
haunt of his. There he used to sit in 
the usual posture, or sometimes throw 
himself on his face, and pore for hours 
on the stream that sang its melan- 
choly and continuous little dirge, as if 
striving to sympathize with, and soothe 
his grief. 

ow strange and inconsistent is the 
world, as well as every portion of it! 
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There was now felt throughout the 
glen, by all those who had ignorantly 


taxed him with want of feeling, a kind 

of general remorse for the injustice 
they had done him. All his former 
integrity of life—his quiet kindness— 
his unobtrusive benevolence—were re- 
membered in his favour, and the ma- 
jesty of his sorrow gave his person 
and his sufferings a claim upon their 
respect and compassion that could not 
be withstood. These were manifested 
in a hundred ways. If he happened, 
unconsciously, to approach those youth- 
ful assemblages, where their popular 
amusements and pastimes were going 
forward, they suspended them until 
he passed. The laugh, the song, or 
the voice of the fiddle ceased as he 
went by, and were not resumed until 
he had gone out of hearing. Ifa 
stranger happened to be present, and 
to ask his name, and why they paid 
him that mark of respect, the usual 
reply was— That’s Rickard O’Sul- 
livan, who broke his heart after his 
wife—the best wife that ever was in 
the glen.” 

His family now deemed it full time 
to take such steps as might arouse 
him from his lethargy of grief, and if 
possible, restore him to their little 
world, and to those duties which were 
now left neglected. They, conse- 
quently, called a general meeting of 
his friends, in order to consider and 
determine on what should be done. 
They gathered round him—they spoke 
to him—they reproved him—they 
threatened him—they implored him— 
but all to no purpose. The man lived 
an inner life—his mind seemed to 
brood over and enjoy his grief—the 
image on which his imagination dwelt 
was shrined in his own heart, and he 
could not look from it. No wonder, 
therefore, that he was withdrawn from 
external things, and wrapped up in this 
melancholy and powerful passion. 

The meeting we have mentioned 
passed, but nothing was done that had 
any obvious effect upon O'Sullivan. 
Week after week glided by, and there 
he still was, mute and sorrow-bound as 
ever. Another meeting was held, 
but with similar effect. The man, in 
fact, seemed utterly lost in this fearful 
abstraction, and altogether beyond the 
reach of all human aid or consolation. 
At length they remembered that the 
Parish Priest was a man for whom he 
had entertained a singular regard, and 
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it was thought that through his inter- 
ference it might be possible to bring 
him under the influence of religion, 
not directly as a principle, but as an 
association ; they knew, indeed, that 
religion had always exercised a pow- 
erful sway over him, and they calcu- 
lated, that if the recollection of any 
impression could awaken him to a con- 
sciousness of his situation, that would. 
The priest, in addition to being a kind 
and a pious, was also an acute and in- 
telligent man. It occurred to him, 
that if O'Sullivan could be placed in a 
situation where surrounding objects 
might not keep alive in his mind the 
remembrance of his loss—if he were 
placed altogether amidst new scenes, 
and new circumstances, so as that a 
train of new ideas were supplied to his 
mind, it might be possible for him to 
throw off the gloomy weight that 
pressed him down, and once more be 
able to discharge his social and moral 
duties. This ultimately succeeded, but 
only to a partial extent. With much 
difficulty, and after the most harassing 
exertions, the priest induced him to 
express a kind of consent, to allow his 
share of the family property to be sold, 
with a view of emigrating to America. 
All, however, was left to the manage- 
ment of his friends, who could not pre- 
vail upon him to take any part in mak- 
ing the necessary preparations for the 
step he was about to take. 

« No,” he said, * I can do nothing; 
but I will go to America—I will go 
any where—any where—all the world’s 
the same to me now!” 

The account of this slight change, 
and the rumour of his intended depar- 
ture to America, soon spread abroad, 
and, as usual, were the general topics 
of conversation in the valley, and be- 
yond it. ‘Tom Cassidy and his cousin 
had removed immediately after Mary’s 
interment, to the sea coast, where it 
appeared that the life of poor John 
still hovered between hope and des- 
pair. So eager, indeed, was his fa- 
ther to remove him to a healthier 
situation, that they set out in a chaise 
on the night of the very day on which 
Mary was buried. From time to time 
intelligence passed between them and 
the inhabitants of the valley, so that no 
week passed on which they did not, 
one way or other, become cognizant of 
each other’s hopes and condition. 

At length the auction was held, and 
the very day for Rickard’s departure 
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appointed. His mind was very little 
changed. To all that was done he 
gave a silent but impatient assent, in- 
timating that they might do whatever 
they pleased, provided they did not 
disturb the settled sorrow to which he 
had surrendered himself. One of his 
brothers, who had been for some time 
previous extremely anxious to emi- 
grate, availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to accompany him, otherwise 
his family never would have consented 
thathe should undertake so longa jour- 
ney alone, and in such a state of mind. 

Time will pass, however, and the 
day preceding that appointed for his 
long and everlasting farewell to the 
valley had arrived. His spirit was fear- 
fully dark—his face thin, sharp, and 
pale as death—and his eyes heavy and 
blood-shot. It was evident, indeed, 
that the struggle within had wrecked 
him dreadfully ; his strength was gone, 
his size diminished beyond belief, and 
his whole appearance that of a man 
broken down into the most pitiable 
debility and prostration, both of mind 
and body. 

When breakfast was over, on the 
morning just alluded to, Rickard went 
out, and it was observed that he walk- 
ed over allthose particular places which 
their affection had made sacred to his 
heart. He was observed to pause at 
them, and to muse over them, and 
occasionally to look over the whole 
valley, and having gone all his melan- 
choly rounds, he returned homewards. 
It was while passing slowly along that 
he was overtaken by an old woman 
who had acted in the capacity of ser- 
vant, or something more, in his wife's 
family for many long years. 

*¢ Rickard, achora,” she exclaimed, 
“is it thrue that you're gone beside 
yourself wid grief afther Mary?” 

To this, of course, she received no 
reply. 

** An’ are you goin’ to Ameriky to- 
morrow?” 

No reply. 

« Oh, it’s thrue enough,” she ejacu- 
lated aloud, “devil a word he’ll spake, 
an’ I may bring my message home 
again. Howsomever, I'll tell it, any 
way, an’ then poor John won't or can’t 
blame me.” 

On hearing John’s name, he paused, 
and turned his eyes upon her, but still 
spoke not. 

‘Poor John,” she said,“ sent you 
this last message from his dyin’ 
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lips; he has heard that you're go- 
in’ to Ameriky in the mornin’, an’ 
he bid me tell you, that it’s his wish, 
if ever you loved Mary Cassidy, an’ if 
Mary Cassidy ever loved you, that 
you'll get a pick-axe and a spade, 
you'll go to her grave, and look wanst 
more upon the face you loved, before 
you lave her durin’ duration. If you 
ever loved her, this you're to do; an’ 
if you did not, you'll go widout it. 
So now farewell, and God prosper you 
wherever you go; but if you have a 
heart in your body, take my advice, 
an’ do what he bids you.” 

Rickard said neither yes or no, but 
pursued his journey homewards, as if 
nothing had occurred, or no such mes- 
sage been delivered. He sat, as usual, 
before the fire for a considerable time, 
but as evening approached, it was ob- 
served that he went out, and in the 
course of about an hour or so, return- 
ed again, bearing with him a pick-axe, 
which, with a spade and shovel, he 
placed behind the door, and once more 
resigned himself to his sorrow. 

That night was passed altogether in 
making preparations for to-morrow’s 
journey, and, consequently, scarcely 
any one in the house slept. Rickard 
occupied his usual place, but it was 
evident that he appeared more dis- 
turbed than he had been for many 
weeks before. He wrung his hands— 
he pressed his temples with them, as 
if he suffered intense pain, and fre- 
quently placed his hand on his heart, 
as if a great portion of his suffering 
lay there. 

The next morning, as usual, a con- 
siderable concourse of neighbours were 
assembled to see him off. Breakfast 
had been disposed of, and the last fare- 
well was about to be taken, when he 
went to the open door, andtaking from 
behind it the spade, shovel, and pick- 
axe, he turned about, and placing his 
hand upon six of his nearest friends, 
he said— 

* Follow me; I must take one 
last look at Mary’s face before I leave 
her for ever. No one but myself and 
you six must come.” 

It was enough. The determined 
spirit in which he spoke admitted not 
of gainsay or opposition, and without 
another word he and his friends pro- 
ceeded to the grave-yard where she had 
been buried. Without any delay, the 
task of disinterring her commenced. 
Rickard stood with folded arms, pale 
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brow, and breaking heart, watching 
the melancholy task in which they 
were engaged. Spadeful after spade. 
ful was thrown out, and down still 
they went, lower and lower, until they 
thought it time that the coffin should 
begin to be felt or to appear. 

* Aisy,” said Rickard,—“ oh, aisy, 
aisy, and don’t let the spade come 
harsh agin the coffin !” 

Still they proceeded, until one of 
them exclaimed, “ this is very strange ; 
but I think as God is to judge me, 
there’s no coffin at all here. I helped 
to make the grave, and I helped to 
fill it up on her, an’ I say solemnly, 
that neither she nor the conffi’s here. 
We're now at the fresh clay, an’ here 
she is not.” 

* You’re mad! you’re mad!” said 
Rickard, calmly, going himself into the 
grave as he spoke, and seizing the 
spade, ‘ Mary not here! my own 
Mary not here! great God!” 

A few moments, however, soon satis- 
fied not only him but his friends that his 
suspicions were tootrue. In that grave 
most unquestionably she was not, and 
out of that grave most assuredly had 
she been taken. Briefly, but with sharp 
and scrutinizing eye, they examined 
the graves about them, toassure them- 
selves that there could be no mistake. 
None however had been made. No 
other grave had been opened there for 
several years before, and only one thing 
was certain, that some sacrilegious 
profanation of the dead had in this in- 
stance been committed. 

Rickard, who seemed to have been 
somewhat restored to himself by this 
extraordinary and shocking discovery, 
turned his eyes in the direction of that 
part of the grave-yard where the Cas- 
sidys interred their dead, and said— 

‘* Don’t fill up the grave yet, but folly 
me.” 

They accordingly proceeded to 
the spot where old John had been 
buried, and there, clearly before their 
eyes, was beside his a second grave, 
whose appearance indicated the pre-~ 
cise period of time which elapsed since 
Mary’s death. 

«There she lies,” said Rickard, 
pointing to the lesser grave, * open it 
quickly.” We need scarcely say that 
there was little time lost in fulfilling 
his words ; but we do say that no lan- 
guage could describe their surprise 
and dismay, when on opening and 
clearing out this grave also, they could 
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discover no appearance of either corpse 
or coffin! The search, in fact, was 
fruitless. Even her father’s grave was 
opened and examined in vain. It was 
evident that she had disappeared, but 
as to the cause of her disinterment, or 
the parties implicated in it, they were 
utterly at a loss to form any guess or 
opinion. The exhumation of dead 
bodies for the purposes of medical 
science, was a thing at that period 
of time seldom heard of, or prac- 
tised, except in large towns. Words, 
therefore, cannot give any notion of 
the awful state of excitement, or in 
more appropriate language, of mad- 
dened horror into which this frightful 
discovery threw Rickard O'Sullivan. 

‘The Cassidys,” said he, “ are at 
the bottom of this, but no matther—as 
God expects justice at my hands, so 
will I have b lood or Mary’ 8 body at 
their's. Close these graves, an’ then 
for her uncle’s. Make haste—make 
haste. Oh! want | was all to this!— 
Make haste, I say; my revenge will 
be dreadful if she is ; not got! 

Whilst they are hastening to the 
temporary residence of Thomas Cas- 
sidy, we shall beg our readers to ac- 
company us, on the evening before this 
search, to a rocky and magnificent 
head-land, that stood at least a thou- 
sand feet over the broad and bound- 
less Atlantic. It was immediately 


CHAP. 


THE poor invalid, accompanied by the 
young doctor, as he was called, to whom 
we have alluded—or in other words, by 
a medical student—was in the habit, 
when the evenings were peculiarly 
mild andfine, of ascending the promon- 
tory just mentioned, order that he 
might, as he said himself, stand and 
take a long look at the setting sun. 
**T feel a strange pleasure,” he used 
to say, “in gazin’upon it—I forget every 
thing about me--my friends--my illness-- 
all the little matthers that throuble me 
in the coorse o’ the day—all the cares 
that one even like me can have—an’ has 
—I forget them all, an’I feel some- 
thing that’s partly joy and partly sor- 
row ; but let it be what it may, I know 
I could wish itto last for ever. I feel 
as if I was in some beautiful dhrame, 
like a dhrame of heaven, that I never, 
never wish to waken from at all. It 
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under this head-land that Cassidy had 
taken lodgings for himself and his son, 
and at the present time, while the 
poor and gentle-hearted young man 
was on the very verge of the grave, he 
appeared, as we said before, to a casual 
observer, to be in the very bloom of 
youth and health. The boy himself, 
unlike most persons labouring under 
that mocking and deceitful malady, 
had, from the moment that its symp- 
toms began unequivocally to set in, 
never suffered himself to be deceived 
by false allurements of hope and 
confidence, while his father, on the 
contrary, imposed upon by his bright 
eye and healthy-looking cheek, would 
not listen to the assurances of the doc- 
tor, that his son’s case was beyond ail 
remedy. It had been agreed upon, 
however, that a medical man of great 
eminence in that complaint, the Stokes 
of his day in fact, should be called in, 
and that his opinion on the subject 
should be considered final. The cir- 
cumstances we are about to detail oc- 
curred, as we said, on the evening of 
the day preceding that appointed for 
Rickard’s departure to America, so 
that the day on which he and his 
friends went to demand from Thomas 
Cassidy the body of his niece, was that 
appointed for hearing the final decision 
of the new physician. Having pre- 
mised these matters, we now proceed. 


ATLANTIC,——CONCLUSION, 


I'll be able to make the 
but as this evenin’ is so 
calm an’ clear, let us go.” 

They accordingly set out, but in 
consequence of poor John's weakness, 
the day was so near a close, that the 
sun had reached his furthest limit in 
the west when they arrived—other- 
wise the gentle invalid generally pre- 
ferred sitting an hour or so, to watch 
his gradual decline. 

The scene that opened upon them 
from this magnificent head-land was 
such, indeed, as for beauty and sub- 
limity could rarely be witnessed.— 
Over the surface of the great Atlan- 
tic, and at least a thousand feet be- 
neath where they stood, lay a bound- 
less extent of mist or vapour, which, 
before it became tinged by the sun’s 
rays, had assumed the appearance of 
an open champain country, divided, as 


isn’t often 
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it were, into large fields, spacious high- 
ways, broad pastoral plains, and ex- 
tensive meadows; and so palpably did 


the impression of reality force itself 


their senses, that it required 
a strong effort ‘of self-possession to 
undeceive the eye and imagination, 
as to the appearances which misled 
them. 

Gradually, however, this scene 
changed, and as the sun began to sink 
in the far distance, his sloping beams 
aught the upper portions of this beau- 
tiful vapour, and coloured them with 
an exquisite variety of the richest 
hues—each portion assuming a dif- 
ferent tinge, in consequence of its po- 
sition with regard to the sun. The 
effect of these higher parts, thus lit 
up into glowing and varied splendour, 
as contrasted with the calm broad 
reaches of wonderful country, which 
lay under them, was such as scarcely 
any imagination can conceive. Thus 
elevated, y 
gold and precious stones, shining un- 
der the evening sun, in some happy 
country of enchantment or romance, 
where there was neither sin nor sor- 
row nor evil, to disturb the serene 
lives of the innocent inhabitants. No 
wonder, indeed, that a dying boy 
on the verge of heaven, should love 
to dream over and mingle with such a 
scene. 

A more surprising effect, however, 
was still to come. As the sun went 
down yet farther into the great deep, 
his glory communicated itself by degrees 
to thewholeexpanse,whichwas ultimate- 
ly kindled into one great flood of pris- 
matic light, glowing in the richest and 
most gorgeous colours, all of which 
now blazed with the deep effulgence 
of what seemed his last sparkling 
fires. Such a sight as this upon 
the vast and measureless ocean was 
ample compensation for the toil sus- 
tained by the poor youth in going to 
see it; “and, indeed, he must have 
been a poet of nature’s own making, 
to enjoy it as he did. 

The scene now assumed an aspect 
of new beauty. Allat once the sun’s 
disk dipped in the ocean, into which 
it nearly disappeared, leaving upon 
the singular scenery we have described 
a golden haze, so rich, warm, and 
transparent, that the whole view looked 
like what we have often dreamt of the 
atmosphere that surrounds the happy 
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spiritsin heaven. This, however, was 
one of those beautiful atmospheric illu- 
sions, that are so often observed on 
ocean scenery; for the sun, which 
had only set in a deceptive horizon, re- 
appeare sd in a few moments, thus 
literally seeming to rise again. This 
unexpected and second rising, ap- 
parently so much out of the usual 
course of nature, was calculated to fill 
the mind with emotions of grandeur, 
terror, and delight. Its effects were, 
indeed, altogether beyond the powers 
of description. He now shone for a 
brief period in all that mild and cloud- 
less effulgence, which, during summer 
and autumn, marks his disappearance in 
the distant ocean, making its counte- 
nance toreflect thelight of his presence, 
as the face of Moses was made radiant 
by that which emanated from the un- 
veiled glory of the Godhead. 

The cliff, too, from which they con- 
templated this scene, was covered with 
lichens and mosses of various colours, 
which had a fine effect, especially as 
it stood out, mighty and stupendous, 
against the crimson sun, whose deep 
empurpled light touched them with 
picturesque beauty, and gave to the 
whole magnificent mass that wild and 
solemn grandeur which expands and 
agitates the spirit with a feeling of 
greatness and sublimity. 

Just as the sun had ceased to be vi- 
sible, and the thickening shadows be- 
gan to envelope our invalid and his 
companion, two ravens, uttering their 
harsh and boding ery, shot out far 
below them from the sides of the cliff, 
and kept circling and wheeling about 
until the -y vanished mysteriously in the 
twilight. Their appearance, which 
harmonized well with the wildness of 
the place and the growing darkness, 
was one of melancholy portent to the 
dying boy, who looked upon them as 
birds of dark and funereal omen, indi- 
cative of the fate to which he was re- 
signed only because he knew it was 
unavoidable. 

As they stood to de part and looked 
around them, a change had already 
taken place, which, as contrasted with 
what they had just witnessed, was 
striking and awful. The sun had now 
for some minutes gone down—the rich 
colours faded away—the deep-toned 
fires became fainter and fainter—the 
ideal world vanished, and in a few 
brief minutes the glory of this Great 
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Vision had departed. But this was not 
all. Darkness now set in—the winds 
leaped, as it were, into motion—the 
mighty waters began to heave, and 
there remained before them, stretched 
out almost beyond the bounds of imagi- 
nation itself, nothing but the desert 
bosom of the dark anddesolate Atlantic, 
blackening into interminable gloom un- 
der the shadows of approaching night.* 

On reaching home, John’s father re- 
proved him, but in an affectionate 
way, for having st#id out so late, and 
exposed himself to the night air. 

“It doesn’t signify much, father,” he 
replied, “whether I gain or lose a day 
or two; but I know I wouldn't miss the 
sight I seen from the cliffs above for a 
whole week of my unhappy life.” 

«‘ John,” said his father, you let 
your spirits down too much, an’ always 
did—ZJ don’t give you up yet—and I'll 
hould a wager that the new docthor to- 
morrow will be on myside.” 

The boy fixed his eyes upon his fa- 
ther’s face and, said—* father, if you 
take my advice, you'll ax his opinion 
about yourself—for, indeed, to look at 
you, one would think that you have 
death in your face. I never seen sich 
a change as there isin you. Ah, fa- 
ther! father !” 

He turned his eyes on him with a 
look of sorrowful reproach, as he 
spoke, intimating that he could have 
said much more if he wished ; but af- 
ter musing a little, and shaking his 
head in a mournful manner, as if com- 


muning with himself, he withdrew for - 


the night. 

Thomas Cassidy, owing to what- 
soever cause, had become, as his son 
observed, so strikingly changed in his 
appearance, that it was difficult to 
recognize him as the stout, healthy- 
looking man he had hitherto been. He 
was shrunk up to half his size—his 
limbs that had been lusty and vigorous 
dwindled to nothing—his head, in- 
stead of being erect, as it uscd to be, 
was now so much stooped, that his 
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chin almost lay upon his breast ; andhis 
pale face, of late generally unshaven,was 
so sharp and emaciated, that it was 
obvious to every eye he must have been 
suffering severely from some rancorous 
disease, either of mind or body. It 
was, however, when you looked into 
his hollow eyes, that you saw there 
was some frightful spirit at work with- 
in him, that was making fearful wreck 
of his health or peace of mind, or of 
both. His temper, too, had changed 
as much as his appearance. He went 
about from morning till night, silent 
and gloomy—or when he did speak, 
it was in an impatient and snappish 
manner-—like a man upon whose most 
cherished projects the calamitous 
blight of disappointment had fallen. 

On the next morning the doctor was 
expected, and Cassidy had at last con- 
sented to take for his son a verdict of 
life or death at his hands. Abouteleven 
o’clock, John, who sat above the house 
where they lodged, on the brow of a 
rock that faced the sun, saw his father 
approaching with his usual slow pace 
and gloomy manner. 

“John,” said he, “ this day will de- 
cide all—isn’t this the day, too, that 
Rickard is to go to Amerika ?” 

“ Tt is,” replied the son. 

*T am sorry,” pursued the father, 
“that we didn’t prevent him from 
goin’ for another day at all events.” 

«| tried to prevent him, father; but 
I’m not sure whether I succeeded or 
not.” 

“You!” exclaimed Cassidy, starting, 
and much disturbed— you, John— 
how could you do it? You surely 
wouldn't perjure yourself--you wouldn't 
brake the solemn oath you tuck.” 

‘Short as my poor life was to be, 
father,” replied his son, * that oath 
has made it shorter.” 

“ Well, an’ don’t you know it was 
all for your good—I didn't then think 
you would dic, and by all accounts 
Rickard was brakin’ down, an’ likely 
soon to folly her—a broken heart an’ 


* The singular effects produced on this occasion were not such as mark an ordi- 


nary setting of the sun, even uponthe broad Atlantic. 


Every one residing upon 


the coast must know that, owing to the rich cloud-land of our sky, and a cli- 
mate proverbial for moisture and vapour, some of the most wonderful and glo- 


rious appearances attend the going down of the Great Light into the Ocean. 


The 


scenes and changes described above are not entirely of every day occurrence; but 
they may be occasionally witnessed, with others quite as striking, by those who in- 


habit the coasts of the Atlantic. 


The description just given is not at all fictitious, 
but literal and true to the minutest point. 
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a long life never met yet in the same 
man, an’ he das a broken heart.” 

“ An’ more than Rickard has a 
broken heart, father; I can read a 
broken heart in your own face, as clear- 
ly as you may read it in mine.” 

Cassidy never relished these obser- 
vations, and had any other person than 
his son ventured to make them, he 
would have exposed himself to his 
severe resentment. He accordingly 
changed the subject. 

“ But how did you prevent him 
from going to Amerika, John, or try 
to prevent him ?” 

Before John had time to reply, the 
old woman came to let them know that 
the doctor had arrived. 

“ Now, father,” said the boy, you 
know that accordin’ to the bargain I 
made with you, if the docthor’s opi- 
nion is against me, I’m no longer un- 
dher the oaths you made me take.” 

*¢ Ah, John, darlin’,” replied his fa- 
ther, powerfully affected, “if that 
goes against you, there will be no use 
in keepin’ any of our saicrets then—all 
that I did, I did only from my love 
for you; but it was wrong, John, an’ 
now I’m afeard that God is punishin’ 
me for it by takin’ you away from me. 
But sure | can hardly b’lieve it when 
I see your eye so bright, an’ your cheek 
so healthy-lookin’ ; however we'll soon 
know, an’ may God in his mercy spare 
you to me, for if you go I'll soon folly 
you; an’ to tell you the thruth, John, 
I'm afeard that my heart is broke.” 

“ Well, father dear,” replied his 
son, “make your peace with God, at 
all events—be sorry for what you did, 
an’ then the world or its affairs, or 
what it may say about you—needn’t 
throuble you. You know how wrong 
it was to keep away the priest from me, 
and notto let him into the family at all.” 

‘¢ But you know, John, we couldn’t 
keep our saicrets if he came, an’ I’d 
be—but no matther—if the docthor’s 
opinion goes against you we'll send for 
him this very day.” 

“* An’ don’t be surprised if Rickard 
O'Sullivan comes here to-day, too, fa- 
ther—I’m not sure, but I think it’s 
likely he may.” 

‘* An’ even if he does,” replied his fa- 
ther, pausing; “ well that, too, was all 
in regard of my affection for you ; but I 
feel now that all my hopes out of it is 
over—there’s something heavy on my 
heart this mornin’, an’ | know already 
that the docthor’s tidin’s will be bad.” 


Chapter VII.—Concelusion. 
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They found that gentleman awaiting 
them in the house, and we need not 
assure our readers that a single glance 
from his experienced eye assured him 
that the days of the poor young 1.an 
were numbered. 

“Sir,” said the latter, addressing 
the physician, “ you needn't be afeard 
to spake the thruth before me—I 
know I’m dyin’—but my father here 
won't b’lieve it, an’ he wishes to hear 
what you'll say, for he'll give into 
that.” 

After feeling his pulse, looking at 
his tongue, and asking him a few ques- 
tions regarding the malady under 
which he laboured, he requested the 
father to take a turn with him up the 
slope that stretched before the door, 
and led to the rocky slab on which 
John used to sit and muse when the 
day was fine. 

*‘ Docthor,” said John, “there’s a 
kind of bargain between my father an’ 
me, that whatever opinion you'll give 
must be before us both. You needn’t 
be afeard o’ me, as I said. I know an’ 
feel that I’m dyin’, and haven’t many 
days to live.” 

The physician looked at his father 
with an inquiring glance, and the lat- 
ter replied :— 

“ He’s right, docthor, whatever you 
have to say, let him hear it—he is not 
afeard o’ death, but prepared for it—I 
wisht we all wor prepared as well.” 

‘* In that case,” replied the doctor, 
“it only remains for me to say that 
his own apprehensions are well found- 
ed, and his preparation for death just 
and right. His case is one which pre- 
cludes all hope—no earthly skill can 
now avail him, and nothing remains 
but resignation. Prepare to lose him,” 
he added, addressing the father, ‘ for 
lose him you must, and that soon.” 

A ghastly or rather a livid paleness 
settled upon his father’s face—he tot- 
tered towards a chair, and looking at 
his son with a countenance that was 
now convulsed by the struggles be- 
tween despair and remorse, he ex- 
claimed in a hoarse and hollow voice— 

*T am punished then—God has pu- 
nished me for all!” 

He had scarcely uttered the words 
when the old woman entered the house, 
a good deal alarmed. 

«* What’s to be done now?” she ex- 
claimed, “ here’s”—she looked around 
her, and approaching her master, added 
in a whisper, “here’s Rickard, an’ 
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in God's name what’s to be done? 
There will be blood spilled this day, 
or justice must take place. He an’ 
a lot of his friends is comin’ up the 
lower road.” 

** Sir,” said Cassidy, addressing the 
doctor, “I want your advice an’ opi- 
nion upon a matther that requires both 
judgment an’ coolness. I’m glad, sir, 
you're here—an’ for God's sake don’t 
lave us till what I spake of is settled 
—its a shameful story against myself, 
as well as a sthrange one, and if you'll 
walk to the corner of the garden with 
me, l’ll tell it to you.” 

Such, in fact, was the situation of 
Tom Cassidy and his son, on the day 
when Rickard O'Sullivan repaired to 
them for information respecting the 
dead body of his wife. Onhaving the 
house in which they lived pointed out 
to him, he seemed to feel as if he had 
gained a fresh accession of energy, and 
a still deadlier determination to exact 
his dreadful alternative, in case he 
should prove unsuccessful in his search, 
In about ten minutes, they reached the 
house, and were about to enter, when 
they were met by old Cassidy, and the 
doctor; John having remained within, 
for reasons which will be soon under- 
stood. 

« Tom Cassidy,” said Rickard, 
* you're the head of your family— 
you're a livin’ man—but I seea changed 
one—and there you stand before me— 
now, I ax you, and there must be no 
shiftin’ nor shufflin-—no turnin’s or 
windin’s—for, mark me, I’m desperate, 
and will have either blood or what I 
came for—where is the dead body of 
my wife ?” 

“ Come over here,” replied Cassidy, 
whose voice, however, trembled as he 
spoke—‘“* come over to this bench 
undher the boorthrees, and let us 
spake calmly and quietly.” 

“ Pray do,” said the Doctor, laying 
his hand gently on Rickard’s arm— 
“don’t allow your feelings to over- 
come you—I have little doubt but 
you'll find what you came for, and, 
perhaps, it may turn out that there is 
not so much evil done as you seem to 
apprehend.” 

Rickard, however, heard him not— 
his eyes, while the doctor spoke, were 
sternly fixed upon Cassidy ; and when 
the former had concluded his remon- 
strance, he repeated, in the voice of a 
man who would not be trifled with— 
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“Where is the dead body of my 


wife ?” 

«T don’t know, Rickard ; I never 
had it,” replied Cassidy. 

* I have axed you twiste,” said 
Rickard, in a voice that was now ab- 
solutely parched and hideous with a 
thirst for vengeance—* I have axed 
youtwiste, and in God’s name I will give 
you a third chance; afther that, unless 
I am answered plainly, and tould what 
has become of her, and where I am to 
get her, you won't carry your life out 
o’ my hands.” 

‘¢ ]’ll tell him the thruth at wanst,” 
said Cassidy, addressing himself to 
the doctor. 

«* By no means,” replied the other, 
* allow me to speak with him— 
O'Sullivan,” he proceeded, “ listen to 
me.” O'Sullivan, however, heard him 
not—with a spring like that of a tiger 
he threw himself on Cassidy, whom he 
probably would have strangled on the 
spot, were it not that his friends, by 
main strength, rescued the old man 
from his gripe. In this state of the 
interview, John made his appearance, 
and going to O'Sullivan, said, in his 
sorrowful and affectionate voice ;— 

“ Rickard, be guided by me.” 

«“ Where, John, then, is the dead 
body of my wife ?” 

** Nowhere, Rickard; the dead 
body of your wife is not here—but 
listen to me.” 

Rickard’s eyes blazed, if possible, 
more furiously, as he turned a blood- 
shot scowl upon the boy. 

** He'll kill my child,” exclaimed 
his father—* I'll tell him the truth.” 
The Doctor again raised his arm 
dissuasively, but to no purpose: 
« He'll kill my child,” exclaimed Cas- 
sidy again; * Rickard O'Sullivan, if 
you have the strength of a man, bear 
up undher what I’m going to tell 
you—your wife’s alive, and, thank 
God, likely to live too, and it is not 
her dead body, but her livin’ one, that 
we have for you !” 

« It’s thrue, dear Rickard,” said the 
invalid; * that was what made me 
send you the message I did yesterday. 
I knew if you could be got to pay at- 
tention to it that it would bring you 
here—I'll tell you, by-and-bye, why I 
couldn't send you any other.” 

Rickard, on hearing the words, 
seemed for about half a nfinute to have 
been turned to stone—at length, he 
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looked steadily at the old man, then at 
John, and afterwards, at all those who 
were present—he then paused, as it 
were, fora short time, and placing his 
hand upon his forehead, seemed per- 
plexed and confused. All at once, how- 
ever, he began to tremble, and they 
saw that he shuddered sev erely two or 
three times. 

“ You have done a wrong and a 
dangerous thing,” said the physician, 
* to tell him so vabe uptly ; but we must 
only make the best of it by an instant 
explanation. Have courage,” he added, 
turning to Rickard, “ the matter is 
plain enough, though certainly very 
extraordinary ; still such circumstances 
have occasionally happened. The fact 
is, your wife was not dead at all when 
she was buried, but only in a state of 
syncope, or, in a trance, as they call it. 
Moderate your feelings, and you will 
soon understand how she was saved— 
here,” said he, to the medical student, 
who now joined them, “ get him a glass 
of cold w ater, and let him sw allow 
some of it.” 

Rickard appeared to have lost all 
consciousness ; he looked around him 
as before, and still trembled and shud- 
dered more violently. 

* Why don’t you speak?” said the 
doctor ; “rouse yourself—shake off 
the effects of this surprise, and be a 
man.” 

It was now evident that he did 
make an effort, but equally so that the 
tenor of his thoughts was anything but 
pleasant; his eyes once more blazed 
as he turned them on Cassidy, ex- 
claiming— 

«The dead body of my w ife—I must 
have it—or blood—or blood.’ 

* It’s best that he should see her,” 
observed the doctor. “Is she prepared 
for an interview ?” 

‘She is, sir,” replied John; “I 
tould her all I did, an’ that her hus- 
band is comin’—an’ she’s longin’ to 
see him ;—Rick card, ” he added, * will 
you folly me, an’ see Mary with your 
own eyes — she’s waitin’ for you— 
come.” . 

He took him by the arm, as he 
spoke, and brought him into the house 
like a child, for it was plain that he 
had lost all power of guiding himself, 
and was perfectly helpless. 

«‘ Now, Rickard,” he proceeded, 
‘she is in here—folly me.” 

He led him in, and there—most 
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certainly in life and reason, though 
feeble and sickly—was that most be- 
loved wife, whom he had seen laid in 
her grave, and whose apparent death 
had for a time overturned the whole 
fabric of his reason. On seeing him, 
she extended her arms, exclaiming— 

“Rickard, my heart’s threasure— 
my own lovin’ husband, I’m still livin’ 

—zglory be to the gracious God, I'm 
still livin’—livin’ for you !” 

Rickard looked at her, then round 
the room, and ultimately at every one 
in it; he then approached the bed, 
stooped down, and looked closely into 
her face; then with something like 
hesitation or fear, he placed his hand 
upon her arm, which was lying out- 
side the clothes ; then upon her hand, 
after which he paused, and seemed 
thoughtful. Gradually his face began 
to assume an expression of conscious- 
ness and reason; he again looked 
about, but not with the same bewil- 
dered and unmeaning look as before. 

“Tt’s thrue, then,” he exclaimed, 
‘it’s thrue—Lord of mercy!—Lord 
of merey!”—and, having uttered the 
words, he fell down insensible—partly 
upon the bed, and partly upon a chaiz 
that stood beside it. 

* Don't be alarmed, my dear,” said 
the doctor to Mary; “he has only 
fainted, and will be well in a few mi- 
nutes; bring him out to the air,” he 
added, “he will be well immediately.” 

This was done, and by the doctor’s 
advice he was bled upon the spot—a 
process which was essentially neces- 
sary, and contributed not merely to 
his more rapid recovery, but probably 
to the preservation of his life. 

On being restored to consciousness, 
he looked around, and said— 

“ What has happened ? what ails 
me ?” and on seeing his arm tied up 
he asked, “have I been ill, or out o’ 
my mind, or what ?” 

«© What do youremember yourself?” 
said the doctor. 

«¢ Was it in a dhrame,” he said, “or 
in sickness, that I thought we wor 
looking for the body of—ha!” said he, 
on seeing his own relatives and friends 
about him, ‘it’s thruth, then—she’s 
livin’—an’ I seen her! for the love of 
God bring me to her!” 

« You will find her in there,” said 
the doctor ; “let your interview be 
between yourselves only; it is not 
fit that others should be present, on 
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an occasion so solemn and extraordi- 
nary—an’ hear me, O'Sullivan, do 
not stop too long, for your wife is in- 
capable of bearing much mental ex- 
citement.” 

There was a feeling of tenderness 
and ecstacy in this re-union, especially 
on the part of O'Sullivan, beyond all 
the ordinary experiences of the human 
heart. She was sitting in the bed 
when he entered: on seeing him, she 
stretched out her arms to receive him 
into them, and for a long time the full- 
ness of the enjoyment made the em- 
brace a silent one. 


An’ so I am neither mad nor 
dhramin’! an’ I have my threasure 
back again from the grave! but surely 
—ha—oh, I’m all confused still—but 
people’s often so like one another that 
it might be possible you're not E 

“ Don’t have any doubt, dear Rick- 
ard,” she said, smiling through her 
tears,“ here’s the mole on my shouldher 
that you used to kiss so often—an’ 
here’s the marriage ring on my finger 
still, and my cousin's ring too.” 

“But, Mary,” he exclaimed—* hea- 
venly father, Mary,let me look at you— 
was it a miracle—or—or—ha—could it 
be, eh ?--the Good People ?--sure now-- 
if you are my own thrue an’ real Chris- 
tian wife, bless yourself—go on now— 
‘ Inthe name of the Father—” 

“Oh, Rickard dear, I can’t blame 
you, for it is so strange, an’ out o’ the 
course o’ nature.” 

«* Ay, but you’re not blessin’ your- 
self though ?”’ 

« Inded I will, Rickard. I see you 


think I was with the fairies, an’ that a 


change took place ; but no, I was not 
—look now an’ listen—In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, Amen! An’ now, Rick- 
ard, darlin’, I hope I’ve satisfied you.” 

Rickard’s heart was now satisfied ; 
butit was more—it was stricken, smote 


—not into tenderness—for that it had 


always possessed, but into the natural 
power of expressing it. Like the rock 
in Scripture, although it had been 
hard, yet the waters were in it, and it 
only required the wand of joy to fetch 
them forth. His heart, we said, was 


satisfied—it was full—he laid his be- 


loved Mary’s head upon his bosom, and 
after two or three deep and rapid sobs, 
he wept with the uncontrollable excess 
ofrapture, until his warm tears literally 
drenched her face, and these were the 
first tears he had ever shed. This 


being over, they offered up a short 
prayer, in gratitude to the Almighty, 
for the almost miraculous circumstances 
which had rescued her from the dark- 
ness of the grave. 

As an explanation was then neces- 
sary to Rickard and his friends, so is 
it now, no doubt, to our readers.— 
Thomas Cassidy on that occasion 
could not force himself to a full dis- 
closure of all that had taken place, for 
the simple reason that he himself was 
the chief—indeed, the only, offender 
in our little drama. We shall, there- 
fore, not being burthened with any of 


his scruples, no more than with the 
spirit which occasioned them, proceed to 
detail the particulars without reserve. 

On the day of Mary’s funeral, her 
relations, finding that their object in 
having her interred with themselves 
could not be accomplished without 
bloodshed, resolved to accomplish 
that by stealth, which they feared or 
found themselves unable to do by vio- 
lence. Her uncle, therefore, and three 
of her next of kin, went to her grave 
that very night, in order that they 
might clandestinely convey her body to 
their own place of interment. To de- 
scribe what they felt on ascertaining 
that, under the semblance of death, 
without its reality, she had been buried 
alive, is not our intention. It is, 
enough to say, that having taken her 
out of one grave which they filled up, 
they were about to lower her into 
another, when, owing to her moans, 
the discovery was made. She was 
brought home in her coffin to Tho- 
mas Cassidy’s house, and on that 
very night removed along with her 
cousin to the small cottage which 
his father had taken on his account, 
adjacent to the sea air. At that 
time, even though alive, there was 
but very slight probability of her re- 
covery, and for that reason, Thomas 

o% . . 

Cassidy, apprehensive thatif her hus- 
band, or any of his family, should hear 
that she had been disinterred, and re- 
stored to life, and then reinterred, even 
with his own family, without letting 
him _ know it, nothing short of murder 
wouldbetheresult; fortheO’Sullivans, 


though generous and brave, were bitter 


andimplacable enemies, especially when 
any of their domestic affections, or here- 
ditary prejudices were outraged. For 
this reason, then, among others, he made 
those who were acquainted with the se- 
cret, take asolemn oath never toreveal it 
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until he should give them permission. 
Thomas Cassidy was, indeed, a crafty 
man, and like many crafty men, he 
laid his plans without a proper foun- 
dation. His son, John, as the reader 
guesses, was aware, from the time of 
his uncle’s death, that it had been his 
wish to have his daughter, Mary, mar- 


ried to Rickard O'Sullivan. His fa- 


ther, however, who strongly coveted 
her property, bound the young man 
by a most sacred asseveration never to 
betray him; an obligation which he 
was too conscientious to violate. On 
the day when John returned home, af- 
ter having taken leave of his dying 
cousin, his father was so much struck 
by the bitterness of his grief, that a 
suspicion of his love for her at once 
flashed across his mind. He imme- 
diately questioned the boy on the sub- 
ject, who admitted the truth, and add- 
ed, that it was his secret struggling 
with his passion for her that had un- 
dermined his health. His father 
blamed him for not having told him in 
time, urging that they could have 
been married without any difficulty, 


and her property might, in that case, 
have been kept in the family. 

Time went on, however, and Mary 
began slowly to recover, and her cou- 
sin also appeared to receive much bene- 
fit from the change of air. It now 
occurred to his father that if he could 
remove from his son’s mind the cause 
of his illness, his restoration to health 
would be certain ; for notwithstanding 
all his boasted confidence in his reco- 
very, he had sometimes a secret misgiv- 
ing upon the subject which kept him 


anxious and unhappy. Tothis hope and 


purpose his mind was shaped by the 
accounts received of Rickard’s derange- 
ment, and the apparent breaking down 
of his health—for indeed the general 
opinion, and the great probability was, 
that his heart had been literally bro- 


ken, and that he would not long sur- 


vive his wife. On this account his 
uncle was doubly glad that he had 
kept her existence a secret. John, 
on hearing this plan proposed by his 
father, however he might and would 
have been delighted with it under 


other circumstances, knew too well 


that, in spite of his father’s avarice, 


it came too late, and that whether 
Rickard O’Sullivan lived or died, was 
nothing now to him, who had the seal 
of death upon him. Finding that his 
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day was nearly come, as he said, and 
seeing besides that his father’s mind 
was tortured with remorse, he deter- 
mined, if possible, to bring matters to 
a crisis, and no plan seemed to him so 
well adapted to effect this desirable ob- 
ject as that contained in the message he 
had sent to Rickard by the old woman. 

Mary, on inquiring from her uncle 
why her husband was not made ac- 
quainted with her survival, and brought 
to see her, was told by him that he only 
waited until she should get strong 
and healthy, that he might give him 
the greater surprize. 

A considerable portion of this ex- 
planation, but by no means all, was 
communicated to Rickard and _ his 
friends by Thomas Cassidy, who now 
saw that all his plans were completely 
frustrated by the approaching death 
of him for whose behoof they had been 
devised, and that his dishonesty and 
want of truth were the worst substi- 
tutes in the world for integrity anda 
good conscience. 

The doctor, having heard this ex- 
planation, recommended him to bring 
his son back to the air of his native 
valley, and after some further direc- 
tions as to his regimen and mode of 
life, he took his departure. They fol- 
lowed his advice in that respect, and 
in a few days were once more in their 
old residence. 

The rumour of Mary O’Sullivan’s 
restoration from the grave created a 
sensation which no human pen could 
describe. On the day of her removal 
home, the rejoicing crowds which ac- 
companied her covered half the coun- 


try, A second wedding was held, to 


which the first was nothing. Horns 


were blown, dances held, and bonfires 
made throughout all the glen, and for 
many a long month afterwards she was 
pointed out in fair and market, mass, 
wedding, and wakehouse, as the woman 


who had been dead, and was permitted 
to come to life a second time, 
A fortnight had now elapsed, and 


one morning a message arrived from 
her uncle's, to the effect that her cou- 
sin John was desirous of seeing her. 
She went, and on entering his room 


was surprised to see a coffin lying upon 
two chairs. He had just got up, and 


expressed a wish to take a short walk 
with her, but on getting to the kitchen 
he was obliged to sit in an old arm 
chair, being unable to go farther. 
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** John dear,” said she, “*in God’s 
name what is the coffin for, or why 
have you sich a thing here ?” 

“‘ Mary,” he replied, “I have a 

" ’ 
request to ax of you. That's your 


coffin ; will you allow your cousin John 
to be buried in it? I kept that coffin 
in a safe and saicret place, in the hopes 
that you’d let me sleep my last sleep 
init. It was too long for you,” he 
added, “ an’ it’s jist my length.” 

Mary was already in tears, for she 
saw that death had taken possession 
of her cousin. 

**Dear John,” she replied, ‘how 
could I refuse you that, or anything 
else in my power ?” 

“ Do you remember,” he said, 
“what Lilly Stewart said, that she 
saw in the tay-cup two corpses, and 
but one coffin ?—twiste she said that.” 

**I do,” she replied ; “it’s strange 
enough how it fell out.” 

“Itis,” he replied, musing; andthen 
he added—* dear Mary, justice is done 
to you an’ Rickardat last. My father 
has made a written Will—that is, he 
has got one made—and he laves you 
all that he is worth at his death, an’ 
that will be soon. You'll be put in 
possession of half this farm now—half 
of all that’s on it, an’ init; you'll get 
your three hundhre pounds fortune ; 
an’ you'll know what J lave you soon, 
very soon, Mary dear.” 

*«* Dear John,” she replied, weeping 
bitterly, “1 don’t care about these 
things ; I'd give them all up, an’ ten 
times as much, if I could only keep 


you with us.” 

*¢ Mary,” he continued, “I ax your 
forgiveness before I die.” 

** Mine, John dear! I have nothin’ 
to forgive you for. Oh, never, never 
did you offend me. Me!—oh, who 
did your kind an’ gentle heart ever 
offend ?” 

** Mary,” he went on—and his voice, 
naturally musical and soft, was slightly 
shaken, but only into a more touching 
and mournful melody, by the subdued 


sorrow which breathed in his words— 
Mary, do you remember the day you 


asked me if | was—if I was—in love ?” 
*¢ I do, dearest John.”’ 
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he said—* in 


. 


‘It’s all over now,” 
every sense, it’s all over. 

«© What is, darling ? What do you 
wish to say, John—my own dearest 
John ?” 

“ Do you remember it?” he asked. 

** T do, John dear.” 

** Keep my head up. I feel—my— 
yes; let it lie on yourbosom. You'll 
think of your cousin John sometimes ; 
but don’t cry that way.” 

She kissed his lips, and could not 
reply for weeping. 

** Don’t you forgive me ?” 

*© if I knew what for, darlin’.” 

He looked up with a long and me- 
lancholy gaze into her face, and 
added— 

‘ ’ 

“ Mary, it was you I loved, an’ now 
forgive me !” 

She started, and was silent for a 
moment, then stooped down, and plac- 
ing her lips near his ear, she whisper- 
ed in a low, calm, and gentle voice— 

* 1 forgive you, John!” 

, ¢ ‘ ‘ . 

He looked up with a faint smile, as 
if grateful, and then laying down his 
head again upon her bosom, he closed 
his eyes. The disclosure he had made 
stopped her tears, and gave, for a time, 
an expression of more sedateness to her 
sorrow ; but it only added a new ele. 


ment to her tenderness, for she now 
felt a deep compassion mingled with 
her grief. 

At length she felt as if he were 
seized with a slight internal struggle, 
and such was the fact. She raised his 
head, and, looking at him, perceived 


that the gentle, generous, and affec- 
tionate spirit of that loving and belov- 
ed cousin had been freed from all its 
cares and sorrows for ever. 

His father did not survive him three 
months, and, as his son said, he ren- 
dered ample justice to his niece and 
her husband. They inherited all his 
property ; and for many a long and 
happy year they led an affectionate and 
tranquil life, beloved and respected by 
all who knew them, in the valley of 
Edenmore, where their descendants 


are to be found, independent and res- 
pectable until this day. 


*," In the grave-yard of Edenmore there is an old tombstone, on which are 
rudely sculptured the figures of a man and woman sleeping, with an arm of 


each around the neck of the other; whilst near them, on the same stone, is a 


male figure, with the right hand upon that of the female. In connexion with 
this is the tradition on which the foregoing legend has been founded. 
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Writers on the system of the world 
are of two kinds, who must be treated 
very differently by the scientific in- 
quirer. We have the men of philo- 
sophical minds, who have penetrated 
to the very frontiers of human know- 
ledge, and have defined the actual ex- 
tent of our acquisitions, drawing a 
sharp separation between what is 
certain and what is probable. In 
the works of such men general laws 


are expounded, the connexions of 


the various sciences illustrated, and 
the ulterior tendencies of physical re- 
search are pointed out with prudent 
reserve. They ascend by many a 
tedious investigation to general prin- 
ciples, and they then contemplate the 
concrete phenomena of the universe, 


produced by the complicated action of 
many distinct laws. There is another 
class of minds of a very different cha- 
racter—men little acquainted with the 
patient process of original investiga- 
tion, or familiar with the details of 
any science. They know general prin- 
ciples without having gone through 
any course of scientific discipline, and 
would not in the same cases be able to 
recognize the objects of their specu- 
lations when placed before them, or to 
clothe their general laws with the gar- 
niture of details which always cling to 
them in the external world. In per- 
sons of this kind the tendency is not 
to expound general laws, but to con- 
struct some system deduced from 
them. Usually such speculations are 
selected as are only probable or hypo- 
thetical to philosophic minds, and they 
will form deductions from the nature 
of nebule or the existence of a cen- 
tral heat under the earth’s crust, as if 
such things were of as undoubted 
truth as the principle of universal gra- 


vitation, or the chemical law of de- 
finite proportions, Departing from 


these assumed principles, the struc- 
ture of the globe, the deposition of its 
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strata, the elevation of its mountains, 
and even the origin of its organized in- 
habitants, are explained with a bold- 
ness which ill accords with our imper- 
fect knowledge of the complicated 
workings of our mundane system. To 
deduce from even the undoubted laws 


of nature an exposition of the physical 
phenomena of the universe, is a task 
from which the philosopher will recoil, 
for this reason, that we cannot foresee 
all the consequences which may result 
from the reciprocal actions and reac- 
tions of so many independent natural 
laws. To be able to attempt this task, 
we must possess far more knowledge 
than we can yet command. It is true 
that in the present state of astronomy, 
where we have comparatively simple 
phenomena to deal with, we can fore- 


tell future events, but it is the only 
science in which we can do so. If we 
pass from this simple case to the ex- 
treme of complication, we find our 
power of foretelling the future very 
limited indeed. In the phenomena of 
an animal body, for example, we per- 
ceive that its organs of motion depend 
upon the density of the earth ; we per- 
ceive in its digestion and respiration a 
series of chemical changes— in the 
growth and structure of its organs we 
find a totally new class of phenomena, 
which we call vital, and beyond this 
we find sensations and emotions, capa- 
cities for pain and pleasure. In this 
case we have mechanical, chemical, 
vital, and psychological causes acting in 
the same object and at the same time, 
in producing changes, whose investiga- 
tion will occupy philosophers for ages 
to come. To account for the origin 
of such beings by deductions from our 
present knowledge, and speak of crea- 
tion according to law, is equivalent to 
a confession, that these truly wonder- 
ful and inexplicable phenomena have 


occupied but little of our serious con- 
sideration, that while revelling in our 
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metaphysical speculations we‘ have ne- 
glected our scalpel and microscope. 
It is not, however, to be inferred from 
these remarks that all deductive ex- 
positions of general science are either 
useless or presumptuous ; on the con- 
trary, it is often the most inviting way 
of rendering abstruse subjects intelligi- 
ble, and of communicating instruction, 
but it is ever to be remembered that 
such deductions, in as far as true, are 
merely the results of induction and 
research, stated, so to speak, in an in- 
verted way. In the present state of 
science the philosopher generalizes by 
induction, and then converts the law he 
has discovered into an instrument of ul- 
terior inquiries, We shall briefly allude 
to a second error into which minds of 
a systematic, rather than an inductive 
cast, are apt to fall. When they sup- 
pose that the end of science is gene- 
ralization only, as if all phenomena 
might be comprehended under one 
general law. For instance, it is argued 
that vital phenomena are the result of 
ordinary physical laws, which act on 
inert matter, and further, that even 
chemical affinity and gravitation may 
be included in something still more 
comprehensive. This evil, which pre- 
vails to a far greater extent in Ger- 
many than with us, has tended to ob- 
scure the known and acknowledged 
landmarks of science. We may, as has 
been done, abstract from every animal 
all that is peculiar to it, and hence, 
find that every animal has the same 
number of organs, and we may then 
prove that there is no distinction be- 
tween plants and animals; we may 
then abstract life, chemical affinity, and 
gravitation, and arrive at some thing 
as untangible as the rgwrd vaa, or pri- 
mary matters ofthe ancients. But we 
have distinct senses which tell us of 
different properties of matter, and we 
know of laws of nature which are as dis- 
tinct from each other as colour is from 
hardness, and if our knowledge is be- 
coming simplified in some directions, 
the discoveries of so many new ele- 
ments, by the chemists, prove that it is 
becoming complicated in others. 

The nature of these observations 
will be better illustrated by a compari- 
son, or rather a contrast, between two 
of the works mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this article. The peru- 
sal of such works as the “* Kosmos,” or 
* Sir John Herschell’s Discourse on Na- 
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tural Philosophy,” of the “ Vestiges of 


Creation,”’ will give a complete idea 
of the great difference between the 
philosophic, and the merely systematic 
mind. The * Kosmos” of Humboldt 
is, as our readers are aware, a survey 
of the wide domain of physical science, 
and an exposition of the general laws 
which have been discovered or un- 
folded by modern science. In his 
survey, the illustrious and venerable 
philosopher does not pretend to soar 
beyond the visible diurnal sphere— 
the “ flammantia menia mundi.” He 
begins his career from the extreme 
limits, not of creation, but of man’s 
knowledge, from the nebule, the 
galaxy, and the region of the fixed 
stars. The solar system is next de- 
scribed, with its comets and aéro- 
lites, and the phenomena of meteor- 
ology and magnetism are expounded by 
one who has so greatly contributed to 
our knowledge of these subjects. Geo- 
logical phenomena, and the history of 
organic fossils, and the geographical 
distribution of plants and animals, 
close this wide range of topics. Only 
the first volume of the ‘* Kosmos” has 
reached us, and for the present, we shall 
defer any further consideration of the 
work, which will deserve aseparate arti- 
cle. We confess we cannot even defer 
the consideration of the “ Kosmos,” 
without giving expression to the solemn 
and melancholy feeling which it must 
suggest, when we remember that it is 

the last work with which its venerable 
author will enrich the world ; it may 

be regarded as the scientific legacy of 
Humboldt—of one who has added 

so much to the sum of knowledge, 

and, we may truly add, of intellectual 

enjoyment. He is the last of a gene- 

ration of men of genius, who have 

passed away—the only eminent sur- 

viving cotemporary of Cuvier and 

La Place, Blumenbach, Goethe and 

Schiller, and thus forms the connect- 

ing link between French science and 

German literature, while he was no 

foreigner among the philosophers of 

England. The genius of Humboldt is, 

however, eminently national and Ger- 

manic—his whole intellect is cast in a 

Teutonic mould—he} belongs to an 

order of genius, which is found only in 
his race, and to which neither France 

nor England has produced anything 

similar. Leibnitz, Haller, and Hum- 
boldt allGermans, and all exhibit great 
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resemblance in their pursuits and 
course of life. We find in them the 
same unwearied application and capa- 
bility of labour, and an extent of 
knowledge in almost every department 
of science,under which ordinary minds 
would be overwhelmed. The unceas- 
ing activity of Humboldt’s mind has 
left its record in the history of almost 
every branch of science. He is not 
only the most extensive traveller of the 
age, but one of our most voluminous 
writers. In his younger days, he 
explored a great extent of Spanish 
America, while in maturer years, when 
most men seek repose, he visited the 
dreary regions of Siberia, and explored 
the geology of the Ural mountains. 
During these journeys, no matter of 
interest was neglected, and his emi- 
nently systematic and generalizing mind 
at once comprehended the bearing of 
every new fact with respect to the 
theories of science, and illustrated it 
by every thing of a similar kind 
which had previously been recorded ; 
thus, combining the scientific tra- 
veller with the closet philosopher. 

In reading the works of this first of 
philosophic travellers, we are sur- 
prised and delighted with the varied 
knowledge they display: the whole 
range of science is displayed before 
us. We find astronomic and imag- 
netic observations, discussions on the 
geography of plants, on the statistics 
and population of the Spanish colonies, 
and philological researches respecting 
the American languages, and the ori- 
gin of the Indians. ‘There is still an- 
other elementin Humboldt’s character, 
without which his name would have 
been less universally known, or to 
speak more truly, without which he 
never could have accomplished his 
prodigious labours—we mean, the 
steady, glowing, and sustained enthu- 
siasm which has pervaded his whole 
life.. The calmand temperate zeal of his 
scientific youth has continued through 
mature manhood and old age, being 
both the cause and recompense of a 
virtuous and unceasingly useful and 
brilliant career. It is to this en- 
thusiasm that his writings owe much 
of their popularity; his poetic tempera- 
ment gives him a taste for the beauties 
of nature, which is not necessarily 
combined with a devotion to physical 
science. The glorious vegetation of a 
tropical country, and the grandeur of 


the American mountains, are describ- 
ed with enthusiasm, and the exploits 
of the early Spanish adventurers, as 
recorded in the pages of the old Cas- 
tilian chroniclers, have as great a 
charm for Humboldt, as for Irving 
or Southey. We think that any one 
who has perused Humboldt’s work on 
the discovery of America, and com- 
pared it with Irving’s life of Colum- 
bus, will be struck with far deeper 
earnestness, and more thorough ap- 
preciation of the great Genoese dis- 
played by Humboldt. It is owing to 
this love of nature, and no small share 
of eloquence, that Humboldt has ex- 
erted so powerful an influence in 
diffusing a taste for natural history. 
Like the popular romance of De Foe, 
which has made so many sailors, 
Humboldt’s travels have sent many a 
zealous and ingenuous youth to ex- 
plore the wilds of America, or the 
islands of the Pacific. 

We must, for the present, quit this 
pleasing topic, and devote the remain- 
der of our paper to the consideration 
of other works, one of them of a very 
different character. The various 
popular works of Dr. Nichol are de- 
voted to the exposition of astronomi- 
cal science, and render the system of 
the universe intelligible to general 
readers. The popularity of Dr. Ni- 
chol’s publications is sufficient evidence 
that they have obtained, as they de- 
serve, a large measure of success. 
He has illustrated, in eloquent and 
poetical language, the stupendous 
fabric of the heavens, and, an enthu- 
siast in his science, he has been un- 
commonly happy in rendering the 
complicated motions of the heavenly 
bodies intelligible to the non-mathe- 
matical reader. In our opinion, it is 
in his explanations of the abstruse 
questions of astronomy, and in his 
success in filling the mind with some 
idea of the vastness of the realms of 
creation, that Dr. Nichol’s chief merit 
is to be placed. No work, however, 
is without some faults, and we think 
they deserve some notice, especially 
as they are more apparent in his later 
publications, when he enters upon 
geological speculations, where he is 
obviously less at home than he is 
when wandering amidst the regions of 
the fixed stars. He must be a dull 
and plodding student indeed, who 
would expel the charms of eloquence 
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and beauty of illustration, from works 
on science, especially popular expo- 
sitions. In all scientific works, in 
none more than elementary ones, 
beauties of style must on no occa- 
sion impede the most rigid scien- 
tific precision and perfect good taste. 
That eloquence and precision are far 
from being incompatible, we know, 
from the example of the most emi- 
nent philosophers: in the “ Eloges” 
written by Cuvier, in the introduc- 
tory discourse to his work on fossil 
remains, and in our own country, 
in Playfair’s exposition of the Hutto- 
nian theory, we have beautiful ex- 
amples of correct and philosophic elo- 


quence. Now, what we complain of 


in Dr. Nichol is, a certain vagueness 
which leaves a most indistinct impres- 
sion on the mind—we get a phrase in- 
stead of a thought, and even, in some 
cases, we may run the risk of falling 
into misconceptions. There is, for 
example, a chapter, headed * The na- 
ture of material evolutions, as mani- 
fested by the phenomena of life.’ 
It would perplex Qidipus to derive 
from this title the nature of the specu- 
lations which are to follow. In the 
same way such phrases as the “ vitality 
of the sidereal universe.” It has been 
said of old that * matter is dead, what 
then is life?” Such expressions are in 
extremely bad taste, and may be mis- 
understood, especially as natural- 
ists of a certain school, such as 
Carus, Oken, and others, understand 
such phrases literally. Surely if such 
a vague way of writing is to become 
popular, we shall learn, when speak- 
ing of gravitation, to say that the 
planets are retained in their orbits by 
the influence of irritability, whose force 
is inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance ; that a liquid rises in a capil- 
lary tube, in virtue of the sensibility 
of its sides ; and that water is propell- 
ed in the channel of ariver by the con- 
tractility of its banks. We shall point 
out one other example in which this use, 
or rather abuse of ill-chosen phrases 
has betrayed the writer inio an opinion 
in which we cannot participate :— 


** The problem of final causes, or the 
unfolding of all the purposes of the Crea. 
tor, must, even in regard to the least 
of his acts, continue insoluble until some 
faculty shall have been reached, that can 
discern each act in its completeness, or in 
its connexion with three infinitudes—the 


infinite Past, in which it has its roots— 
the infinite Present through which its 
actual form and existence diffuse their 
relationships, and that infinite Future, 
whose course, according to its efficacy, 
it must modify.” 


Had the expression, * even in re- 
gard to the least of his acts,” which 
occurs at the commencement of the 
sentence, been left out,: the passage 
might have escaped criticism ; but un- 
fortunately the rhetoric has given the 
sentence a very erroneous meaning. — 
The idea that it requires a threefold 
infinity of knowledge to understand 
and apply the doctrine of final causes, 
is a most unhappy one, and reminds 
one more of the fanciful speculations 
of Bonnet, than the precision requir- 
ed in modern times. Final causes, 
that is, the adaptation of means to 
ends, so far from being obscure or 
transcendental, are very easily as- 
certained, even by the humblest in- 
tellect. A very finite knowledge, in- 
deed, i is necessary to tell the final cause, 
why the length of the neck and head of 
an antelope for example, is the same as 
that of its fore-legs; and even the untu- 
tored Eskimaux admires the web-foot of 
the water-fowl as being so unattainably 
superior to any paddle which he can con- 
trive. Nor is it true that every final 
cause,to be understood, must be known 
in all its possible relations to time and 
space. Wemightas well attest that we 
could not tell whether a ship was built 
by human skill or not, until we knew 
whether she was to sail as an honest 
trader, become a man-of-war, aslaver, 
or an opium smuggler. Neither have 
we any reason to suppose, except in a 
very peculiar sense, that the course of 
nature is in any perceptible degree 
modified, even by very extensive revo- 
lutions in the animal kingdom; all 
events are neither equally import- 
ant nor equally necessary, as our 
author believes. There are, it may be, 
a hundred kinds of humming birds in 
America, all living on the same sort 
of food; if ninety-nine species were 
extinguished, and the same amount of 
individuals produced from the remain- 
ing species, we do not think that a 
mutation of the earth’s axis would be 
the result. The extinction of that 
strange bird, the Dodo, from the Mau- 
ritius, its only abode, was not so im- 
portant, surely, as the earthquake at 
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Lisbon. These strange misapprehen- 
sions respecting the doctrine of final 
causes are the more surprising 
as they are not felt by the most 
eminent philosophers. On the con- 
trary, all the naturalists of the first- 
rank have availed themselves of the 
principle as a powerful means of dis- 
covery and aid toinvestigation. In the 
earliest, and we may add,one of the most 
wonderful works in the philosophy of 
zoology--the history of animals, by Aris- 
totle—we find the doctrine in every 
page often employed with astonishing 
sagacity. In the physiological trea- 
tise of Galen, we find the same prin- 
ciple nobly unfolded. In modern times, 


we find it every where in the works of 


thegreat naturalists of the last century 
—Linneus, Daubenton, and Camper ; 
and above all, in the immortal work 
of Cuvier,. on fossil bones. In all 
the works of the illustrious Cuvier 
we find the principle reiterated, as 
the only certain basis of natural his- 
tory; and it is the constant appli- 
cation of it to many new and surpris- 
ing ways, that gives his discussions on 
such forbidding topics as bones and 
skeletons, all the charm of an excit- 
ing and eventful narrative. The dull 
and uninteresting nature of the study 
of fossil remains, when the principle 
of final causes is excluded, may be 
seen in the works of Cuvier’s succes- 
sor, who has effectually contrived to 
deprive the subject of all its interest 
and much of its philosophy. 

While we have been both pleased and 


instructed by the astronomical part of 


Dr. Nichol’s work, the portion relat- 


ing to the structure and revolutions of 


the earth appears to us far less satis- 
factory. There is a vagueness and an 
indefinite character in the exposition, 
which might have been avoided, 
by using more of definition and de- 
scription. Jn speaking of the geolo- 
gical views of Mr. Darwin and M. De 
Beaumont, not the smallest hint is 
given to warn the reader that the two 
theories respectively proposed by these 
distinguished men are antagonistic and 
incompatible—both of them cannot be 
included inthe same geological system. 
According to Darwin, certain areas 
of dry land are subsiding, and others 
rising gradually to form islands, con- 
tinents, and mountains ; and all this 
takes place in accordance with the or- 
dinary course of nature, the causes dif- 
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fering neither in nature or energy, from 
what they have been within the limits 
of our experience. On the other hand, 
DeBeaumont’s theory represents alter- 
nate periods of tranquil operations, 
and crises of, so to speak, spasmodic 
action, in which mountain chains of 
hundreds of miles in length, and thou- 
sands of feet of elevation were thrown 
up in a very short portion of time.— 
The disciples of the uniformity of the 
course of nature, with Mr. Lyell at 
their head, will adopt the Darwinian 
view, while those who believe in the 
occurrence of violent catastrophes will 
look with a favourable eye on the bold 
speculation of Elie De Beaumont. 
We have only one other observation 
to make as regards geology. We are 
told that the universe, and of course 
the earth, is in a state, not of change 
merely, but development—that it is 
unfolding a grand, though unknown 
plan, we believe in obedience to infalli- 
ble instincts. It is in such modes of 
expression as these that our chief, or 
rather our only, objection to the work 
before us rests. The use of meta- 
phors instead of descriptions, and the 
application of the technical language 
of une science to the facts and princi- 
ples of another, can only be attended 
with confusion. A river is in pro- 
gress to the sea, but it would be strange 
language to talk of its being develop- 
ed into an estuary. Development is 
a technical word, and among na- 
turalists signifies the series of changes 
in an organized body from its first for- 
mation up to maturity. It consists, at 
least, in an increase of size, in the 
greater solidity and strength of or- 
gans, and in the acquisition of new 
parts, and also in the loss of others, 
which are only required during the 
early stages of ‘life. That the consti- 
tuted parts of the earth are in a course 
of development, or that the vegetable 
or animal kingdoms are developing, 
in the sense already defined, we 
never suspected, and certainly were 
never more astounded than when told 
that the belief in the development of 
the universe is, like our belief in our 
own identity, or in the relation of cause 
and effect,a primordial and unalysable 
element in our mental constitution. 
We are further told that this develop- 
ment is accompanied with an enlarged 
enjoyment of the powers of life. Now 
to this statement we also object. Life 
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and enjoyment have no necessary con- 
nexion. Vital processes have no essen- 
tial connexion with pain or pleasure. 
The vast range of the vegetable king- 
dom exhibits life without enjoyment. 
It is only in thdanimal kingdom where 
we find nerves and muscles, sensation 
and volition, and consequently some 
kind of mental principle, that we find a 
capacity for enjoyment. 

The * Vestiges of Creation” have been 
reviewed and refuted so often that we 
aim at another object in noticing the 
work. Our object is rather to illus- 
trate its complete antagonism to the 
true philosophic spirit. In treating of 
these high topics, we may divide au- 
thors into two ‘opposite and widely se- 
parated groups, possessing, in the lan- 
guage of botanists, but few natural 
affinities. In the one group we find 
Humboldt, Herschel, and La Place; 
in the opposite one we meet with La 
Marck, Oken, Carus, and the author 
of « The Vestiges.”” The one family 
characterized by the philosophic, and 
the other by the systematic mind. For 
obvious reasons, it has always been in 
speculations respecting the origin and 
nature of living beings that this diver- 
gence of speculation has been observ- 
ed. The mechanical and chemical 
properties of matter are compara- 
tively simple, and consequently the 
relations of design and adapta- 
tion few ; but the complicated pheno- 
mena of animals, while more diffi- 
cult to study, at the same time dis- 
play the most obvious and wonderful 
construction of parts to fit them for 
their relations to the external world. 
It is chiefly, therefore, from the con- 
sideration of organized bodies that 
speculators take their departure, fa- 
tiguing us with a ceaseless reiteration 
of the same views, and very rarely ex- 
hibiting any originality in their argu- 
ments or theories. If we peruse the 
writings of the ancients, such as Cicero 
on the one hand, and Lucretius on the 
other, we are surprised at the small 
amount of novelty which the moderns 
have produced, and that chiefly in the 
way of illustration, derived from the 
progress of physical science. 

The great problem with systematic 
cosmogonists, from the days of Anax- 
imander to those of La Marck, has been 
to explain how plants and animals 
could arise from the combined influ- 
ence of physical laws, without the in- 
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tervention of a creative act, emanating 
from the will ofthe Deity. Thus, 
Anaximander has anticipated the au- 
thor of “ The Vestiges,” in his doc- 
trine of creation by law. The be- 
ginning of all phenomena is in the in- 
finite ; that infinite matter is, from this 
infinite, all finite things were deve- 
loped, then decayed, and were repro- 
duced. Atfirsta heated atmosphere sur- 
rounded the globe, which, when broken 
into fragments, became the sun, moon, 
and stars. Animals are originatedin the 
water, and were at first enveloped ina 
bark or cortical covering, which was 
thrown off when they reached dry 
land. Man commenced his career as 
a fish, and ultimately made his way to 
the shore. In advancing these opi- 
nions the old Ionic sage has at least 
the merit of originality, for if we ab- 
stract the verbiage of his followers, 
their doctrines amount to nothing 
more. In a curious and rather scarce 
book, published about the beginning of 
the last century, we have almost a re- 
petition of the same doctrine. The 
work to which we allude was the pro- 
duction of a Frenchman of the name of 
Demaillet, but from prudential mo- 
tives he termed it “ The Tellia- 
med” (his own name spelled back- 
wards). He gave his theory, not as 
his own, but as a speculation he had 
heard from an Indian philosopher. 
His doctrine is the same as that of 
the Greek philosopher. The sea once 
covered the highest mountains, and 
has gradually subsided, leaving the 
dry land exposed, All animals were 
originally marine, but as the conti- 
nents and islands were left dry, some 
of them visited the shores, and in this 
way became accustomed to the air. 
It was but a small change to con- 
vert an eel into a serpent; the 
scales of other fishes dried and split 
into feathers, while the fins, from con- 
tinual efforts, became changed into 
feet and wings, and hence the race of 
birds took its origin. In the same 
manner seals became changed into 
apes and men, and thus the existence 
of mermen is no fiction of the vulgar, 
for they are seals in progress towards 
manhood. The better known opinions 
of La Marck differ in no respect from 
those of his predecessor, Demaillet, ex- 
cept that they are set forth in a more 
systematic form. In the original 
ocean, which La Marck assumes as 
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well as Demaillet, the action of heat, 
electricity, and chemical laws, gave ori- 
gin to organic bodies of the simplest 
kinds, consisting of little more than 
a globular jelly, with an internal ca- 
vity, and from these animalcules, as 
from parents, all other animals are 
derived. Ofcourse there is no such 
thing as permanent species, but ani- 
mals are transmuted into others by 
metamorphoses as remarkable as any 
recorded by Ovid. The chief causes 
of these transmutations are the desires 
of the animals themselves, and the 
influence of external agents. The 
lizard, residing in holes and among 
stones, gradually lost its feet, elongat- 
ed its body, and became a serpent. 
The long legs, short neck, and tusks 
of the elephant impeded his feeding, 
and hence he gradually stretched out 
his nose until it became a useful pro- 
boscis. If such be the case, we may, 
upon La Marck’s notions, suppose that 
the beautiful markings on the Conesand 
Cowrie shells were produced by the va- 
riety of the shell-fish, for they are of 
no use to the animal. The splendid 
colouring, and grotesque artificial 
forms of the epiphytes, the boast of 
our hot-houses, have been produced by 
the pride of the plants, and their de- 
sire of display and attracting notice. 
The other cause of metamorphosis is 
the influence of external agents. We 
all know that animals in cold coun- 
tries have a warm coating of fur, while 
those of tropical climes are often na- 
ked. We are told in like manner 
that birds accustomed to seek their 
food in shaliow water gradually ac- 
quired long legs, like the heron, while 
others, who took to swimming, ac- 
quired, in consequence, web feet. No 
instances, however, of such changes 
are brought forward, and neither an- 
cient history nor geology afford the 
smallest evidence of such transitions, 
The ox, and other domestic animals, 
are the same now as three thousand 
years ago, and they have been spread 
over America and Australia under 
every variety of food and physical con- 
dition, without ever exhibiting any 
tendency to pass into new forms. 
Such are the opinions which prevail 
very generally in France, although we 
cannot but be surprised that such wild 
speculations should be seriously enter- 
tained by men otherwise eminent. 
Eminence in natural history is, how- 
ever, no proof of intellectual power, 
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and by no means involves logical talent 
or acapability for speculative questions. 
The individual whose highest ambition 
it is to find some new locality for a plant, 
or to discriminate two species formerly 
confounded, may be usefully employed 
although incapable of drawing the 
necessary inferences from his own 
facts. La Marck was a mind of 
this class—his discriminating talent 
was of a high order; he was an 
excellent systematic naturalist, and 
displayed no small sagacity in improved 
arrangements. He was, however, 
very visionary in treating of the gene- 
ral principles of his science, and in 
proof of this we may mention a fact 
not generally known. He had collected 
a series of meteorological observations, 
on which he had constructed a system 
for prognosticating the changes of the 
weather, not a whit less absurd than 
Murphy’s Almanac: Buonaparte put 
an end to this folly by interdicting the 
publication. 

It is curious to trace the various 
forms which a system may assume, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the 
minds through which it passes. In La 
Marck and other French authors the 
doctrine is proposed with the clearness 
and in the positive manner which is so 
characteristic of the writers of their 
country. In the hands of the more 
ideal and systematic Germans the same 
speculations assume a far different 
aspect. Departing from a system 
of absolute identity, everything is the 
same, although everything is not simi- 
lar when superficially viewed. The 
principle which moves the heavenly 
bodies is the same as that which gives 
life and sensation to plants and animals. 
Life is the manifestation of unity 
through multiplicity, and nature taken 
collectively is one vast and infinite life. 
The freezing of water, and the figures 
formed on windows, are beginnings of 
organization; and when water is stag- 
nant, it soon becomes peopled with 
green vegetable matter and animal- 
cules. The simple vegetable or ani- 
mal formations, to use the transcen- 
dental jargon, come forth formed in 
consequence of their inner law, until we 
find them changed into the stately tree, 
or the most perfect animal. Hence, 
however deversified the structure of 
animals may appear, they are all essen- 
tially the same ; and not only this, but 
each organ is the same as all the others. 
The right and left sides are similar, all 
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allow ; and the leg and arm have nearly 
the same number of parts, so that the 
upper and lower extremities are the 
same. The anterior and posterior are 
also the same ; the breast bone being 
equivalent to the spine. Again, the 
head represents all the body; the up- 
per and lower jaws represent the arms 
and legs ; the teeth adumbrate the fin- 
gers and toes; the nose and its spongy 
bones are the lungs ; and thus there is 
everywhere a similarity, if not identity. 
Thus by the use of a few vague terms, 
and the occasional change of a defini- 
tion, we can easily metamorphose a 
fish into a bird, or an ape into a man. 
It may be, though, that such opinions 
are only those of a few mystic writers, 
who may be classed with phrenologists 
and mesmerists. Had such been the 
case we should not have quoted them. 
Such notions are taught by professors, 
and incorporated into extensive ori- 
ginal works, having authors of no 
mean name, such as Carus, Oken, 
Meckel, and Spix. One of these au- 
thors has published a great folio, with 
fine engravings, having for its title, « A 
Treatise on the Signification of the 
bones of the Head,” in which a bone 
of the cranium is found, which corres- 
ponds to each of the other bones of 
the body. Those who are acquainted 
with a German Journal, called The 
Isis, will find abundance of such spe- 
culations, which, if they prove the in- 
genuity of their authors, add but little 
to the sum of our knowledge; nor 
are they likely to find favour with the 
solid sense and practical judgment of 
Great Britain. 

The author of the “ The Vestiges 
of Creation” is the only writer who 
has ventured to bring forward the La 
Marckian Cosmogony in this country; 
and assuredly the cause has been very 
unfortunate in an advocate; for with 
the exception of the eloquence with 
which the book is written, we do not 
know of any other merit to which it 
is fairly entitled. It is interesting to 


contrast the mode in which the same 
subjects are treated by Humboldt and 


the author of the “ Vestiges.” Inthe 
former work we have chiefly an expo- 
sition of the great and ascertained 
principles of physical science ; in the 
other, the systematic deductions are 
taken from the uncertainties of our 


knowledge. In the first work we 
have the map of a country laid down 
from actual survey; in the other, we 


have an ideal chart of the interior of 
Africa, or the land around the South 
Pole. His preliminary assumptions 
are enough to vitiate the entire work, 
The nebular origin of our solar sys- 
tem—the existence of a central heat 
in our globe—the notion that living 
beings may be produced by merely 
physical agencies—that one species of 
animal may be changed into another— 
are assumed with as much confidence 
in their truth, as the theory of gravi- 
tation, or the circulation of the blood. 
In the same way, in a long series 
of negative arguments, it is inferred, 
as a positive truth, that we find in the 
strata of our globe a succession of ani- 
mals, proceeding from the simplest to 
the most complex. It is not recollect- 
ed that even if the matter was as stat- 
ed, it would by no means prove that 
one species had been changed into 
another. There is another ground of 
censure respecting this work which we 
cannot omit to notice, especially as it 
may escape the general reader, who 
may be carried away by the bold- 
ness of the speculations ; we mean 
the ignorance of the writer of the sub- 
jects of which he treats. It is only 
necessary to peruse the book to find, 
both in the phraseology which he 
sometimes uses, in the blunders which 
he commits, and also in the total want 
of critical skill in selecting his autho- 
rities, that all his information has 
been obtained from the study of a few 
general treatises; he has obviously 
no practical dexterity in the use of his 
tools. For example, he speaks of eo- 
cena strata as being exclusively marine, 
the greater number of them, on the 
contrary are found in fresh water. If 
we understand him aright in a most 
unscientific and obscure sentence, he 
speaks of fish found in cavities in 
specimens of volcanic formations in 
South America, of a date posterior to 
the appearance of man. We should be 
happy to know how that is ascertained? 
It is not found in Humboldt, the only 
writer on the subject. We are also 
informed that quartz rocks are the 
most abundant of the primary strata, 
although such is assuredly not the case 
in Britain, or on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Thecartiluginous skeletons ofthe 
higher vertebrata are mentioned, but 
no naturalist would so express himself. 
The higher vertebrata have a bony ske- 


leton. The Grebes, a tribe of water- 
fowl, are said to be all of the northern 
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hemisphere ; it is not so—they are also 
found south of the equator. The 
Nais is called a simple marine worm ; 
we have seen many of them, but, like 
other observers, only found them in 
ponds and fresh water. Speaking of 
cartilaginous fishes, we are informed 
that Linnzus was so impressed by the 
low character of many of this order, 
that he actually ranked them with 
worms. It is thus that our author blun- 
ders onin undoubting faith. So far from 
classing many of them with worms, 
he only classed a single, ill-known 
genus, and, so far from being impressed 
with their low characters, Linneus 
erred in the opposite direction, and, 
under the name of amphibie nantes, 
or swimming reptiles, he classed 
them with snakes and lizards. We 
have pointed out those blunders 
for the sake of the general reader ; 
and they ought to inspire a salutary 
distrust as to the capability of the 
author of the “ Vestiges” for apprecia- 
ting the value or bearing of the details 
of zoology or geology. We find the 
same unskilfulness in quoting authori- 
ties, or of forming a critical judgment 
of the value of the statements of emi- 
nent writers. All are equal and of the 
same importance, whether the author 
speaks on matters of his own peculiar 
study, or on subjects merely inciden- 
tal. For instance, he quotes the state- 
ment by Mr. Owen, that the human 
embryo is at first vermiform, as if this 

was equivalent to its being a worm. 
We are confident the eminent anato- 
mist never meant any thing of the kind; 
all that he intended, was to express a 
rounded, elongated, firm, soft texture, 
no apparent limbs. We may say, that 
the tiger has a zebra-like skin, as both 
animals are adorned with coloured 
bands ; but, who would infer from 
this, that the tiger, instead of claws, 
had solid hoofs, and grazed like a 
horse. In this manner, the author re- 
jects the opinion of Cuvier, that species 
of animals are permanent, and cannot 
be changed, because the illustrious 
naturalist entertained erroneous opi- 
nions on subjects purely geological, as 
if his authority were equally important 
oneach of the discussions. The truth 
is, the study of comparative anatomy 
was the occupation of Cuvier’s life, 
and the doctrine, final causes, and 
the permanence of species, were topics 
never long absent from his mind, 


but he depended on others for geolo- 
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gical information, and was not in 
that science an original inquirer. No 
one at all acquainted with natural 
history literature could commit mis- 
takes in such matters. 

If the author’s statements are desti- 
tute of all independent authority, we 
are prepared to regard his reason- 
ings with due suspicion, and to submit 
all his inferences to a rigid scrutiny. 
The great doctrine announced in the 
“ Vestiges,” is that of creation by law 
—a high-sounding phrase, but one 
which conveys to our mind no precise 
meaning. The only law of creation 
we are acquainted with, is the law of 
divine wisdom acting with divine 
power, and capable, in some degree, of 
being traced in the innumerable in- 
stances of design, and predetermined 
purpose, which we can discover and 
admire. We do not know of any 
secondary creative law analogous to 
the law of definite proportions in 
chemistry, and, if there be such a law, 
our author should have expressed it in 
brief but perspicuous language. The 
production of animals by the influence 

heat, light, and electricity, is a 
mere assertion, denuded of all evi- 
dence ; notwithstanding the mistakes 
of Mr. Cross, in the whole range 
of physiology, we do not know of 
a single observation or experiment 
which proves that living beings can 
be produced from the operation, 
either single or combined, of any 
known power of nature. A single 
decisive experiment would go farther 
in changing our convictions than all the 
bulky volumes which have been writ- 
ten on the question. When La Marck 
maintained that microscopic animal- 
cules were mere living globules of 
jelly, formed by electricity, the struc- 
ture of these minute creatures was but 
little known; we know not that he 
would have changed his opinion when 
the microscope of Erhenberg, like the 
telescope of Lord Ross, dissipated po- 
pular misconceptions. These minute 
beings, invisible to the unaided eye, 
are no longer regarded as simple liv- 
ing globules; they have been proved to 
possess a complicated structure and a 
variety of parts as elaborate as we find 
in many of the larger animals. It is 
curious to observe how such specula- 
tors as the author of the “ Vestiges” 
build their systems, not upon our 
knowledge, but upon our ignorance— 


upon negatives, which the discoveries 
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of science are every day converting 
into positive truths, in perfect har- 
mony with our previously ascertained 
principles, 

The idea that life can be produced 


by electric or chemical agencies must 
result from a very imperfect analysis 
of the simplest vital phenomena. In 
a living body, it is true, we find a com- 
plication of phenomena, and some of 


them unquestionably mechanical and 


chemical, but abstracting these there 


are residual phenomena of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Ifwe selecta simple fila- 
mentous plant,the chemist tells usit con- 
sists of starch, gum, or some such mat- 
ters. The elements of these are ob- 


tained by the plant from the air and 


water, and, we shall for the present ad- 


mit, by a process purely chemical. But 
these substances, such as starch, are 
built up into cells or cavities of the most 
beautiful structure, and these cells give 
rise to others, nay, some of them pro- 


duce little grains, or germs, which es- 


cape and become new plants; these 


are vital, not chemical phenomena.— 
In like manner, if we cut out the eye 
of a water newt, a new eye is pro- 
duced with a retina, lenses, iris, and 
muscles ; such phenomena cannot be 
referred to physical laws if we would 
retain any thing like accuracy of ex- 
pression or propriety of language. 
Postponing our faith in the spon- 
taneous production of animals until it 
be established on as firm a basis as the 
law of the expansion of gases by heat, 
or any other recognized principle of 
science, we shall make a few remarks 
on another doctrine of the author of 
“‘Vestiges.” All the higher animals, 
and man himself, are derived, by way 
of transmutation and development, 
from the simple aquatic animals. The 
lobster or the crab pass into fish, and 
fishes into reptiles, birds, and quadru- 
peds. Absurd as this opinion will ap- 
pear, it has gained its partizans, but 
fortunately, it is not difficult to re- 
fute. If we study any of the great 
families of the animal kingdom, not 
merely by their external appearances 
and arbitrary characters, but by an 
anatomical scrutiny of their various 
organs, and the mutual relations and 
dependencies of each, we find that 
transitions such as the author of the 
*¢ Vestiges” supposes, involve anatomical 
impossibilities that cannot take place. 
To use an illustration of Cuvier’s, the 
organs of animals are not infinite ; 


they can therefore only enter into a 
limited number of combinations, for 
even of imaginable combinations, some 


are clearly impossible. A winged ser- 


pent, for example, cannot occur, for 


no serpent possesses the bones which 
support a wing, nor any bones to which 
the muscles necessary for moving a 
wing can be attached. Fishes cannot 
pass into birds, for a warm-blooded 


animal, like a bird, living in the air, 
cannot respire by gills. Animals pos- 


sess a greater or less amount of sen- 
sitive and voluntary motion, that is a 
nervous system, accompanied by con- 
tractile organs; plants have neither 
what is the middle term, half plant 


half animal, equidistant between the 


two extremes, In the same way, 


there is a vast gulf between ver- 
tebral and invertebral animals; the 
one class has a spine and cranium, 
containing a spinal marrow and brain, 
the spine always above or behind the 


viscera ; the invertebrals have none of 


these parts; their nervous cords placed 
under the viscera—can any form of an 
intermediate nature be imagined ?— 
Birds, as a class, stand out well de- 
fined, exhibiting no passage to the 
other classes, and a compound of a bird 
and quadruped, or of a bird and fish 
partaking of a double character, is as 
impossible an existence as a Centaur or 
a Harpy. It is thus sufficiently ap- 
parent, that the transmutation of spe- 
cies is an impossibility. No one can 
for a moment suppose that the flying 
fish is any approximation to the bird ; 
it differs from other fishes only in the 
greater size of its pectoral fins; it 
has neither the lungs, the heart, the 
brain, nor the members of a bird.— 
The analogy of the bat is equally fee- 
ble—the wings of the bird and the bat 
are totally different ; the bat’s wing is 
a membrane expanded between the 
fingers, the bird’s wing consists of parts 
attached to the bones of the fore-arm ; 
the bat is viviparous, nourishes its 
young by suckling, none of which oc- 
cur in birds; so that the differences 
are infinitely greater than the resem- 
blances. We shall only quote ano- 
ther example—the distance between 
the most perfect of the ape tribe and 
man, is enormous, and fortunately 
vindicates the honour of our race from 
the parentage and family relationship 
which the author of the ‘“ Vestiges” 
wouldconfer upon us. Intheorang, the 
great toe is a thumb for grasping and 
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climbing; the ankle joint is loose, al- 
lowing great freedom of motion, and 
this alone unfits the animal for erect 


walking; the great diameter of the 


chest, as in quadrupeds, is from the 


breast-bone to the spine; the reverse 
is the case in man; the head is united 
to the spine, as in the inferior races, 
and not poised in equilibrio, as in the 
human head. We might run over fifty 


such peculiarities, all depending on the 


quadrupedal nature of the ape, and 
as many more contrasted structures 
in man, depending on his erect gait, 
and, of course, the two classes of pe- 
culiarities mutually incompatible, and 
excluding all idea of transition from 


the brutal into the human form. We 


may view the question in another light, 


and inquire, if there are any facts to 
bear out the hypothesis, if among the 
vast multitudes of strangely formed 
animals which have heen disinterred 
from their rocky catacombs, there are 


any ambiguous races, any intermediate 


forms? We know of none; we find 


many wonderful and unlooked for com- 
binations of organs, differing from any- 
thing at present existing, but no trans- 
itions. The grotesque and anoma- 
lous reptiles of the lias, the Pterodac- 
tyle and Pleziosaur, are as remote from 
our present lacertine tribes, as the 
kangaroo of Australia is frgm the 
sloth or armadillo of South America, 
If vast ages are required to produce the 
metamorphosis of an animal into ano- 
ther ; and if it be said that interme- 
diate forms have perished, we can only 
observe, that all the evidence we pos- 
sess is decisively against the supposi- 
tion. Our domestic animals are the 
same as they were in the days of the 
Pharoahs, and the mummies of the 
deified crocodiles and Ibis do not exhi- 
bit any difference in structure from 
their descendants of the present day. 
But we can go further : the Mastodon, 
or gigantic elephant animal of North 
America, is of immense antiquity, and 
roamed over the country before the 
Falls of Niagara had commenced their 
retrograde course from Queenstown ; 
their bones are found associated with 
fresh water shells, the same as are still 
found in the great Canadian lakes. 
These shell-fish have, therefore, pre- 
served their character for a length of 
time which we dare scarcely specify. 
The Mammoth of Europe is of as high 
antiquity as the Mastodon, and had for 
his companions the red deer, the Urus 
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or wild ox, and the badger. When we 
consider the thousands, or, perhaps, 
myriads of years during which these 


species have existed unchanged and 
unmodified, we may rest assured that 


no amount of time merely will change 


the structure of-an animal. 

There is another argument, like the 
rest founded on negatives, which is 
expounded at full length in the “ Ves- 


tiges ;” we mean the succession of or- 


ganic bodies which we find in the 


strata. The argument may be stated 


thus: from the oldest to the newest 
strata, we find in their organic remains 
a progression from the simpler to the 
more complex forms. No highly or- 


ganized animals ever existed in the 


older strata, because none have yet 


been discovered, and, therefore, will 


not be discovered; and further, as 
there is a progress from the simple to 
the more complex animals in the strata, 
it follows that the simple animals 


have been metamorphosed into the 


more complex. If the Micromigas, 


when he visited our planet, had con- 
fined his researches to the islands of 
New Zealand, on his return to the 
Dog star he might have expatiated, 
before the Sirian Academy of Sciences, 


on the strange world he had seen, 
where cities and civilization were un- 
known, and no philosophers had ever 
measured a degree of the meridian ; 
where no quadrupeds were known but 
rats and lizards, and the men were 
cannibals. Much of the reasoning in 
the ‘ Vestiges” is of a similar kind ; 
what has not been found is presumed 
not to exist. A few examples will 
illustrate the value of such a mode of 
inquiry. Not many years since it was 
reckoned a strong confirmation of the 
truth of the doctrine of a gradual 
progress in creation, that no remains 
of the ape tribe were found in a fossil 
state. It was urged in vain, that 
such animals were only found at pre- 
sent in hot countries, and we were 
acquainted chiefly with the geology of 
cold countries, as Europe and North 
America. This negative statement 
has now been completely refuted ; the 
remains of monkeys have been found 
not only in India and Brazil, but, what 
is more remarkable, in France and 
England, and that in a state of no 
small antiquity. In the same way it 
was believed that warm-blooded qua- 
drupeds did not exist when the se- 
secondary strata were formed. The in- 
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defatigable industry of Dr. Buckland 
has, however, found several species in 
the beds of the oolite. The way in 
which this discovery was received was 
very curious. It was at first contro- 
verted that the strata were of the as- 
sumed antiquity. This, however, was 
soon set at rest. Ananatomist of con- 
siderable reputation then maintained 
that the bones were those of fishes 
or reptiles, but the consummate skill 
of Mr. Owen has also set this question 
completely at rest, and it is now ad- 
mitted on all hands, that warm-blooded 
quadrupeds existed during the secon- 
dary period. And thus every extension 
of the science tends to limit the impor- 
tance of the doctrine of progress ; the 
remains of reptiles have been found as 
far backas the New Red Sandstone ; and 
what still is more to the purpose, we 
find the impressions of the feet of birds 
in the same sandstone beds. This is 
very important, for birds are said to 
be higher in the scale than reptiles, 
and yet they are of equal antiquity.— 
The facts stated prove decisively that 
the uniform tendency of all geological 
inquiry is to contradict the doctrines of 
the author of the “ Vestiges.” Itis true, 
that no remains of terrestrial animals 
have been found in the oldest fossili- 
ferous strata, but this causes little sur- 
prise ; indeed, their occurrence in such 
rocks would be far more difficult to ac- 
count for. The older portions of the 
Silurian strata have been formedin deep 
waters far from land, and as land animals 
do not go to the water to die, itis very 
unlikely they should be imbedded in 
deep sea strata. Other portions of 
these strata resemble ancient coral 
reefs. Now, as coral animals require 
very pure waters, we may infer that 
such coralline beds were formed far 
from land. In_ illustration of this 
it is to be remembered, that the vast 
amount of coral and limestone form- 
ing at present in the Pacific, will, in 
all probability, contain no relics of 
terrestrial quadupeds. At the present 
day some countries are very poor in 
the larger terrestrial quadrupeds, while 
others possess abundance. Brazil has 
only one quadruped larger than a 
mule, while Africa contains a profu- 
sion of gigantic animals. If these two 
countries were, from geological causes, 
worn down, and their districts spread 
over the sea, and then re-elevated, 
their study would lead to very oppo- 
site inferences, especially if the Afri- 
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can strata were deposited above the 
Brazilian. 

If from theterrestrial we pass to the 
remains of marine animals, we shall find 
that the author of the “Vestiges” is still 
more egregiously mistaken in his in- 
ferences. We have a more complete 
series of the remains of marine than 
we can ever expect to have of terres- 
trial animals; they are preserved in the 
elements in which they lived, and not 
brought, as it were, casually by trans- 
portation; and when the animals died 
their shelly integuments remained the 
evidences of their existence. If we 
examine, therefore, the complete series 
of the remains of mollusca and shell- 
fish, from the most ancient to the 
most recent stratum, we can assert that 
instead of a progress from simplicity 
to a higher organization, the very 
reverse of this would be a more legi- 
timate inference. Of all the tribes 
of shell-fish, those which construct 
chambered shells, like the Nautilus, 
are unquestionably the highest of their 
class ; and if the philosophy of the 
“Vestiges” be correct,they should be ex- 
tremely abundant in our present seas ; 
but so far from that being the case, we 
do not know above two or three existing 
kinds. We have in this case, there- 
fore, the very reverse of progressive de- 
velopment, and upon this and similar 
facts some writers, as visionary as 
our author, might maintain, that the 
creative powers of life were becoming 
exhausted, and that creation by law 
means a progressive deterioration of 
the animal kingdom. We find, there- 
fore, that in one vast division of the 
animal kingdom, and that the best 
known, the whole mass of evidence we 
possess is in direct contradiction to 
development theory, and the same 
observation extends to corals and other 
zoophytes. With respect to animals 
of a higher class, we may arrive at a 
similar result. The reptiles are of a 
lower order than the birds, and yet 
the two tribes appear simultaneously, 
and the reptiles of the secondary strata 
are in no respect inferior to those of 
the present day. If we consider size 
alone, the ancient lacertine animals 
were far superior to the modern ones. 
This, however, is not a fair test. We 
know that the author of the “Vestiges” 
will rest upon the fact, that the bones 
of spine in the Ichthyosaur are con- 
structed on the same plan as _ those 
of fishes. Let us test the value of 
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such a mode of arguing from solitary 
facts; the common frog hasits head arti- 
culated to the spine, not by one pivotas 
in other reptiles, but by two, as in man 
and the higher animals, and the mus- 
cles of its hind legs are wonderfully 
similar to those of man, and yet it 
has ever been esteemed, and justly, as 
among the lowest of the reptile family, 
and coming near to fishes, far near- 
er, assuredly, than the Ichthyosaur. 
Quitting such a mode of argumenta- 
tion, which may prove nothing or 
everything, it is more to the pur- 
pose to state, that in as far as regards 
number, distinctness, and co-relation 
of organs, the ancient lizards are in 
no respect inferior to the modern 
races. Inrespect to perfect adapta- 
tion for swimming and powers of vi- 
sion, the Ichthyosaur, notwithstanding 
its fishy back bone, is superior to any 
modern reptile we are acquainted 
with. That strange creature, the 
Pterodactyle, which would creep, fly, 
or swim, is one of the most perfect of 
the reptiles, and might almost be con- 
sidered asa bird. ‘That truly gigantic 
and monstrous animal, the Iguanadon, 
had teeth adapted for grazing, and of 
so complicated and perfect a structure, 
that they were at first mistaken, by 
the greatest anatomist of the age, for 
the teeth of a species of rhinoceros, 
Fully convinced that there is no ves- 
tige of evidence of the gradual develop- 
ment and transmutation of species to 
be detected in the study of either ex- 
tinct plants or animals, we think that a 
system, founded on the retrogradation 
of species, might be constructed, which 
would be equally plausible, and quite 
as true as the opposite one. ‘The fal- 
lacy, however, of such views may be 
illustrated bya few obviousillustrations. 
If we compare the distributions of ex- 
tinct animals with respect to time, 
that is in the strata, and the distri- 
bution of living races with respect to 
space, or in the different regions of 
the earth, we find a remarkable analo- 
gy- In New Zealand, there areno qua- 
drupeds except the rat; the animals of 
New Holland are the lowest of mam- 
mifers, such as the kangaroo and Or- 
thorhinynchus ; in Brazil we find ani- 
mals a little higher in the scale, such 
as the sloths, armadillos, and ant 
bears; and in Africa we find still higher 
creatures, such as the rhinoceros, ele- 
phant, the lion, and herds of apes, and 
we have thus a development from one 
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region to another. The true solution 
in either case appears to be this, the 
works of creation are not confined by 
narrow views, or limited by arbitra- 
ry hypotheses; on the contrary, in- 
finite wisdom and power is not so re- 
stricted—the same purpose is accom- 
plished by various means, all perfectly 
adapted to the end. Inthe vegetable 
kingdom, some plants have the sta- 
mens and pistils inclosed in the same 
flower; in others, separate flowers 
produced from the same stems con- 
tain, some anthers alone, others pis- 
tils, and in the palms, for example, 
these two kinds of flowers grow 
upon separate trees, which may be 
miles apart, and yet, in all cases, 
the ultimate end—the perpetuation 
of the species—is secured with un- 
erring certainty. The elephant and 
the giraffe live on the same kinds 
of food, yet the one lays hold of it 
by means of his flexible proboscis, 
the other by his long legs and neck, 
aided by his prehensile tongue. In 
like manner, with regard to the dis- 
tribution of animals, whether with re- 
spect to the geological epochs, or to 
the different geographical regions, 
very different tribes of animals may 
fulfil the same duty. The balance and 
due relations of the organic world may 
be matured by very different means. 
The excess of the vegetable kingdom 
in New Zealand is kept in check by 
birds and insects alone; what is ac- 
complished by the kangaroo in Aus- 
tralia, is fulfilled by the pecaoi in Bra- 
zil, and the antelope in Africa. The 
puma of America, the panther of 
Africa, and the tiger of Bengal live 
precisely in the same manner. In the 
same way the higher mollusca of the 
secondary epochs may have fulfilled 
the part which now devolves on fishes, 
and the ancient winged lizard, the 
Pterodactyle, appears to have subsist- 
edon the same food as the modern 
bat. The author of the “ Vestiges 
from the History of Creation” would 
reduce human actions to necessary 
phenomena, and bring ethics under the 
domain of algebra. ‘The polity of 
nature teaches us a very different 
lesson ; we can perceive in the facts 
above mentioned freedom, choice, and 
benevolence—a world abounding not 
merely in the useful, but in endless 
displays of the beautiful. 

There is still another fallacious line 
of argument, or rather analogies, 
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which the author of the “ Vestiges” has 
pressed into his system, and which also 
requires to be illustrated from a dif- 
ferent point of view from that under 
which he has contemplated it. He 
announces ‘two laws, one of them 
comparatively unimportant, and the 
other he has misunderstood. The 
first, which is very vaguely expressed, is 
to the effect that the original germs of 
all animals were, in their early state, 
not distinguishable from each other. 
To this very notable enunciation, we 
have no objection to offer ; at first the 
germ is so minute, that its parts cannot 
be recognized, and that distinctions 
cannot be observed when differences 
cannot be perceived, is abundantly 
obvious. The other proposition, res- 
pecting which, however, the author 
has merely given the statements of 
others, is to this effect, that the em- 
bryos of animals, the human for exam. 
ple, passes through a progress of de- 
velopement, in which it assumes, in 
succession, the forms and structure 
of the inferior classes, from the worm 
up to its own permanent form. That 
there is a development, in the proper 
sense of the word, that is, an unfolding 
of parts, is undoubted, but this must 
be taken with limitations, which we do 
not find in the author’s work. If the 
author means that literally the embryo 
is first a worm or insect, a fish, a rep- 
tile, a bird, and an ape, we say, unhesi- 
tatingly, such is not the case. Is the 
embryo at one time included between 
two shells, like an oyster, then, ina 
horny covering like an insect, then 
covered with scales like a fish, and at 
last beplumed like a bird. We sup- 
pose no one will maintain this. At all 
events, therefore, the theory must be 
so far limited, and it may be said, the 
law does not extend to the whole and 
every part of the animal, but only to 
particular parts or organs considered 
separately. Let us take the breathing 
organs : mollusca breathe by gills ; the 
embryo, therefore, has gills—the in- 
sects breathe by air tubes, which branch 
like blood-vessels, the embryo there- 
fore loses the gills, and acquires air 
vessels—fishes breathe by gills, the em- 
bryo, therefore, loses the air vessels— 
again obtains gills, and passing into the 
reptile state, it finally exchanges the 
gills for lungs. It is the same as to 
the teeth in the reptile state—the 
embryo must have teeth passing on to 
the bird state—they are lost, and at 


next stage again acquired. We shall 
just quote another instance, which, to 
our mind, is far more decisive. The 
nervous system of an insect, or gene- 
rally, of invertebral animals, is so dif- 
ferent from that of the vertebral ani- 
mals, that we can scarcely conceive 
the possibility of a transition, and, if 
ever it be proved, which is not yet the 
case, it will far exceed anything told or 
sung by Ovid. We shall endeavour now 
to state doctrine, which should, in our 
opinion, be understood. In the first 
place, the germ of each animal has as 
distinct a specific tendency and charac- 
ter as the mature animal. In the pro- 
cess of development, there are two 
circumstances to be borne in mind— 
the first is, that it is a growth in which 
the organs become gradually more 
distinct and separated, acquiring consis- 
tency and strength. This growth 
varies with the perspective uses of the 
parts ; the heart and lungs, which must 
act the moment of birth, are early de- 
veloped—the brain and organs of sense 
are also advanced, while the organs of 
motion, and the teeth, for obvious 
reasons, are of slower growth. In one 
sense, the law is uniform in all ani- 
mals. There is a second condition 
also to be noted, which is also a key to 
another set of peculiarities. The ex- 
istence of the embryo is peculiar— 
direct respiration cannot take place, 
and hence the heart has something of 
the structure of that of a reptile, be- 
cause the circulation is similar. For 
obvious reasons, the embryo cannot 
possess any strong sensation or loco- 
motion, nor is it necessary that there 
should be any power of producing 
animal heat, that being derived from 
an extrinsic source. Now, every na- 
turalist is aware, that where the cir- 
culation is incomplete, as in reptiles, 
sensation and capacity for motion is 
also obtuse, and the production of heat 
is weak ; hence reptiles are also cold- 
blooded. A similar taste is tempora- 
rily required in the case we are speak- 
ing of, and is accomplished by si- 
milar means—hence the resemblance 
of certain organs to those of lizards, 
Under the limitations stated, we wil- 
lingly accept of the doctrine—we have 
only extracted the sting which the 
author of the “ Vestiges” had inserted, 
We shall only mention one fact con- 
firmatory of our views, which, perhaps, 
our author is not aware of, and which, 
on his views, will be difficult to account 
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for. There are animals which possess 
a more perfect structure when in ovo 
than when mature. There are little 
animals found on the gills of fishes ; 
when first examined, we find an eye, 
two feelers, and four feet; after 
moving about for some time, the ani- 
mal fixes itself to the gills of some 
fish, loses its eyes, feelers, and feet, 
and becomes one of the simplest of 
worms. Such phenomena (and they 
are numerous) must be taken into ac- 
count by the author of the “ Vestiges.” 

We have limited our remarks on 
this strange book to the general ques- 
tion of the origin of living bodies, for 
we have not space for discussing all 
the topics on which we differ from him. 
The views we take of this most interest- 
ing question are of more importance 
than is usually involved in the truth or 
falsehood ofa mere scientific hypothesis. 
If we admit the spontaneous produc- 
tion of animals, and deny all creation, 
properly so called, maintaining that 
man took his origin from an infusorial 
animalcule, after traversing countless 
inferior forms, and in addition to this 
that the brain secretes thoughts, in 
virtue of the laws of phrenology, there 
is little left to contend for. Rejecting 
final causes, all evidence of wisdom and 
designis lost, or resolved into sentimen- 
tal dreamings ; and if human blood and 
nervous fibres can reason and feel pas- 
sions, we have no evidence for the exist- 
ence of mind anywhere. Fortunately 
the case is not so—the hypotheses stated 
above are denuded of all positive evi- 
dence, and the obscure and difficult 
bearings of the question are becoming 
every day cleared up or dissipated. 
There is one consideration on which 
we might rest the whole controversy— 
we mean the origin of man. We be- 
lieve they who have studied most care- 
fully the respective anatomies of man 
and the ape will be those who are best 
convinced of the impossibility of any 
transition from the one to the other. 
When we turn to ethnology, and com- 
pare the various dialects of men—if 
we consider the social progress of our 
race, and also the complete absence, 
not merely of human bones but of the 
rude implements of savage life, in even 
the most recent strata, we become 
convinced that man has not sojourned 
many thousand years on the earth. 
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No remains have ever been found in- 
dicating a gradation from a lower type 
to the human form, which must have 
been the case when the time elapsed is 
so brief. In this case we have no al- 
ternative but a direct interposition of 
creative power, such as we are assured 
was the case. In the case of man there 
must have been more than a mere 
creation ; the lower animals need no 
teaching, their instincts guide them to 
their appropriate food, and teach them 
to avoid danger. It is not so with 
man ; the most helpless of animals, he 
must have been taught by some other 
way than experience how to know the 
poisonous from the salutary fruit. It 
is from the want of such knowledge 
that at the present day a European 
will starve in the woods of Australia, 
when the wild native can obtain abun- 
dance. The laws of philology are not 
known minutely to one man ina mil- 
lion, and the first human pair must 
have been taught how to express their 
thoughts in articulate sounds. In the 
words of Fichte, “ who educated the 
first human pair? A spirit interested 
himself in them, as is laid down by an 
old and venerable primeval document, 
which, taken all together, contains the 
profoundest, the sublimest wisdom, 
and discloses results to which all must 
at Jast come.”* A similar reasoning 
extends to all the successive creations 
geologists have revealed to us ; we see 
no way of accounting for them by what 
is absurdly called creation according 
to law; we can see no intermediate 
operations, and cheerfully resolve all 
into the direct interposition of Divine 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness. Such 
questions as these occupied the minds 
of many of the philosophers of old, and 
it is surprising how little of novelty 
we have added to their speculations. 
The germs and outlines of the doctrines 
of La Marck and others are all to be 
found in the history of Greek philoso- 
phy, and Cicero has defended sounder 
views than many of the moderns. The 
idea of successive creations or interpo- 
sitions of creative power is, however, 
a modern enlargement of the field of 
natural theology, extending our views 
of the providential government of the 
world with increasing force of convic- 
tion, and making us feel that we are 
under a perpetual superintendence. 


* Quoted by Dr. P. Smith in his excellent Treatise on Scripture and Geology 
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THE REV. HUGH M'‘NEILE, A.M. 


Few there are, if any, of those to whom we have assigned a placein our Portrait 
Gallery who have occupied more of the public amind—have been engaged more ac- 
tively for anumber of years—whose line of conduct has been more rigorously scruti- 
nized, and has provoked more enmity and admiration, than the subject of ‘this me- 
moir. Though always, from his first entrance into the Church, engaged in the ac- 

tive duties of his calling, and never interfering with any object that, in his mode 
of dealing with it, did not appear strictly within. the compass of that calling, 

it has, nevertheless, happened that his name has been prominently connected with 
most of these stirring public eventsin which the few last years of our history have 
been so fruitful. While several periodicals of diffe rent kinds in the sister island— 
the land of his adoption, and the scene of his labours—have from time to time, 
presented to the public, brief, imperfect, and in some instances, very inaccurate, 

sketches of his early life and history, we, claim it as the province of the maga- 
zine that emanates from the country and university to which he belongs, to lay 
before our readers some acceunt of the rise- and’ Aevelopment of a mind, that 
for so many years has exereised, and still maintains, such wide influence over the 
minds of others, and that,, not from any accident: of station or official position, 
but from the legitimate use of its own intrinsic power. 

This family of M‘Neiles (for there are more than one of them in the north of 
Ireland) is descended frogn the Scotch settlers who came over with Lord An- 
trim, in the time of James I. Alexander, M‘Neile, the father of the clergyman, 
lived in Ballycastle, county Antrim, and a¢quired considerable pr operty ; he was 
a man of considerable inHuence, possessing fhe confidence of, and enjoying intimacy 
with, the nobility and gentry of the county, where he held the commission of the 
peace, and served the office of High Sheriff. His second son, Hugh, was born 
in July, 1795: his, edjication, with @ very inconsiderable exception, was at 
home ; he entered oyr- nniversity in 1810, a pupil of the late Bishop of Cashel, 
Dr, § Sandes, then a Junior Fellow. Amongst the cotemporaries in his class, and 
even the competitors in his diyision (according to the old system that obtained 
up to the Provostship of the late Dr. Lloyd), were the present’ Bishop 
O’Brien of Ossory, the late Bishop (Dickinson) of Meath, and:a younger 
son, Hercules, of the. late Dean Graves, of Ardagh, whose early promise 
of distinction Mr. M*‘Neile has been often heard to attest, as well as to 
lament its disappointment by his premature decease. To be taken in (our uni- 
versity readers. will understand the phrase) with such men, was no ordinary 
commendation; and even amidst such competitors Mr. M‘Neile was not without 
some proportion of academic honours. _ The bias of his mind was towards the 
severe and exact sciences, and its impress ever since has but exhibited a deve- 
lopment of that tendency. The bright models of Ancient Greece and Rome 
do not appear to have had such attraction for him, as his subsequent career 
would certainly lead us to infer. Moreover, the fascinations of the society of our 
metropolis, must necessarily have abated considerably from that systematic regu- 
larity of labour, and unbending severity of thought, w hich is w holly indis- 
—— at all times to the attainment of the highest honours in our university. 

or is it to be wondered at, if society such as it was then in Dublin, and young 
M‘Neile, found attractions mutually in each other. All who are privileged in 
the happiness of Mr. M‘Neile’s acquaintance now, will readily admit, that he 
must have been no less attractive then, ere yet the snows of thirty winters had 
been scattered on his head. And they also who remember the materials of 
which society in Dublin was composed at the period of which we write, will 
scarcely be surprised that a young man possessed of so many natural and acquired 
advantages, placed as Mr. ‘M‘Neile was at the time, with introductions at his 
command, and in circumstances, moreover, to avail himself of them, should have 
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found delight in the companionship of those whose cultivated tastes, intellectual 
prowess, and high principles, met with so warm a response in the sym- 
pathies of his own congenial heart. We dwell on this period of his history, the 
rather, that we have heard it alleged, that his course of life, at this time, was 
one of careless dissipation. Nothing could be farther from the truth; and the 
very fact reliedupon in proof of a charge too rashly advanced, while it is easily 
accounted for, in what we have just written, lends no support whatever to that 
which it is brought forward to maintain—we mean his admiration of, and fre- 
quent presence at the theatre, and his partiality for dramatic representations. 
John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and Miss O’Neill (now Lady Becher, who, 
for many years past has adorned, and we trust may, for many years to 
come, continue’to adorn, by the grace of domestic virtue, the high station 
to which she has been so deservedly elevated), were then in the zenith 
of their fame. Men of rank, intellect, taste, and moral worth, were their 
patrons and admirers, who felt their own minds elevated in return by the silent 
influence upon them of those mighty creations of minds they were capable of 
estimating and understanding. And even ata period of much more recent 
date, we have known young men in the university, who resorted to the theatre 
for intellectual improvement, studying Shakespeare as they did Sophocles or 
Zischylus, and finding in the personations of Edmund Kean, Young, or Mac- 
ready, commentaries more easily apprehensible than the discursive expositions 
of Malone, or even than the pointed and pithy glossaries of Rann. All this 
should fairly be borne in mindin connexion with Mr. M‘Neile’s young attractions 
to the theatre; and it might also be considered whether much of that grace 
and elegance of enunciation and manner for which he has always been remark- 
able, may not be owing to impressions unconsciously stamped upon a plastic 
mind, by the contemplation of those brilliant models. 

However, the choice of his friends, and his own inclination, were at this time 
fully towards the bar, a profession at which, with Mr. M‘Neile’s natural and 
acquired qualifications and advantages, he must have risen speedily to eminence 
and wealth. Accordingly he entered his name a student at King’s Inns, where 
he served all his terms; from whence, after graduating in the university, 
in 1814, he transferred himself to Lincoln’s Inns, and all but completed his 
terms there also. It was about this period, that his visits to his uncle, General 
M‘Neile, became more frequent and prolonged. The General had, since his 
return from India, resided chiefly at Bath, and always delighted much in 
the society of his young and promising nephew. Being, moreover, unmarried, 
he was generally considered to have adopted him, so that the young law-student 
was already marked out, and upon no insufficient grounds, as heir presumptive 
to his uncle’s affluent fortune. At all events, the chief part of his time during 
the years 1815 to 1819 inclusive, was spent with his uncle, mixing, of course, 
very much in the society of Bath, where they principally resided ; but occasion- 
ally visiting London, Harrowgate, and other places of fashionable resort. 

The entire of the year 1816 appears to have been spent by them on the 
continent, where, independently of other considerations, the name of an English 
general was sure to meet with, especially at that time, a more than ordinary 
degree of respect and attention. All this was most favourable to his young 
attaché, and few knew better how to avail themselves of opportunities for obser- 
vation and improvement. It was during the summer of that year, when General 
M‘Neile and his nephew were staying at Secheron, a small village on the Lake 
of Geneva, between the city of that name and Lausanne, that the incident took 
place, whereby Henry, now Lord, Brougham, and Mr. M‘Neile were brought 
together. The young man was taken suddenly and seriously ill: his uncle was 
naturally and painfully alarmed for his safety: what was to be done? They 
were far from any assistance, in a strange country, at a village inn. Meanwhile 
the disease was rapidly gaining ground, and his nephew’s strength was manifestly 
sinking ; a few hours more, and all remedies might have been too late. At this 
juncture, Lord Brougham and party drove up, not purposing to make more 
than a few moments’ halt, for refreshment or change of horses; but hearing, 
from “ mine host,” of the situation in which two of his countrymen were placed, 
he, in the kindest manner, proffered his ready advice, was admitted to the cham- 
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ber of the patient, and prescribed for him some desperate remedy, in the suc- 
cess of which, he assured the anxious uncle, lay the only hope of his nephew's 
recovery. There was no alternative; the advice was eagerly followed; and the 
result, under God, issued in the preservation of Mr. M‘Neile’s valuable life. A 
few years ago, after Mr. M‘Neile had concluded his sermon, in the Rev. Robert 
Lovet's Chapel of Mar beeuf, Paris, Lord Roden entered the vestry, accompa- 
nied by Lord Brougham, who, after some conversation with Mr. M‘Neile upon 
the subject of the sermon, and after expressing his delight, especially at the 
accuracy of an illustration borrowed from natural philosophy,: adverted to the 
scene and circumstances of their former rencontre at the foot of the Alps. 

The late Lord Byron occupied, at that time, his own villa, at the opposite side 
of the Lake of Geneva, and was frequently to be met with in the same circle in 
which Mr. M‘Neile and his uncle moved. In short, few young men ever en- 
joyed the opportunity of seeing continental society, in Paris and elsewhere, un- 
der circumstances more favourable, and few can be said to have turned their 
opportunities to better purpose ; inasmuch as, even then, the impression left on 
his mind was rather a wholesome dread of the fascinations, than an ardent 
attraction (as might have been apprehended) towards the elegancies with which 
it abounded. His first insight into fashionable life may be said to have been 
at this time, and under the auspices just mentioned; and his mind, happily re- 
coiling from the frivolous amusements and worse morality of continental life, 
seems, for the first time, to have discovered to itself the latent seeds of that 
principle and piety which have since been so signally developed, as well as the 
desire after that truth, of which ever since he has been such a steadfast and 
honoured champion. It is not the ordeal to which we would wish to see young 
men generally exposed ; but in the case of Mr. M‘Neile the undesigned experi- 
ment was eminently successful. 

The next three years were passed principally at Bath, during the course of 
which, the good principle seems to have been silently at work within him. 
Still, he mixed in society as before, and was much courted and admired 
in it. Meanwhile, the study of law was becoming more and more irk- 
some; and theology gradually took firm hold of his attention. Justinian 
was superseded by the Bible, and the reasoning of Butler, or the eloquence 
of Barrow, drew forth a more cordial response from his soul than the learned 
lore of Blackstone or Coke. And thus matters went on till the year 1819, 
when his uncle was astounded by the first intimation from his nephew, that he 
was contemplating to renounce the law, and embrace the Church as a profes- 
sion. This was at once a death blow to all General M¢Neile’s fondly and 
reasonably cherished hopes and plans for his nephew’s advancement. His 


avowed object all along had been, that Mr. M‘Neile should make the bar 
a stepping-stone into parliament, when his wealth and influence would easily 
have procured him a seat, and where his own talent and assiduity must as cer- 
tainly have ensured his success. Such being his intentions, he naturally dis- 
countenanced, in every way, Mr. M‘Neile’s entrance into the Church. But the 


young man had already counted the cost ; he clearly foresaw the probable con- 


sequences of the resolution that was gradually, but powerfully, assuming form 


and reality within him ; his high resolve had not been rashly adopted, nor was 
it lightly to be abandoned, and at last he firmly, but respectfully communi- 
cated to his uncle his fixed determination to pursue that profession, of which 
only, in his conscience, he approved. Without going so far as to affirm, that 
for this Mr. M‘Neile sunk in his uncle’s affection, for which he must have risen 
in his esteem, since the cordial intimacy between them never suffered a moment's 
interruption, we are borne out in stating, that for this he lost the bulk of his 
uncle's fortune, which otherwise, in all human probability, had been his. Of the 
likelihood of this, moreover, he could not have been unaware, since many 
friends reasoned with him, he had ampletimetoreflect,and the door of return was 
open to him to the last ; nevertheless he persevered, thereby signally marking 
the disinterestedness and singleness of mind with which, from the very outset, 
he devoted himself to his holy calling, characteristics, for which every step of his 


course has been as remarkable up to the present hour. 
His resolution being once determined, Mr. M‘Neile’s course of life and study 
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was influenced accordingly. Even then he appears to have commenced visiting 
the poor in their cottages, reading to them, and instructing them in matters of 
the deepest moment. In the early part of the year 1820, Mr. M*Neile was ap- 
pointed to the curacy of Stranorlar, a village about seven miles from the episcopal 
town of Raphoe, on the banks of the river Finn. Here, amid a numerous and 
intelligent Protestant population, was the scene of his first labours as a parochial 
minister. 

It is said that the circumstances of his appointment to this curacy were singu- 
lar. The living of Stranorlar was, at that time, a perpetual curacy, part of the 
corps of the deanery of Raphoe. The endowment of the perpetual curacy with 
the glebe, and a greater part of the tithes of the parish, had made the prefer- 
ment equal to arectory. Dean Allott, in whose gift the nomination was, and 
who was then residing on the continent, having heard of the death of Mr. Butt, 
the then incumbent of the living, offeredto Mr. M‘Neile’s uncle, who had been 
an old friend of his, the living for his nephew, as soon as ordination would 
qualify him to hold it; and with a letter from the dean, communicating this 
intention, Mr. M‘Neile presented himself to the Bishop of Raphoe. The cele- 
brated Dr. Magee was then bishop of Raphoe, and thus became acquainted with 
his future son-in-law. The nomination, however, was premature. Mr. Butt* 
recovered from the dangerous illness which had given rise to the rumour of 
his death ; but was never able to resume the discharge of his duties. The 
bishop proposed to Mr. M‘Neile that he would recommend him for the appoint- 
ment of curate, which the state of Mr. Butt’s health rendered necessary. To 
this arrangement Mr. M‘Neile acceded. In the recommendation of his diocesan 
Mr. Butt cheerfully acquiesced, and Mr. M‘Neile became curate-assistant of 
Stranorlar on nomination of the very man whose place, as incumbent of the living, 
he had came over to fill. That an introduction so strange should never for an 
instant interrupt the cordial harmony which, during the entire time that Mr. 
M‘Neile held the curacy, subsisted between him and his rector, is a fact that 


reflects equal credit upon both. It is here, however, to be remarked, that besides 
his letter from the Dean Mr. M‘Neile brought with him a warm letter of intro- 


duction to the Bishop, from the late learned and pious Dean Graves, Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University, whose friendship he had the good for- 
tune to secure, as the College companion of his son, Hercules, already mentioned 
in this memoir. Such an introduction from an old and long-esteemed friend, 


was not lightly regarded by the good Bishop, and, being borne out so fully, 
as we know it to have been, by the subsequent career of the person introduced, 
we cease to wonder that the acquaintance gradually ripened into close intimacy 


* Mr. Butt was father of Mr. Butt the eminent barrister, who has made the 
name familiar to our readers. He was an elegant and accomplished scholar; he 
passed through the Dublin University with considerable distinction. He was a 
scholar of the house in the same class with Lord Plunkett and Dr. Magee, and was 
Treasurer of the Historical Society of that day. In the celebrated contest for the 
representation of the University between Mr. Hutchinson and Sir Laurence Par- 
sons he took a very warm part for the former. In several of the publications, 
to which that bitterly contested election gave rise, his name is mentioned as a par- 
tizan of the Provost’s. Almost immediately on his ordination he retired to the re- 
mote district in which his life was passed. Although never able, after theillness which 
led to Mr. M‘Neile’s appointment, to resume his parochial duties, he lived until the 
year 1829. 

During the period of his incapacity to discharge his own duties—the selection of 
his curates, whether made by himself or those to whom he entrusted it, presents 
a singularly rapid succession of names of eminence—Mr. M‘Neile was succeeded 
in the curacy by the Rev. R. T. P. Pope, whose fame as a controversialist and 
orator not even his present inaction can obscure. He was followed after a short 
interval in the curacy by the Rev. Dr. Traill, whose labours among the starving 
poor of Schull are now exciting the attention of the empire, and whose translation 
of Josephus, now in progress of publication, will establish for him a character for 
the most solid learning and erudition, as high as that which he bears for eloquence 


and zeal, During the same period, and previously, the Rev. J. C. Lloyd, late chap- 
lain to the Molyneux Asylum, was a frequent preacher in Stranorlar church, 
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between the Bishop and the Curate, that the intimacy resulted in his marriage 
with Anne, fourth daughter of Dr. William Magee. In this there is nothing more 


than what naturally might be expected to follow, from the discriminating sagacity 
of the Bishop, and the admitted amiableness of his domestic circle (of which 


abundant evidence is to be found in recent numbers of this Magazine), on the one 
hand, and from the equally admitted worth and attractiveness of Mr. M‘Neile, 
on the other. 

In the July of that year Mr. M*‘Neile was ordained a deacon at Raphoe, and en- 
tered at once upon the duties of his curacy, with allthe ardour that might have been 
expected from him. The style of his eloquence, then novel in the pulpits of the 
north of Ireland—his deep and solemn earnestness of manner, and the richness 
and variety of his imagination, produced an almost electrifying effect. The 
church was crowded by the parishioners of his own and the neighbouring 
parishes ; and his labours, as a parish minister, were as untiring as his eloquence 
in the pulpit was commanding. His labours are still well remembered in that 
district. His preaching was the means of first turning to serious thoughts the 
mind of the Rev. Robert Lovett, now, and for many years past, the eminent and 
useful minister of Mar boeuf Chapel already mentioned. He had come down from 


College to spend the Easter recess with his uncle, Mr. Butt. Previously to this 
he had been careless at least, perhaps even sceptical on the subject of reli- 
gion. With these feelings he went to church on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing. Mr. M*‘Neile preached from the words ‘“ Lazarus, come forth.” Mr. 
Lovett was much impressed with the sermon; the altered solemnity of his 
manner, through the remainder of the day, indicated how powerfully the depths 
of his mind had been stirred within him. A visit to Mr. M‘Neile was the 
result of these impressions. These visits became both frequent and pro- 
longed for the remainder of Mr. Lovett’s stay at the Parsonage, and the happy 
result was in due time his introduction to the Bishop by his new friend, and his 
admission to the order of deacon at the ordination, at which Mr. M*‘Neile 
preached the sermon, afterwards also published by request of the Bishop.* 

About this time, in the spring of 1821, Mr. M*‘Neile went to London 
on a visit to his kind uncle. Itso happened while he was there that the 
honourable and Rev. Gerard Noel, being under engagement to the Church 
Missionary Society to preach for them at some distance, was at a loss to have his 
place suitably supplied for the Sunday in Percy Chapel. Application was made to 
Mr. M‘Neile, who readily consented ; this was soon circulated through the wide 
circle of his influential friends in the metropolis. One of the earliest of them, 
the honourable Miss Calthorpe, communicated the fact to Henry Drummond, 
Esq., of Albury Park, who was then looking out for a suitable successor to the 
rectory of Albury, in Surrey, in England, then momentarily expected to fall 
vacant. Accordingly Mr. Drummond came up to town, and unknown to Mr. 
M‘Neile, was in Percy Chapel on the Sunday in question ; he was so pleased with 
him in every respect, both as a reader of our Church’s liturgy, and a herald of 
eur Church’s truth ; the opinion he formed so fully supported the high charac- 
ter he had previously heard of him, that as soon as the service was over, Mr. 
Drummond went into the vestry, introduced himself to Mr. M‘Neile, and made 
him the offer of the living. By the time the vacancy occurred Mr. M‘Neile 
had made up his mind to accept it. 

In the May of 1822, Mr. M‘Neile was married, and almost immediately removed 
from the curacy of Stranorlar to Albury ; soon after which, the bishop was trans- 
lated to the archdiocese of Dublin. Mr. M‘Neile’s name is to be met with 
amongst the Lord Lieutenant's ( Marquis of Wellesley’s) chaplains of that year ;— 
and he appears to have preached in the Castle Chapel on Trinity Sun. 


* No man ever treated his clergy with more kindness than Dr. Magee. When 
Mr. Butt was seized with an illness which unfitted him for attending to the duties 
of his church, the Bishop wrote to him to set his mind at ease as to the service of 
the church. For several Sundays the Bishop supplied the church by some of the 
clergymen from the cathedral, and when a difficulty occurred in making arrange- 
ments for that purpose, on one occasion, at least, the Bishop rode over to the 
church of Stranorlar and performed the entire service himself. 
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day, being the only occasion, until very lately, on which he preached in Dublin. 
This year also he entered into residence, and undertook the duties of his new 
sphere, which he continued to discharge with fidelity and success, under cir- 


cumstances of no ordinary trial, until the October of 1834, when he accepted 


the unsought proposal of the trustees of St. Jude's, Liverpool, to succeed the 
Rev. W. Dalton, another Irishman, just then promoted to the Incumbency 
of St. Paul’s Church, Wolverhampton. 

During the twelve years in which Mr. M*‘Neile held the living of Albury, the 
limited extent of his duties, compared with his mental and physical energy, left 
much time at his disposal for self-improvement, and enabled him to avail himself 


of many opportunities that presented themselves, both in London and elsewhere. 
His parish church was crowded immediately, and his efficiency as a pastor was 
fully equal to his eminence as a preacher. ‘There was scarcely an individual in 
his parish personally unknown to him, and multitudes from the adjoining pa- 
rishes also flocked eagerly and regularly to worship in his church, and wait on 
his ministry. The schools flourished, and all the machine sry of the parish bore 
witness to the activity and success of the rector. Notwithstanding all this, he 
appears, at this time, to have been a regular and laborious student—subjects of 
general, as well as professional, interest occupied his attention. Then it was 
he laid up those stores that since have served him to such purpose, and from 
which he has drawn so fully for the benefit, we may say, of the Church gene- 
rally, as well as of his own congregation. In the year 1825, his first volume of 
seventeen sermons was published. This, though earnest throughout, and in 
some instances not devoid of power, is still far below the average standard of his 
ordinary discourses for many years past. His next publication was a volume of 


what he terms “ Popular Lectures on Prophecies belonging to the Jewish Na- 


tion.” We notice this volume here, because, though not published till after 
his removal to Liverpool, the substance of it had been preached to immense 
and overflowing congregations in London, at a week day service in St. Clement 
Danes Church in the Strand. About this period of his life Mr. M*Neile 
made the acquaintance of Edward Irving. Sympathising in many points 
they became friends. Towards the latter end of 1828, while the Ca 


tholic emancipation act was pending, they co-operated, along with others, 


in seeking to awaken the public mind against that measure. After 
this, they were still attracted together by a common interest in the inves- 
tigation ‘of the prophetic Scriptures, of which they were each ardent stu- 
dents. Mr. Drummond, the patron of Albury, a man of congenial mind, en- 
dowed, moreover, with the most acute intellect, as well as with the most cul- 


tivated understanding, took part with great interest in these studies and discus- 
sions, and received at his house many men distinguished alike for learning and 


piety, by whom the comprehensive and sublime subject of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy was examined and discussed, from time to time, as circumstances 
allowed them to meet together. This went on without interruption 
till the year 1830, when Mr. Irving broached those peculiar views with 
which his name afterwards became so identified. This was a_ season 
of peculiar trial to Mr. M‘Neile; the secret misgivings and inward pain 


oceasioned by the first mooting of these points, the subsequent distress on 
seeing his patron, Mr. Drummond, give in his adherence to them, and the hin. 
drances thrown in the way of his ministry in the parish, are, no doubt, alluded 
to in the following touching passage, which we extract from the preface to the 
first edition of his sermons on the second Advent :— 


“He cannot look back upon the events of the last few years without humbly 


adoring the rich unmerited mercy of a preserving God, by which a poor helpless 
sinner was enabled to detect the | eginnings of error, and from that moment to 
resist the influence of associations long cherished, and at last, being compelled to 
the alternative, to break off all communication with men much beloved, rather than 
compromise his own convictions of the truth of God.” 


Connected with this crisis in Mr. M‘Neile’s history, it will be enough for us 
to observe, in addition, that he saw all those difficulties at which we have glanced, 
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completely surmounted before he left the parish; and on his departure, he 
bore away with him the deserved respect and affectionate regrets of all his pa- 
rishioners, and of none more than of Mr. Drummond himself, who, we believe, 
never passes through Liverpool without a kind and mutually cordial interview 
with his old friend and pastor. And more than once, since their separation, 
have Mr. M‘Neile’s comforting visits been gratefully received by Mr. Drum- 
mond and his family upon occasions of distressing domestic bereavement. 

In the summer of 1834, he received the offer of the Incumbency of St. Jude’s* 
Church, Liverpool, and entered upon it in the October of the same year. From 
that time to the present, few, if any, clergymen have laboured so constantly and 
to such an extent, both at home and abroad, in the pulpit and on the platform, 
through evil report and good report, prompt at every call, where the cause of 
truth, the interests of the Church, or the good of his fellow-men, stood in need 
of his zealous and eflicient support. Considering the constant whirl of public 
occupations in which, ever since, Mr. M‘Neile has inevitably been involved, his 
valuable contributions from time to time to the literature of the Church are more 
to be wondered at: evidencing, as they do, systematic regularity and habitual 
industry, and exhibiting how much may be accomplished by them. Among 
the most important of these may be classed the lectures on the Second Advent, 

ublished in 1835; his lectures on Church Establishments, delivered in London 
in 1840, and his last and best book, ‘*The Church and the Churches,” pub- 
lished in the commencement of last year. 

Few men have exercised a more powerful influence in any locality than Mr. 
M‘Neile has in Liverpool. To his presence and fo his influence many persons 
attribute the great change, by which principles of attachment to the Church 
and the ancient institutions of the country, have gained in Liverpool the ascend- 
ancy they now enjoy. In the year 1836, the newly-reformed corporation of Liver- 
pool, in the flush and transport of their triumph, not content with remodelling the 
important schools under their control, after the model of the Irish National Board, 
sought further to influence public opinion on the subject, with a view, doubtless, 
to its more general adoption, and perhaps, desirous also to commend themselves 
to the government of the day, with whom that was well known to be a favourite 
measure. In the attempt they were confronted at the very outset by Mr. 
M‘Neile, ably and honorably supported by almost all the clergy of the town. 
We place Mr. M‘Neile’s name at the head of this movement, because of his 
more intimate acquaintance at the time with the evils and intricacies of the 
system he opposed, than could have been expected from his English brethren ; 
because, throughout he bore the brunt of the contest, including all the subsequent 
controversy ; and lastly, because all the consequences of the signal victory then 
achieved have ever since been visited upon him, in the unsparing hostility of 
the so-called liberal press and party. The meeting summoned upon that occa- 
sion to the Amphitheatre, was one of the greatest ever assembled in Liverpool. 
It was presided over by the Rev. Jonathan Brooks, the venerable senior rector, 
attended by his junior colleague, Rev. A. Campbell, and all the clergy of the 
town and its vicinity, and comprised much of the wealth, intelligence, influence, 
and piety of that great town. ‘The effect was immediate: they heard the argu- 
ments, entered into the feelings, caught up the fervor, and responded to the ap- 
peal of the Christian orator. The object was accomplished at once. Before 
the meeting separated, an amount of money was subscribed, sufficient for the 
erection and support of Scriptural Church of England schools, to supply the 
place of those from which the Protestant children had been excluded by the 
rule that inhibited in school hours the free use of the Bible. ‘This movement, 
perhaps, it was that first laid the foundation of Mr. M‘Neile’s influence in the 
town; and the Protestant spirit exerted by that movement has chiefly contri- 
buted to the signal change which has taken place in the politics of Liverpool. 
The exertions of Mr. M‘Neile have earned for him the bitter hatred of the 
Radical press; no opportunity has been omitted of maligning him. It is 
scarcely worth while to notice the absurd misrepresentations of a speech at 


* St Jude's is a perpetual curacy in the parish of Walton.on-the-Hill, as was 
Liverpool itself originally. 
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Whitechurch, delivered in 1839, in which he applied the term Jezebel to the 
Church of Rome; the fury of faction actually went so far as to impute to him 
that he had applied theexpression tothe Queen! This charge, too absurd to be se- 
riously noticed, gave rise, we cannot help thinking very unnecessarily, to one 
of Mr. M‘Neile’s finest speeches, at a meeting at Market Drayton, a short time 
afterwards. Equally ridiculous were the comments made upon a sermon 
preached by him upon the occasion of Prince Albert’s visit to Liverpool, to lay 
the foundation of the Sailor’s Home, an occasion upon which, by the way, the 
malice of Mr. M‘Neile’s enemies succeeded in preventing him receiving the 
compliment intended for him by the Mayor, of an invitation to the entertain- 
ment given by the Corporation to the Prince. On the following Sunday, Mr. 
M‘Neile made the visit of the Prince the occasion of a sermon on the second 
coming of the Redeemer, an incident in which the very same party who had 
before accused him of disrespect to the sovereign, found occasion to charge him 
with profane adulation of the Prince Consort! To such absurdities can the 
rage of political hatred carry rational men. 

From Mr. M‘Neile’s first connexion with St. Jude’s Church to the present 
moment, his ministry has been uniformly and pre-eminently successful. He found 
a numerous congregation before him, which immediately became enlarged to the 
utmost capacity of the church. That this was no fleeting popularity is abundantly 
evidenced by the fact, that now—after a ministry without interruption of thir- 
teen years in Liverpool—he is sought after as eagerly as at first, and that there 
is no other clergyman so often appealed to by his brethren to advocate in his 
pulpit the various public or private charities, or one to whose appeals the town 
of Liverpool flocks with more ardour, or responds more generously ; and we be- 
lieve we may add, there is no one who more frequently or more willingly 
rejoices to meet the wishes of his clerical brethren by nehing his convenience 
bend to their’s. The crowded state of St. Jude’s Church was soon felt to be a 
serious inconvenience, and after a few years that congregation of themselves 
built another church in the street adjoining, to relieve the burden and 
the overflow from St. Jude’s. This was the first step in the church-building 
movement, for which Liverpool has since been remarkable. A society 
was formed on a larger scale, and Mr. M‘Neile elected by the subscribers as 
one of the trustees, in whom rests the patronage of the churches built by those 
funds supplied by them. 

In the early part of 1843, a matter was first set on foot, that had often been 
spoken of amongst his friends, both in Liverpool and elsewhere, of raising some 
testimonial to Mr. M‘Neile, acknowledging the services he had rendered, and 
expressive of the estimation in which he was deservedly held. Much discussion 
took place as to the form it should assume, and the mode in which it should be 
presented. However, upon Mr. M‘Neile’s signifying his distinct wish, that it 
should not be of a nature personally profitable to himself, it was resolved that 
the amount raised should be laid out in establishing foundations in the Liver- 
pool Collegiate Institution, analogous to those existing in the other great schools 
in England. This proposal, the disinterestedness of which, on his part, was so 
obvious, was yet found to react injuriously upon the object contemplated, and in 
this way. Numbers living at a distance from Liverpool, who would have gladly 
contributed towards any object designed either as a mark of respect to, or for the 
benefit of, Mr. M‘Neile personally, nevertheless held back from endowing an in- 
stitution which had no claims on them, and which even was regarded in some cases 
as a rival to similar institutions at home, and in which they were deeply interested 
themselves. For this reason the subscriptions did not flow in as rapidly as they 
undoubtedly would have done, had the object contemplated been one personally 
beneficial to Mr. M‘Neile, and his family. Notwithstanding, the arrangements 
concluded upon are highly complimentary, and must have proved equally grati- 
fying to Mr. M‘Neile. The ‘‘M‘Neile Testimonial” consists of exhibitions 
and scholarships called by his name, and established for ever, to be won and 
held upon specified conditions. They are as follows :—‘‘ The M‘Neile Scholar- 
ships,” consisting of free preseritations to the different schools in the Institu- 
tion, and “The M‘Neile Exhibition,” of £50 a-year, to be held for four years 
in any of the universities of Dublin, Oxford, or Cambridge. In 1845, when 
the question of permanently endowing the College of Maynooth was brought 
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forward, Mr. M‘Neile’s manly and argumentative protests, addressed to Lord 
Sandon, and the Duke of Wellington, proved him to be more anxious for the 
approval of his own conscience, than for either the smiles of the great, or the 
favours of these in power. 

In the summer of the same year he received from his diocesan the appoint- 
ment of Honorary Canon in the Cathedral of Chester. 

Of Mr. M‘Neile’s personal appearance, the accompanying sketch presents an 
inadequate, but not an inaccurate idea. Dignified and stately in manner—a 
profusion of snow-white hair, the colour of which is obviously not the result of 
age, adds impressiveness and solemnity to his handsome appearances—with a 
swect and perfectly modulated voice—he is, perhaps, off the stage, the most 
graceful elocutionist alive. To these natural and acquired advantages of man- 
ner must be attributed, in part, at least, his immense popularity as a pulpit 
orator. 

On the platform Mr. M‘Neile is scarcely less effective; we were fortunate 
enough, a few years ago, to be present in Liverpool, at a meeting held in 
the court-house, for the establishment of the Sailor’s Home; and never do 
we think did Mr. M‘Neile appear to greater advantage. The speech itself was 
evidently prepared, and contained the eloquence of reason, passion, and feel- 
ing adorned by all that gracefulness of manner, and modulation of voice 
for which he is so remarkable; heightened, moreover, by the presence of 
that moral worth, and unquestioned sincerity, which his bitterest calum- 
niators have never denied him. The peroration of that speech will never 
be forgotten by any who heard it, and witnessed the efiect it produced 
upon the whole audience—the breathless hush with which it was listened to, 
and the burst of irrepressible applause that deservedly followed. 

A few years ago, when the living of Belfast was vacant, the offer of it was 
made to Mr. M‘Neile by the Marquis of Donegal. We cannot help regretting 
that Mr. M‘Neile declined the offer, and thus added another to the fist of Irish- 
men who have transferred to the sister country, talents and energy, and, above 
all, zeal, which are much more needed at home. Belfast would have 
added something, not much, to his income ; but Mr. M‘Neile was then in cir- 
cumstances above being much influenced by pecuniary considerations. His 
father had left to him the larger portion of his property—it is said at the 
instigation of his elder brother—who was already amply provided for, 
and generously suggested to his father this disposition of his fortune. 

Belfast is in a Protestant district of Ireland, containing a population of the 
finest and the highest character, and offering to the Christian minister a field of 
exertion the noblest and the most attractive that we could conceive to be pre- 
sented to his mind, with a vast Protestant population—with insufficient Church 
accommodation—a population among whom the labours of that great and good 
man, Thomas Drew, have carried the blessings of Christian instruction to mul- 
titudes previously neglected—though Mr. Drew has laboured in a sphere far 
humbler than that of rector of the parish. This was the sphere of duty in 
which the energy of Mr. M‘Neile might have accomplished results that would 
have been blessings to unborn generations. The acceptance of the living would 
have placed him near to his own property, and among the friends and associates 
of his youth. Far above the cold heartlessness that would easily forget or lightly 
esteem such associations—equally removed from the vulgar contempt that Yooks 
on Ireland as unfashionable—and still more exempt from the unworthy fear that 
would remind him that a prophet is not without honour except in his own 
country—Mr. M‘Neile must have been influenced by wise and sound motives 
in rejecting an offer which so many generous feelings of his nature and 
better impulses of his heart would have prompted him to accept. We confess, 
however, we are selfish enough to regret his decision. Mr. M‘Neile has se- 
lected England as the country of his adoption. In the spiritual, the intellectual, 
and the material, absenteeism alike is the crime of Ireland; in each the absentee 
cannot expect to escape wholly free from blame. 

Mr. M‘Neile has, however, apparently cast his lot in England. A new church, 
dedicated to St. Paul, is in progress of erection in Liverpool, which has been built 
specially for him. In the neighbourhood of this church Mr. M‘Neile has 
erected a very handsome mansion for himself, which, that all his associations may 
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be English, he has called by the name of Albury Park. Mr. M‘Neile, 
however, is still an Irishman—TIrish not only by birth, but in his eloquence 
and his habits of thought and feeling. We have a pride in adding him to our 
Gallery. We trust he may long continue to uphold the character of our 
country in the sister island, and fervently hope that the time is far distant 
when some other and abler hand may be called on to finish the portrait by 
adding the last touch to the very imperfect sketch we have given of a fine 
picture. 


NOTE. 


Our attention has been directed to a sketch of Mr. M‘Neile, in a work of some 
pretension, entitled ‘“‘ Orators of the Age,” by Mr. Francis. The account of Mr. 
M‘Neile’s early life is, to any person acquainted with his true history, ludicrously 
inaccurate. He is represented as having been in an attorney’s office, as having 
then become tutor in the family of Dr. M‘Gexr, Archbishop of Dublin, and, by this 
influence, having become distinguished in Dublin as a preacher and speaker at the 
Rotundo, until he transferred his talents to London. 

Our readers, who have followed us through this sketch, will smile at the Iudi- 
crous inaccuracy of all this; Mr. M‘Neile never was in an attorney’s office—never 
was tutor in the family of Dr. Magee, the Archbishop of Dublin, or any other fa- 
mily—never held any clerical situation in Dublin, and never preached in Dublin, 
with the one exception we have noticed, or spoke at a public meeting in Dublin 
until years after he had been appointed to the living of Albury. 

Mr. Francis’s whole account is full of the grossest misstatements, put forward 
with the air of a person who has taken pains to inform himself. 

These little misrepresentations are, perhaps, not worth contradicting, but as Mr. 
Francis has made these statements, it is due to our own character for accuracy to 
contradict them. We would not hesitate on this matter of fact to appeal to Mr. 
M‘Neile himself, and, as he must be well aware that to a large class of the public 
every thing connected with his progress must be interesting—as from documents 
like these the materials of future biographies must, in some part, be supplied—he 
may not, perhaps, consider it wrong, himself to state whether the account we have 
given, or that of Mr. Francis, be correct. 

We need not say with what pleasure we will insert any communication in which 
he will either confirm, or, if so be, alter the account of our sketch, 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY ADDINGTON, FIRST VISCOUNT SIDMOUTH." 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Tuart Lord Sidmouth and the govern- 
ment erred gravely, when they made 
the fact of Horne Tooke’s return to 
parliament the occasion of a bill of 
disfranchisement, by which the clergy 
were declared ineligible to seats in the 
House of Commons, we have not hesi- 
tated to declare our conviction. It 
was, however, an error into which the 
best friends of the Church might have 
been led, from an anxiety to relieve 
the body of the working clergy from 
obligations which were presumed to 
be incompatible with their spiritual 
duties ; and such was then the feeling 
of the house and of the public, that 
had his lordship declined to bring for- 
ward such a measure, upon the re- 
sponsibility of government, it would 
have been undertaken and carried by 
some other member. 

Had it been accompanied by any prac- 
tical revival of the convocation, or any 
substantive provision for the govern- 
ment of the Church more suited to the 
times in which we live, there would 
be less reason to complain of the ex- 
clusion of the clergy from that im- 
portant assembly, which now exercises 
a paramount control over all the con- 
cerns of the empire. But no neces- 
sity for any such provision was then 
supposed to exist. The leading Whigs, 
who saw clearly enough that the mea- 
sure was not to be justified by reason 
or precedent, and who, undoubtedly, 
resisted it with a show of argument 
that ought to have been deemed irre- 
sistible, were far too little interested 
in the spiritual welfare of the people to 
take any very active steps by which its 
evils might be mitigated or arrested. 
Had not Horne Tooke been the party 
principally aimed at, it is doubtful 
whether they would have troubled 
themselves with the question at all. 
And the very best of the Tories, in- 
cluding the whole of Lord Sidmouth’s 


and Mr. Wilberforce’s followers, were 
without either the wisdom or the fore- 
sight which would have informed them 
that in a country where Christianity 
is the law of the land, and where, con- 
sequently, all our legislation should be 
based upon, or compatible with, Chris- 
tian principle, it was an unsafe and 
most perilous experiment to pronounce 
that those whose training and profes- 
sion would best qualify them to illus- 
trate and enforce such principles, should 
have nothing to do with the making of 
our laws. 

It is obvious that these considera- 
tions become important in proportion 
to the engrossing multiplicity of secu- 
lar affairs, which leave laymen but lit- 
tle time for attending to matters of 
higher import; and as the concerns 
of the army and of the legal profes- 
sion would be very imperfectly at- 
tended to if parliament were deprived 
of the experience and the wisdom of 
military men and of great lawyers, 
so the interests of the Church are sure 
to suffer, either from errors of omis- 
sion or commission in the legislature, 
when those by whom they might best 
be explained and vindicated are not 
suffered to be present to defend them. 
It may now be laid down as an incon- 
trovertible axiom, that the interest 
that is not represented in the House 
of Commons must, sooner or later, 
go to the wall. 

We must now advert to the great 
measure of Lord Sidmouth’s adminis- 
tration, the peace, or rather the truce, 
of Amiens, which afforded the belli- 
gerents a breathing time, during which 
they recovered second wind for a re- 
newal of the contest. 

The nation had become heartily 
wearied of the war. Our naval suc- 
cesses were not considered a sufficient 
set-off against the disasters of our 
allies upon the Continent, who were 
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succcessively beaten to the earth, and 
compelled to drain to the very dregs 
the cup of trembling and of humilia- 
tion. The only effects which hosti- 
lities had as yet produced upon France 
were, the union of her distracted par- 
ties, and the concentration of all her 
energies, under the guidance of the most 
extraordinary man that ever appeared 
in the world. To hima season of repose 
was desirable, if it were only for the 
consolidation of his greatness ; and his 
interests happily conspiring with the 
weariness, and the impatience of taxa- 
tion, which began to be felt in this 
country, the negociations, with the 
conduct of which Lord Cornwallis had 
been entrusted by the British govern- 
ment, and which could not have been 
placed in abler hands, were brought 
to a prosperous issue on the 27th of 
March, 1802, and we believe the gra- 
tulations were all but universal with 
which the joyful event was acclaimed. 


Omnis in hoc uno variis discordia cessit 
Ordinibus ; letatur eques, plauditque senator, 
Votaque patricio certant plebeia favori.” 

Claudian. 


There were, however, those by whom 
the terms upon which the peace was ob- 
tained were deemed inadequate and 
delusive. They were ably defended by 
Mr. Pitt, not as the best possible, but 
the best that, under circumstances, 
could be expected; but fiercely as- 
sailed by Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Windham, as compromising the ho- 
nour and the safety of the country, 
and rendering inevitable the recur- 
rence, in a more formidable shape, of 
the dangers and the calamities for the 
removal of which they were intended. 
That these eminent men had some 
grounds for their apprehensions cannot 
be denied ; but that they were carried 
too far by their anti-Gallic propensi- 
ties, and did not view with sufficient 
calmness all the reasons by which, in 
the then state of Europe, a remission 
of hostilities was recommended, was 
felt by the generality of the wise and 
good, who, either within or without 
the walls of parliament, but little 
sympathised with them in the very 
sturdy and’ even angry opposition 
which they made; and one of them, 
Mr. Windham, much to his own ho- 
nour, subsequently acknowledged that 
had not peace been then concluded, 
the war which afterwards broke out 
could not have been successfully main- 
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tained. This interesting admission 
was made, to use Lord Sidmouth’s 
words, when— 


“In the month of July, 1809, Mr. 
Windham dined with me at Richmond 
Park, when only Dr. Beeke and Mr. 
Golding, besides ourselves, were pre- 
sent. After dinner Windham said to 
me, ‘Lord Sidmouth, I have for some 
time wished to tell you, that I am tho- 
roughly convinced, if it had not been 
for the peace of Amiens, this country 
could never have maintained the struggle 
to the present period.’ Upon this Dr. 
Beeke observed to him—‘ That is an 
important admission; am I at a 
to report it to my friends, or must 
regard ,it as confidential ?? On which 
Windham replied, ‘ Not at all; itis my 
deliberate opinion, and I wish it to be 
known.’” 


As Malta constituted the principal 
difficulty in the negotiation for peace, 
and was the cause of the subsequent 
rupture with France, the arrangement 
respecting it shall here be given: — 


“It provided that the island should, 
within three months, be restored to the 
Order, be rendered entirely indepen- 
dent, enjoy perpetual neutrality, and be 
open to the commerce of all nations ; 
that there should henceforth be no Eng- 
lish or French langues, and that no 
subject of either of those states should 
be admissible into the order; that a 
Maltese langue should be established, 
the members of which should equally 
share the privileges of the Order with 
the other knights, and that from thence- 
forward one half at least of the civil 
offices of the government should be held 
by natives; that one half of the garrison 
of the island should consist of Maltese ; 
that his Sicilian Majesty should be in- 
vited to furnish a garrison of 2,000 
natives of his dominions for one year, 
and until the Order should have raised 
a sufficient force for that purpose ; and, 
lastly, that the island should be placed 
under the protection and guarantee of 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, 
Spain, and Prussia.” 


We need not add that this was an 
arrangement which was never carried 
into effect. The ambitious and en- 
croaching spirit of the French ruler 
had too fully manifested itself before 
the period of restitution arrived, to 
permit us to part with any means by 
which it might be counteracted ; and 
Mr. Pitt fully agreed with the prime 
minister that Malta should be retain- 
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ed, even although by retaining it we 
should depart from the letter of the 
treaty, until some sufficient security 
should have been obtained against the 
ambition of the first Consul, by whom 
its spirit was so flagrantly disregarded. 
He seemed to act as if he thought that 
the continent was to be left to him, to 
be dealt with as he thought best, while 
Great Britain might be indulged for a 
season with the sovereignty of the sea, 
and permitted, or encouraged, to di- 
rect her energies to maritime objects. 

In the concessions made by the lat- 
ter of the islands which she had cap- 
tured both in the east and west, we 
cannot but think that too much was 
yielded ; and we would have expected 
that, at all events, some stipulation re- 
specting Malta would have been in- 
sisted on, by which its security, as a 
British dependency, might be guaran- 
teed, if it were only as a set-off to the 
large and liberal relinquishment of 
the French colonies and dependencies 
to which we consented. How the negotia- 
tion might have been managed in other 
hands, it would be difficult to say; but 
at this distance of time, and with the 
lights which we at present possess, 
there is reason to think, that, had we 
aimed at more, we should have ac- 
complished less, and the peace itself 
would have been jeopardized, had any 
better terms than those which were 
actually obtained been made a sine 
qua non to its ratification. 

It is, besides, to be considered, that 
Mr. Addington regarded the possession 
of colonies by the French, as one of the 
means of maintaining the tranquillity 
of Europe. His biographer thus ex- 
presses himself :— 


“In deliberating, moreover, on this 
problem—war with our conquests, or 
peace without them—Mr. Addington 
may have considered that some outlets 
of that description were essential to the 
existing state of France, to give vent to 
the wild spirit and marvellous enterprize 
of her population, which could never 
long endure a state of perfect repose ; 
and when to these deductions from the 
value of the captured colonies he added 
the superior facilities which France pos- 
sessed for carrying on the war, not only 
in the instances already mentioned, but 
above all, in the disturbed state of Ire- 
land, we cannot wonder that he should 
have resolved to negotiate upon the 
principle of peace on any terms consis- 
tent with the honour and security of 
the empire. England had not com- 
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menced the contest for purposes of 
aggrandizement ; throughout its course 
she had constantly disclaimed such 
views; and she might, therefore, with 
entire consistency, resign her conquests 
at its close.” 


This is a view of the subject which 
does not, we confess, meet with our 
approval. We very greatly doubt 
whether France could ever be diverted 
from projects of European aggrandize- 
ment by any facilities of colonization. 
The beast of blood is not amphibious, 
and instinct too surely determines 
it to seek its quarry not by sea, but 
by land. We, are, however, of opi- 
nion, thatthe following general grounds 
for concluding the peace at Amiens, 
which have been found in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Addington, amongst his 
unpublished papers, are such as afford 
a plausible justification of a measure 
which was less one of choice than of 
necessity i 


** Ist. Many persons in this country 
were advocates for peace at that time, 
from an idea that the French govern- 
ment were really desirous of it ; and as 
the. First Consul had not then mani- 
fested the magnitude of his ambitious 
designs, and his rancorous hatred 
against this country, they were willing 
to believe that he would be found mo- 
derate and equitable (such being the 
best policy for him), and would regulate 
himself accordingly. 2dly. A strong 
prejudice existed amongst all the nations 
of Europe, as if we were the only ob- 
stacle to peace, and, for our selfish ad- 
vantage, carried on the war from which 
they were all suffering so much. It 
was most desirable, therefore, that we 
should show the falsehood of such opi- 
nions, and undeceive those who main- 
tained them,whether at home or abroad. 
Lastly. The finances of the country— 
the income tax mortgaged for eleven 
years after peace should be concluded, 
and part of its produce applied to the 
payment of interest—were in a state 
which rendered any respite, however 
short, extremely desirable, if it could 
be obtained without compromising the 
safety. and honour of the country.” 


During the negotiation, Buonaparte 
repeatedly offered to expel the refugee 
United Irishmen from France, upon 
condition that our government should 
cease to afford hospitality to the French 
royalists in England; but while such 
were the professions of the French 
ruler, his agents were actively employed 
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in Ireland procuring all such informa- 
tion respecting the country, and the 
navigation of its harbours, as might be 
serviceable to an invading enemy. 


** A letter was intercepted which M. 
Talleyrand had addressed on the 17th 
of November, 1802, to a French agent 
at Dublin, by name Fauvelet, which 
directed him to obtain, through mer- 
ehants and clerks of the Customs, and 
to transmit to him, answers to a series 
of questions enclosed, relating to the 
military and naval circumstances of the 
district he was in, and ‘to procure a 
plan of the ports, with the soundings 
and moorings, and to state the draught 
of water, and the wind best suited for 
ingress and egress.’” 


It is certain that during this period 
the Irish traitors, who had been so le- 
niently dealt with by government, 
were active in plotting a new out- 
break. When peace was concluded, 
their hopes were depressed ; but as 
soon as ever war was renewed, the old 
spirit revived, and finally eventuated 
in the abortive enterprise of Emmet’s 
insurrection. 

Upon this event, having dilated at 
length upon it in a recent number, we 
shall not at present dwell, further than 
to state that no evidence whatever has 
been produced which could prove that 
the government were not taken com- 
pletely by surprise. There is, indeed, 
a letter from Lord Redesdale, then the 
Irish chancellor, which strongly denies 
such an imputation; and refers to 
Mr. Marsden, the under secretary of 
the Lord Lieutenant, as one who was 
well aware of what was about to take 
place, and by whom the higher au- 
thorities were forewarned of the de- 
signs of the insurgents. But we 
have shown, upon indisputable evi- 
dence, that he was himself, up to the 
last hour, incredulous as to the exist- 
ence of any immediate cause of alarm, 
and that he positively refused to pay 
the least attention to the urgent re- 
monstrances of Captain Willcocks and 
Mr. Clarke, who came to him with 
certain information of the conspiracy, 
and urged him in vain to take some 
steps by which the evil which they 
apprehended might be prevented. 
The following passage in his Lordship’s 
letter, founded upon documents and 
information which were subsequently 
received, js both interesting and im- 
portant :— 
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“It was apprehended, after the last 
rebellion, that government had never 
gotten to the bottom of the plot; and, 
particularly, had never discovered who 
were the persons forming the directory 
or executive of the Irish union. It is 
now clear, from papers which have been 
taken, that the whole number of these 
persons was never discovered ; and that 
they have ever since remained in this 
country, probably not objects even of 
suspicion, and yet actively employed in 
concert with the traitors at large in 
France since the peace. In fine, it is 
clear that the rebellion was smothered, 
but never extinguished; and that the 
same persons are now the promoters 
who were so in 1796. * * * I am 
shocked at the hypocrisy of pastoral 
letters.. Can I believe that so many 
Catholics would have been engaged in 
the conspiracy just developed, which (a 
few leaders excepted, who have no re- 
ligion) is completely Catholic, and that 
not one Catholic priest should have had 
the least suspicion of it? That the 
great majority of the clergy knew it, 
no one can have the least doubt. In 
other countries the confession affords a 
protection to government : here it only 
adds to its danger. * * * Ask if 
one man has been excommunicated, or 
even threatened with excommunication, 
for being a rebel. You can only trust 
to the Protestants of the countr~, 
especially those of the Established 
Gaereh,” * * * 


Up tothe conclusion of the peace,Mr. 
Pitt continued to afford to the minis- 
ter his entire confidence and support. 
But a change soon became perceptible. 
The opposition, who had always felt 
respect for Mr. Addington, lost no 
opportunity of contrasting his finan- 
cial measures with those of his great 
predecessor, in a manner that reflect- 
ed, or was intended to reflect, com- 
parative discredit upon him; and as 
Pitt was particularly sensitive of his 
reputation as a finance minister, he 
felt these attacks sorely, and was of 
opinion that, on some occasions, the 
compliments paid to Addington at his 
expense were not repudiated with the 
heartiness he would have expected 
from so old and so attached a friend. 
To this was added the unceasing ef- 
forts of Mr. Canning and others, who 
had never been reconciled to the 
change of government, to render him 
dissatisfied with his position ; and who 
could not endure that their great 
patron should remain in a private sta- 
tion, when the altered state of Europe 
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required a minister of the first capa- 
city at the head of affairs; and it is 
robable that Pitt himself began to 
eel that it little became him to rest 
satisfied with the mere irresponsible 
advocacy of any measures which the 
new crisis demanded, The blast of 


war had sounded in his ears, and the 
old spirit was aroused by which the 
continental alliances had been formed 
and directed. He felt like the war- 
horse, who heareth the sound of the 


trumpet, and saith “ha! ha!” nor was 


there any thing unreasonable in the 


notion which he entertained, that, if 


he again took an active interest in the 
affairs of government, it should be as 
the head of administration. 

Addington was fully sensible of the 
great accession of strength which his 
government would derive from the 
cordial co-operation of Pitt, and was 
perfectly willing to retire as the head 
of the government, leaving the pre- 
miership in the hands of Lord Chat- 
ham, and making way for Mr. Pitt as 
chancellor of the exchequer. But af- 
ter a lengthened correspondence, and 
repeated interviews, no satisfactory 
arrangement could be made; Mr. 
Pitt’s terms amounting to a complete 
surrender of the government into his 
hands, with a power to remodel the 
whole administration; while Ad- 
dington, who was conscious of no 
delinquency or deficiency in the dis- 
charge of his duty, could not assent 
to a course which would imply a cen- 
sure upon himself and his colleagues, 
and the very proposal of which was, 
he conceived, a bad return for the 
self-renouncing alacrity with which he 
had undertaken the government, when 
Mr. Pitt found it no longer conve- 
nient to hold the reins in his hands. 

In all this there was, we must say, 
on the part of Mr. Pitt, much to be 
regretted, and something to be cen- 
sured. For the first time in his life, 
personal appear to have predominated 
over public objects. Menaced as the 
country was by the most formidable 
enemy with whom we ever had to con- 
tend, he should only have considered 
how he might best assist in averting 
the national dangers. But he was 
surrounded by needy and angry par- 
tizans by whom he suffered himself to 
be too much influenced ; and he was, 
we must believe, sincerely of opinion, 
that the measures of the minister were 
not sufficiently energetic for the cri- 











sis. Buthe well knew that his influ- 


ence with Addington, as a friendly 
adviser, would have been fully sufhi- 
cient to induce him to adopt such ad- 
ditional precautions as the emergency 
required; and he was, we think, al- 
together unjustifiable in going into 
active opposition against him, and 
joining with Fox in the overthrow of 
1is administration. The following 
severe castigation, which he receive 

on a subsequent occasion from Mr. 
Sheridan, contains so much truth, 
conveyed, however, with an asperity 
of which we cannot altogether approve, 
and is sucha happy specimen of the 
rare powers of that extraordinary 
man, that we do not hesitate to pre- 
sent it to our readers. It is from a 
speech delivered in 1805, upon Mr. 
Pitt’s motion for a repeal of the De- 
fence Act, and was provoked by a sneer 
of the minister, who alluded to his 


support of Mr. Addington, as though 
it was insidious :— 


“«* The right honourable gentleman,’ 
he said, ‘has thought fit to allude to the 
support which I gave to Lord Sidmouth, 
when that noble lord was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; he represents it as an 
insidious and hollow support. I hope 
it is not my character to give any sup- 
port of that description. I say I gave 
my support to the late administration 
with the most perfect good faith; and I 
know that the noble lord has always been 
ready to acknowledge it. But supposing 
I had not supported him with firmness 
and fidelity ; what then? Inever had 
professed to do so, either to that admi- 
nistration or to this house. I supported 
them because I approved of many of 
their measures ; but principally was I 
induced to support them because I con- 
sidered their continuance in office a 
security against the return to power of 
the right honourable gentleman opposite 
me, which ever appeared to me as the 
greatest national calamity. If, indeed, 
I had recommended the noble lord to 
his Majesty ; if I had come down to the 
house and described the noble lord as 
the fittest man in the country to fill the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
because it was a convenient step to my 
own safety, inretiring from a situation 
which I could no longer fill with honour ; 
if, having seduced him into that situa- 
tion, I had afterwards tapered off from 
a prominent support, when I saw that 
the minister of my own choice was ac- 
quiring greater stability and popularity 
than I wished for; if, when I saw an 
opening to my own return to power, I 
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had entered into a combination with 


others, whom I meant also to betray, 
from the sole lust of power and office, in 
order to remove him; and if, under the 
dominion of these base appetites, I had 
then treated with ridicule and contempt 


the very man whom I had before held 
up to the choice of my sovereign, and 
the approbation of this house and the 
publie; then, indeed, I should have 
merited the contempt of all good men, 
and should have deserved to be told 
that I was hollow and insincere in my 


support, and had acted a mean and per- 
fidious part.” 


The grounds of attack upon the 
minister were the inadequacy of his 
measures for the national defence. 
Of these, it is sufficient to say, that 
within the first year of the war, 
200,000 men had been raised in the 
United Kingdom, for recruiting the 
army and navy; and that, including 
sea fencibles, garrisons, and troops in 
the colonies, his Majesty had, in the 
whole, a force little short of 800,000 
men, which exceeded by 200,000, the 
largest number which the enemy could 
bring forward. This, surely, argued 
no want of energy on the part of mi- 
nisters; but their justification was 
complete, when it afterwards appear- 
ed that the measures of Mr. Pitt 
for augmenting our military strength, 
failed altogether in accomplishing that 
object. 

The coalition, however, was suc- 
cessful. The diminishing majorities 
of the minister admonished him that 
the termination of his official exist- 
ence was at hand; and before he had 
been quite out-voted, he resolved (we 
think with prudence as well as dig- 
nity) to retire from the counsels of 
his sovereign, and leave the stage 
clear for the unfriendly competitor 
by whose hostility he was grieved 
even more than he was injured. 

If he required consolation for a 
relinquishment of cares and toils to 
which he had submitted only from a 
sense of public duty, he would have 
found it in the numerous acknowledg- 
ments which were now made of his 
probity and ability as a minister, and 
that by parties, some of whom had 
reason to regard him with bitter hos- 
tility from the part which he had felt 
himself compelled to act towards them 
in some of the most critical emergen- 
cies of their lives. We extract the fol- 
lowing from a letter addressed to him 
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on the present occasion by Warren 
Hastings = 


‘* The people see and know that an 
ample, sufficient, and well-distributed 
provision has been made for their de- 
fence against the threatened invasion; 
they have seen resources called forth 
for which no one gave this country 
credit ; they are pleased with the eco- 
nomy of the public expenditure; they 
have proclaimed a spirit of zeal and 
unanimity which they certainly never 
showed nor felt during the last war, 
nor during the late administration ; 
they have not been intimidated by arbi- 
trary arrests and endless imprison- 
ments; and even your enemies admit 
your integrity, while they profligately 
sreer at it. Such, sir, are the charac- 
ters of your administration; and in 
what is it defective? I adopt the lan- 
guage of others when I answer, in ora- 
tory; in that waste of words and time, 
which is the invariable substitute for 
useful matter and progressive action. 
Yet they have seen you prompt in 
reply, candid in explanation, and your 
mind well stored with all the knowledge 
which can qualify you to discharge the 
arduous duties of your station.” 


But foremost and most earnest in 
his expression of confidence and re- 
gard, was his royal master, who assur- 
ed him, under his own hand, that his 
friendship for him was too deeply en- 
graven on his heart, to be in the least 
diminished by any change of situa- 
tion ; and that he will order the war- 
rant to be prepared for creating him 
Earl of Banbury, Viscount Walling- 
ford, and Baron Reading. A mes- 
sage, he tells him, shall be sent to the 
House of Commons, for the usual an- 
nuity for the office of Speaker, which 
he most honourably and ably filled ; 
and such a pension settled on Mrs. 
Addington ‘as he might choose to 
propose.” The following is Mr. Ad- 
dington’s answer, with the rejoinder 
of the king :— 


*** Downing-street, May 9th, 1804, 


*** Mr. Addington will not fajl to obey 
your Majesty’s commands to-morrow 
morning, at the hour which your Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to appoint. He 
is deeply impressed with the feelings 
which are due to the fresh proofs which 
your Majesty has condescended to afford 
him of your consideration and favour; 
but he most humbly and earnestly hopes 
to be forgiven by your Majesty, for de- 
claring that he could not possibly avail 
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himself of them, without the utter de- 
struction of that comfort and peace of 
mind which he is fully convinced that it 
is your Majesty's gracious and benevo- 
lent se to preserve and promote. 
Mr. Addington ventures to refer to his 
past conduct, as a pledge for those sen- 
timents of duty and of faithful attach- 
ment to your Majesty, which have ever 
been uppermost in his mind, and which 
will continue fixed and unalterable to 
the latest moment of his life.’ 


“Mr. Addington used to tell his 

friends, that at the interview with which 
he was honoured on the 10th of May, 
the king again pressed upon him the 
acceptance ‘of the peerage and pension, 
in terms which it must have been ve ry 
difficult for so devoted a subject to re- 
sist. ‘ You area proud man, Mr. Ad- 
dington, but I am a proud man too; 
and why should I sleep uneasy on my 
pillow, because you will not comply with 
my request ? why should I feel the con- 
sciousness that I have suffered you to 
ruin your family, and that through your 
attachment to me ?’ . 
“This favourable opinion ‘of Mr. Ad- 
dington his Majesty had long enter- 
tained: as early as 1797 he had said, 
on meeting the Speaker one morning in 
the Park, and receiving from him an 
unsatisfactery reply to his inquiries re- 
specting the debate of the preceding 
night, ‘ Whatever may happen, there 
are two persons upon whom I can rely— 
you, Mr. Speaker, and myself.’ ‘On 
another occasion, whilst Mr. Addington 
was minister, the king observ ed to 
him—‘ When I converse with you I 
think aloud.’ And again, in replying to 
Mr. Bragge’s letter of resignation, on 
the llth of May, his Majesty further 
added—‘ Mr. Addington has the best of 
hearts, and courage that has saved his 
king and country.’ In truth, the perfect 
eandour and integrity of Mr. Adding- 
ton’s character, in which there was not 
the most distant tendency to guile or 
double dealing, were exactly adapted to 
captivate a monarch who said, ‘he could 
never think favourably of one whose 
heart did not take the lead of his under- 
standing.’ ‘Give me the man,’ his Ma- 
jesty once observed, ‘ who is governed 
by principle, and not expediency. I 
always know where to find the one, and 
never the other.’” 


We think the delicacy was over- 
strained which frustrated the good in- 
tention of the king ; and the honours 
and emoluments which were proposed 
were no more than those to which he 
was fully entitled. Had he never ac- 
cepted the premiership, a title and 
pension as Speaker would have been 
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his right; and his discharge of the 
duties of ‘that office, with all its la- 
bour and responsibility , assuredly did 
not diminish, if it did not increase, 
his claims upon the public. But he 
deemed, no doubt, that his honour 
would stand clearer of reproach by 
not availing himself of the royal mu- 
nificence, and that his power of sery- 
ing both his king and country would 
be greater on some future occasion, 
by declining a proposal so largely con- 
templating his personal advantage. 
We repeat, however, that we consider 
his delicacy overstrained; and while 
we honour his modesty, and his self- 
renunciation, we feel satisfied that if 
he had suffered the king to do jus- 
tice to him, he would not have been 
the less enabled to perform future 
service for the public. 

We have said, that Mr. Canning was 
the individual who most contributed to 
foment the differences between him and 
Pitt, until they had become irrecon- 
cileable. To him, therefore, may be 
chiefly attributed the overthrow of 
this administration. Canning was an 
unprovoked assailant. There is no 
pretence that Mr. Addington had ever 
done him any injury, or even shown 
him any discourtesy. He might, 
therefore, be pardoned, if he cherished 

a strong resentment towards one who 
had been a witty, a malicious, a sys- 
tematic, and a slanderous assailant. 
But it was not so. An occasion sub- 
sequently presented itself of making a 
frank and dignified overture of recon- 
ciliation, which happily brought these 
two distinguished men into ‘harmony 
again, and which is so honourable to 
both parties that it would be injustice 
to them to withhold it from the reader. 
The following has been extracted from 
‘* Miss Addington’s notes of her fa- 
ther’s conversation :— 


‘The circumstances attending this 
reconciliation are so honourable to both 
parties, that it is with much satisfaction 
they are now presented to the reader, 
as extracted from Miss Addington’s 
notes of her father’s conversations :— 
‘On the 2lst of July, 1812, the Count 
d’Antraigues was murdered by his own 
servant, at his lodgings at Barnes in 
Surrey; and as he had long been an 
object of political suspicion to the go- 
vernment, it became Lord Sidmouth’s 
duty, as Secretary of State, to detain 
his papers for inspection. A day was 
accordingly appointed, on which the 
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young Count d’ Antraigues was to attend 
at the Home Office to witness the open- 
ing of his father’s prow", and, at his 
request, two friends of the deceased 
person, of high character and distinc- 
tion, were also invited to be present. 
The parties thus selected were Mr. 
Vansittart and Mr.Canning. The latter, 
arriving early on the 7 appointed, 
instead of being conducted at once into 
the apartment assigned for the examina- 
tion of the papers, was, by mistake of 
the office keeper, ushered into the ante- 
room to Lord Sidmouth’s private apart- 
ment. On hearing this circumstance, 
his lordship immediately desired Mr. 
Canning might be shown in, and on his 
entrance offered him his hand. ‘ Acci- 
dent,’ he said, ‘has brought us together, 
and I gladly avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to say, that it surely is not be- 
coming us as gentlemen, not to mention 
our higher obligations as Christians, to 
be unable to meet in society without the 
recurrence of feelings distressing to 
ourselves and others. For his own 
part,’ he added, ‘he was anxious to de- 
clare his readiness to meet Mr. Canning 
on cordial terms, and that it only rested 
with him to remove all painful impres- 
sion of the past! Mr. Canning changed 
colour, and with much emotion took 
Lord Sidmouth’s offered hand, saying, 
*My lord, you have removed a great 
weight from my mind; I cannot express 
what I feel !’” 


That so interesting a transaction 
should not want the sanction of Mr. 
Canning’s authority, we make the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of Dr. Cy- 
ril Jackson, Dean of Christ Church, 
to Lord Sidmouth, marked amongst 
his private letters, ‘‘to be carefully 
preserved ;”— 


***T had two calls from Mr. Canning 
last year, when he was on a visit to 
Huskisson, who lives about eight miles 
from this place. He talked over many 
things with me, as he generally does, 
very confidentially; but, generally, they 
are things which are past. I get his- 
tories, therefore, and I believe, too, in 
the main (as I judge from comparing 
them with what I hear through other 
channels), not unfaithful ones ; nor does 
he spare himself, or refuse to be scolded, 
as he often is; but then, as I tell him, 
before he gives me the opportunity of 
scolding, the mischief is already done. 

**« We had talked over a certain ne- 
gotiation, and, of course, had said some- 
thing of many persons individually, 
when he observed to me, on the sudden, 
and with much emotion, ‘I must tell 
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you something of Lord Sidmouth, tho’ 

I know it will lead to a repetition of the 
scoldings I have often had.’ He then 
mentioned to me the whole of your lord- 
ship’s behaviour to him at your own 
office. ‘The whole,’ he said, ‘was done 
with complete dignity, complete good- 
ness of heart, and,’ he added too, ‘in 
the best possible augury’ (an odd ex- 
pression, but I understand its meaning). 
*I never,’ he went on, ‘was so tho- 
roughly overcome; I do not know how 
I behaved, and scarcely what I said. 
Do not doit in form, but if ever you 
have an opportunity, I would wish Lord 
S. to know from you that I felt as I 
ought.’ I will not trouble your lordshi 
with a detail of the conversation whic 
followed. You will easily judge what 
it was, if I say that it was a comment 
on some words of my own, of which he 
himself fairly reminded me, that ‘he 
would one day feel how unworthily you 
had been treated.’ ” 


When Addington retired, and Pitt 
resumed his position at the helm of 
affairs, the military strength of France 
was collected at Boulogne, and menac- 
ing England with insurrection. Against 
this formidable body the late minister 
had marshalled the might of England, 
and felt confident in the resources of 
the country to make an effectual re- 
sistance to the proud invader. The 
effective strength of the army at home, 
before the war was declared, was 
51,768. Upon his resignation of office 
it was 191,367; besides volunteers 
and yeomanry, readily convertible 
into regular troops, to the amount of 
463,134. Of this number, all but 
15,000 were supplied with muskets, 
the remainder being armed with pikes, 
We do think that no better defence 
than this simple statement is required, 
against the charge of being remiss in 
his preparations for the defence of the 
country. Were he a man of war, as 
he was a man of peace, he could scarce- 
ly have desired any thing better than 
that the enemy should have precipi- 
tated themselves upon our shores, 
where they would have met with cer- 
tain destruction. It should be added, 
that the measures of his successor 
failed altogether to make any conside- 
rable addition to the strength of our 
forces, either by sea or by land ; and 
that, had the contingency arisen for 
which preparation was made, Mr. Ad- 
dington’s was the only plan by which 
it could be effectually counteracted. 
So much for measures of internal de- 
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fence. And now a few words respect- 
ing the foreign policy of the new mi- 
nister, to which that of his predeces- 
sor was diametrically opposed. 

Pitt was still bent upon meeting 
French aggression by foreign combi- 
nations. Notwithstanding the disas- 
trous results of the subsidizing system 
which had reduced almost the whole 
continent to a province of France, he 
resolved again to stir up the German 
powers to another effort by which the 
tyranny under which they groaned 
might “be overthrown, and by which, 
at all events, England would ‘be freed 
from any immediate danger of inva- 
sion. For this purpose, the finances 
of the country were strained to their 
utmost limit, and all his great powers 
were exerted. Mr. Addington, on 
the contrary, was persuaded that Ger- 
many was not in a condition to sus- 
tain, at that moment, the burdens, the 
privations, and the perils of war. That 
she resembled an exhausted giant, and 
required refreshment and repose be- 
fore she should be called upon to 
renew the conflict. Buonaparte he 
considered as having placed himself in 
a false position by ‘the great demon- 
stration which he made at Boulogne ; 
and that true policy required that he 
should be suffered to carry his threat 
into effect, in which he was sure to 
meet with signal discomfiture ; or, by 
voluntarily withdrawing his troops, 
lose the prestige of success, and suf- 
fer humiliation in the eyes of Europe. 
The course which Pitt adopte od “em 
ed him from this dilemma, and, by 
rousing the continent before the pro- 
per time, precipitated those measures 
which placed it more absolutely under 
the power of the conqueror than it was 
before, and enabled him, in its own 
capitals, to dictate his own terms to 
crouching sovereigns and a prostrate 
people. 

It is easy to judge after events. But 
we must say there were strong grounds 
for preferring the tranquil, cautious, 
and defensive policy of Addington, to 
that of the great minister by whom he 
had been superseded, Had France 
attacked England by carrying into 
effect the threatened invasion, it would 
have been a signal for an universal in- 
surrection of the continent, which 
could come upon the former power 
with great advantage. And it was, 
moreover, very important that, when, 
ever hostilities were actively resumed, 
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the continental powers should feel that 
they were fighting their own battle 
rather than our’s, and that instead of 
acting as stipendiaries, they should re- 
gard “themselves as principals in the 
contest. Such was the policy upon 
which Mr. Addington had resolved 
and when the news arrived of the dis- 
asters upon the continent, by which 
its chains were more deeply riveted 
than ever at Ulm and at Austerlitz, 
he could only lament, in a private 
station, that he had been so factiously 
thwarted in his endeavours to carry 
out designs from which better results 
might have been confidently expected. 
He w as, indeed, always of opinion that 
this series of misfortunes was to be at- 
tributed to the manner in which Mr 
Pitt had opposed his administration :— 


‘“‘He had imputed to his predecessor 
the inadequacy of his naval and military 
preparations, and his having taken no 
care to secure the country by continen- 
tal alliances. Having, therefore, sup- 
planted him on these grounds, a totally 
different policy on his own part appeared 
essential to his continuance in power ; 
and he acted as if he felt deeply pledged 
to show an increase of vigour by sea and 
land, and to make foreign nations con- 
tribute to the defence of this country. 
But whatever may have been the in- 
ducement to this line of policy, the 
result undoubtedly was most disastrous ; 
and Mr. Addington, if he had not pre- 
viously been confident of the superiority 
of his own system of conducting the 
war, must soon have painfully ascer- 
tained it, by observing the total and 
calamitous failure of that of his suc- 
cessor.” 


Pitt soon found that he could not 
stand without additional support; and 
had Addington been disposed to follow 
his example, and join with Fox ina 
factious opposition, he must have re- 
signed. But these volumes fully prove 
that with the subject of them public 
were ever paramount to personal con- 
siderations. Inthe Diary of Mr. Ab- 
bot, the then Speaker, his feelings to- 
wards the minister are thus describ- 
ed:— 


** Considering himself as the party in- 
jured, Mr. Addington said, he could not 
in honour, or with any utility, make 
any approaches to a reconciliation with 
Mr. Pitt; but that a single expression 
of genuine kindness and sense of justice 
towards him, would be fully sufficient to 
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renew with him the sentiment of early 
friendship, although it could never be 
again what it had been.” 


Nor was it long before a reconcilia- 
tion was effected, and Mr. A‘ldington, 
under the title of Lord Sidmouth, 
was induced to accept office under the 
new administration. Writing on this 
subject to his brother, he thus ex- 
presses himself :— 


‘* The peerage is, I plainly see, una- 
voidable; but I will not accept it till 
the official arrangement is settled; as 
to a parliamentary provision, I have 
told Mr. Pitt that 1 cannot consent it 
shall be even a topic of conversation 
between us; and I have obtained a pro- 
mise from him, that a message upon 
such a subject shall not be sent to par- 
liament (as his Majesty, I have reason 
to believe, intends) without my know- 
ledge.” 


But this connexion was not destined 
to be of long continuance. The de- 
gree in which Lord Melville had been 
compromised by the report of the 
Commissioners of Naval Inquiry soon 
caused a wide difference of opinion be- 
tween the recently re-united friends ; 
the minister defending to the last his 
old associate, and Lord Sidmouth, 
who considered that a prima facie case 
had been made out, insisting that no 
such defence should be persevered in. 
But while the latter was firmly resolv- 
ed that justice should be done, he was 
not desirous of proceeding with any 
unnecessary severity. The following is 
from Mr. Abbot’s Diary :— 


“On my ride back from Downing- 
street, I met Lord Sidmouth, who gave 
me the following particulars of what 
had passed respecting Lord Melville :— 
‘That Mr. Pitt had first asked his 
opinion on the question on Saturday, 
March the 30th; that in reply he had 
unreservedly expressed his conviction of 
the impossibility of Lord Melville clear- 
ing himself with the public ; that he had 
not yet sounded his friends as to their 
opinions, but that he had no doubt of 
the nature of their sentiments ; that he 
had warned Mr. Pitt of the danger of 
committing himself in a defence of Lord 
M., by which he must lose himself with 
the nation, and which would render it 
impracticable for himself to continue of 
the same government. Mr. Pitt said 
such an event would be destruction, and 
that if Lord Sidmouth’s friends con- 
curred in the proposed vote of censure, 
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it must be carried. Lord Sidmouth 
suggested that the only course to be 
taken was, to refer the inquiry to a 
committee. After this conversation, 
nothing material had occurred till 
Thursday last, April 4th, when his lord- 
ship went to Mr. Pitt in the country, 
and distinctly urged the measure of a 
committee. Lord Hawkesbury had all 
along been strongly for it, and Lord 
Castlereagh also, latterly.’ On Friday 
this was communicated to Lord Mel- 
ville, who very reluctantly acceded to 
it. Lord Sidmouth was also of opinion 
that Lord Melville ought to relieve the 
king’s government from any hazard, and 
retire during the approaching recess at 
Easter.” 


The immediate cause which induced 
Lord Sidmouth to contemplate retire- 
ment was, the appointment which Pitt 
made in the room of Lord Melville, 
when the latter resigned. Sir Charles 
Middleton was his successor, a person 
of no weight, and in whose selection 
for office the influence of the outgoing 
minister was supposed to have pre- 
vailed. This Lord Sidmouth consi- 
dered a personal slight to him, and a 
violation of-a virtual promise to him 
that, upon a suitable vacancy occur- 
ring, one of his friends was to be pre- 
ferred. Had any public object been 
gained by it, he would not have com- 
plained ; ‘‘ but to select an individual 
who,” as he stated in a letter to his 
brother, “has little professional and 
no political importance, and thereby 
forego the means of making an arrange- 
ment conformable to the pledge given 
to me in December last, and which 
would have been at the same time far 
more satisfactory to parliament and 
the public, is to declare that any 
expedient is preferable to the admis- 
sion into office of those with whom I 
am connected.” 

The minister, however, was able, 
by his personal influence, to induce 
his friend to rescind, or at least sus- 
pend, his determination. He delayed 
presenting his proffered resignation to 
the King ; and, in the meantime, made 
such explanations, and used such re- 
monstrances, asinduced Lord Sidmouth 
to try what he called ‘ the experiment 
of continuing in office” a little longer. 
Had he persisted in his determination 
to retire, the government must have 
been dissolved. 

But ‘‘ male sarta coit amicitia.” 
The subsequent stormy discussions 
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upon Lord Melville’s case again awak- 
ened the irreconcileable differences be- 
tween the minister and his friends; 
and as it was made too unequivocally 
manifest that Pitt very keenly resented 
the free exercise of opinion upon that 
subject by Lord Sidmouth’s adherents, 
the latter felt that he had no alterna- 
tive but to insist upon the acceptance 
of his resignation. 


“ His lordship now resolved to keep 
aloof from party engagements. ‘Ihave 
been sounded,’ he informed his brother 
on the 19th of July, ‘by persons con- 
nected with the old opposition, who 
certainly prefer a connexion with me to 
one with the present government ; but 
I have distinctly told them, that I will 
enter into no concert or co-operation, as 
it is termed, to subvert or distress the 
king’s government. . . My 
friends have shown the greatest attach- 
ment, and were, I think, at first dis- 
posed to desperate revenge; but we 
must keep together, and maintain our 
character ; and we should do neither, 
were we to act according to the imme- 
diate impulse given by recent circum- 
stances.’” 


This was truly dignified and con- 
sistent. It was during his brief re- 
tirement that he received the last visit 
from Nelson, who was his favourite 
admiral, as he was the latter’s favourite 
minister. The incident is too inte- 
resting not to be given in his own 
words :— 


*** On Tuesday forenoon,’ (the 10th), 
his lordship stated, ‘if superior powers 
do not prevent me, I will be in Rich- 
mond Park, and shall be happy in taking 
you by the hand, and to wish you a 
most perfect restoration to health. I 
am ever, my dear lord, your most obliged 
and faithful friend, 

‘“** NELSON AND BRONTE.’ 


“To the foot of this note Lord Sid- 
mouth has appended the following 
words :—‘ Lord Nelson came on that 
day, and passed some hours at Rich- 
mond Park. This was our last meet- 
ing.’ His lordship was accustomed in 
after years to relate to his friends the 
interesting particulars of this interview. 
Amongst other things, Lord Nelson 
explained to him with his finger, on the 
little study table, the manner in which, 
should he be so fortunate as to meet the 
combined fleets, he purposed to attack 
them. ‘Rodney,’ he said, ‘broke the 
line in one point ; I will break it in two. 
There,’ he said to Miss Halstead, whose 
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en has recorded the anecdote, ‘there 
is the table on which he drew the plan 
of the battle of Trafalgar but five weeks 
before his death. It is strange that I 
should have used this valued relic for 
above thirty years, without having once 
thought of recording upon it a fact so 
interesting. Now,’ pointing to a brass 
plate inserted in the centre of the table, 
‘I have perpetuated it by this brief 
record :— 

¢« On the 10th day of September, 
1805, Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nel- 
son described to Lord Sidmouth, upon 
this table, the manner in which he in- 
tended to engage the combined fleets of 
France and Spair, which he expected 
shortly to meet. 

*¢«** He stated that he should attack 
them in two lines, led by himself and 
Admiral Collingwood; and felt confi- 
dent that he should capture either their 
van and centre or their centre and rear. 
This he successfully effected, on the 
2lst of October following, in the glo- 
rious battle of Trafalgar.” 

*** Lord Nelson then asked Lord Sid- 
mouth to hold his proxy in parliament ; 
but the latter declined, observing that 
he might sometimes be compelled to op- 
pose the government, which Lord Nelson, 
as an officer acting under them, had 
better not do. In reply, his lordship 
mentioned the names of some peers who 
had applied for it; and added, that if 
Lord Sidmouth would not take it, he 
should not give it to any one else; and 
he did not. 

*** At the close of the conversation, 
he said to the present Viscount Sid- 
mouth, then a youth, ‘*‘ Now, boy, man 
the boat !” alluding to his chaise which 
was in waiting. Just as he was entering 
it, LordEllenborough drove up. ‘‘ You 
must return for a few minutes,” said 
Lord Sidmouth, ‘‘ and speak to Lord 
Ellenborough.” The minutes proved 
an hour, at the end of which Lord Nel- 
son proceeded to town. Alighting in 
Bond-street, he there met Mr. Sullivan: 
‘*T have passed a couple of hours,” said 
he, ‘‘ with Lord Sidmouth; but I shall 
never see him again: I have looked 
upon him for the last time.” ’” 


Pitt’s death soon followed the rapid 
reverses upon the Continent; and then 
was formed the Fox and Grenville 
administration, known by the soubri- 
quet, ‘ All the Talents,” in which 
Lord Sidmouth accepted the oflice of 
Lord Privy Seal, having ey ro 
that Lord Ellenborough should have 
a seat in the cabinet. His conduct 
was freely canvassed in thus consent- 
ing to act with men to whom he had 
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been all his life opposed ; but he saw 
no other means of forming a strong 
government, and he had the satisfac. 
tion to find that the majority of his 
friends were entirely satisfied with his 
conduct. They regarded his accession 
to the cabinet as a pledge of modera- 
tion on the part of the new govern- 
ment, and that measures would not 
be forced upon the King to which his 
convictions and his conscience were 
quite repugnant, 


‘* Two of his correspondents, however, 
Lord de Dunstanville and Lord Rous, 
in very friendly and delicate terms, ex- 

ressed their regret at the step which 
ad been taken. The former ‘confessed 
that he could not feel sanguine respect- 
ing the measures likely to be adopted, 
and should have greatly preferred an 
administration composed of men of in- 
ferior talents united in some common 
principle, to that constellation of great 
men who seemed to have no bond of 
union.’ The latter nobleman jocularly 
remarked, that ‘Lord Sidmouth, with 
Lord Ellenborough by his side, put him 
in mind of a faithful old steward with 
his mastiff, watching new servants, lest 
they should have some evil designs 
against the old family mansion.” 


By the death of Fox, the ministry 
were dislocated again; and when re- 
constructed, under Lord Grenville, 
Lord Sidmouth was made President 
of the Council. During this adminis- 
tration it was that the slave trade 
question was brought to a conclusion. 

rd Sidmouth freely declared that 
he could not participate in the popu- 
larity of that measure, and stated 
grave objections which he entertained 
to it, which were then regarded with 
a derisive scorn, but viewed at present 
by the light of experience, must be 
allowed to have been founded upon 
sufficient grounds. ‘I understand 
you,” Fox said to him in a private 
conversation one day ; “your objec- 
tion is, that abolition would not be 
abolition.” And when we consider 
that it is now demonstrable that the 
horrors of negro slavery have been 
aggravated, and its extent increased, 
by what we have done to prevent it 
and bring it to an end, it will searcely 
be denied that Lord Sidmouth was 
not fully justified in his sturdy recla- 
mation and his melancholy anticipa- 
tions. This ministry was brought to 
an end by the repugnance of the King 
to entertain any proposition for re- 
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moving, with respect to the English Ro- 
man Catholies, some of the penal disa- 
bilit ic 3. 

In the Portland administration which 
followed, Lord Sidmouth held no offiee, 
He censured their remissness in pro- 
viding adequately for the national 
defence, and entered a most indignant 
protest against the seizure of the Da- 
nish fleet, and the bombardment of 
Copenhegan. This was, undoubtedly, 
a strong measure, but justified, we be- 
lieve, by the information which the go- 
vernment had received, which left them 
no option between acting as they did, 
and suffering the fleet to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. The informa- 
tion upon which ministers acted could 
not then be produced, without com- 
promising those from whom they re- 
ceivedit. But no doubt of its correct- 
ness could be entertained ; and while it 
is easy to sport sentiment upon such an 
occasion, no man can be denied the 
privilege of seizing upon the arms of 
another, when he is morally certain 
that they are just about to be used 
for his own destruction. Bonaparte 
felt this act of vigour like a thunder 
clap, as by it his maritime combina- 
tions were ‘entirely disconcerted. 

The Walchern expedition, which led 
to the duel between Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning, precipitated the dis- 
solution of the Portland administra- 
tion. Mr. Percival was then com-« 
missioned to form a government ; and 
overtures having been declined by 
Lords Grenville and Grey, intimations 
were conveyed to Lord Sidmouth, that 
if he lent his aid to government, some 
of his friends would be included in the 
new arrangements. But, as no offer 
of office had been made to himself, he 
regarded the communication which he 
received as a shallow attempt to de- 
tach the members of a party | their 
head, and an answer was promptly re- 
turned, “that under no possible cir- 
cumstance could such a proposition be 
admissible.” 

The next important business in 
which he engaged, was preparing a 
bill respecting the licenses of Protest- 
ant dissenting ministers. This the 

prevailing ractice seemed to render 
indispensable e, for protecting the de- 
cency of religious worship, and for the 
respectability of dissenting ministers 
themselves. There was no test re- 

quired by the toleration act by which 
the fitness or the competency, whether 
morally or intellectually, of the indi- 
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viduals who presented themselves to 
the magistrates for a license could be 
ascertained. In a return of 285 li- 
cences taken out at the session of the 
peace for the county of Middlesex, 


“there is appended a transcript of 


eighteen different ways in which the 
words ‘dissenting, minister, teacher, 
preacher, and gospel,’ had been mis- 
spelt by the applicants who signed the 
rolls.” In other returns, facts equal- 
ly lamentable and humiliating were 
brought to light. 


*¢ From these two have been selected, 
the first of which was published at the 
time by Doctor Luke Booker, rector of 
Sedstone, Herfordshire, in a pamphlet 
bearing the title of ‘ An Address to the 
Imperial Legislature,’ and describes a 
circumstance which had recently oc- 
curred at the quarter sessions at Staf- 
ford :— 

** The magistrates assembled having 
received some previous intimation that 
a man who could neither read nor write 
meant to apply for a licence to become 
a religious teacher, and being desirous 
of learning whether what had been told 
them concerning the ignorance of the 
applicant was true, the chairman bade 
him take a pen and sign his name. To 
this he replied, ‘I don’t come here to 
write; I have no business to sign any- 
thing.” ‘No?’ said the magistrate ; 
‘read the clause in this Act of Parlia- 
ment, and then you will see whether you 
are required to sign your name or not; 
please to read out.’ ‘I don’t come here,’ 
was the reply, ‘either to read or write.’ 
‘Pray,’ said the magistrate, ‘can you 
write?’ ‘Iam not ashamed to say,’ re- 
plied he, ‘that I can’t.’ ‘Can you read ?’ 
‘No.’ Why, surely it is very strange 
that you, who can neither read nor 
write, should presume to take upon 
yourself the important office of a reli- 
gious teacher, when you are not able to 
peruse the Bible, which is the fountain 
of religion.’ To this pointed reproof he 
replied, ‘if you don’t know what inspi- 
ration is, I do, for I have felt it.’ He 
then threw down his sixpence, took up 
his licence, and went his way to preach 
the Gospel which he could not read.” 


Such was the evil with which Lord 
Sidmouth undertook to deal, and he 
did, undoubtedly, expect that he would 
be aided and encouraged in his good 


work by all the more respectable of 


the dissenters. But what was his 
astonishment to find, that an out- 
cry was raised against him, as though 
he insidiously meditated a flagrant 
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violation of religious liberty. All 
sects and denominations, for a sea- 
son, forgot their jealousies and dis- 
union, to join in reprobation of a mea- 
sure which was not originated from any 
unfriendly feeling towards any of them, 
and which common sense would have 
suggested that all who set any value 
upon the competency or respectability 
of their teachers, should have approved. 
The press tee med with declamation, 
the House of Lords was filled with 
petitions, against this act, which mere- 
ly contemplate 11 the exclusion of the 
grossly ignorant, or the recklessly pro- 
fane, from the office of recognized mi- 
nisters of Christian worship. The 
ministry became alarmed, the firmness 
of Lord Sidmouth himself was shaken, 
and the measure was abandoned. 

As soon as the restrictions upon the 
regent expired, Lord Sidmouth be- 
came President of the Council under 
Mr. Percival; and when the assassina- 
tion of that lamented statesman had 
put an end to his ministry, and Lord 
Liverpool succeeded to the govern- 
ment, at Ais particular desire he was 
induced to accept the office of Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, a situation which he continued 
to fill with credit to himself and ad- 
vantage to the country, until increas- 
ing years admonished him that it was 
time to retire from the cares and 
anxieties of public business, and con- 
clude a life of labour by an old age 
of tranquillity and retirement. 

During his continuance in the Home 
Department, he had to encounter dif- 
ficulties of no ordinary kind. The dis- 
tresses of the people, arising out of the 
sudden contraction of the war expen- 
diture, and deficient harvests, gave an 
opportunity to the seditious and dis- 
contented to stir them up to acts of 
outrage, which, unless promptly re- 
pressed, must have led to the greatest 
evils. Organic changes in the consti- 
tution were sought for as a remedy for 
calamities which no ordinary prudence 
under any form of government could 
have foreseen or prevented. And un- 
der a pretext of petitioning parliament 
for a redress of grievances, masses of 
deluded and infuriated individuals 
were congregated, and ready, at the 
bidding of ferocious demagogues, to 
give a : loose to their unbridled fury 

against all who were obnoxious to 
them as the friends of settled govern- 
ment and social order. Lord Sid- 
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mouth’s anxious and delicate duty 
was to watch the progress of this 
growing evil, and to interfere, at the 
proper moment, with all the power of 
government, for the preservation of 
the peace, neither anticipating the de- 
signs of the disturbers by any extra 
constitutional energy, nor, when they 
were unequivocally manifested, falling 
short of therequisite vigour and promp- 
titude by which they might be bafiled 
and confounded. And well and wise- 
ly, in these troubled times, was this 
arduous and even perilous duty per- 
formed. 

The principle which governed his 
conduct during this critical period was, 
that the magistracy, whenever they 
= their duty fearlessly and 

onestly, should be supported. He 
never for a moment hesitated to share 
their responsibility, whenever, in any 
trying emergency, they were brought 
into conflict with the disturbers, no 
matter how great the odium which was 
excited against them by a seditious 
press. In this the courage of the mi- 
nister pre-eminently appeared; and 
he often must have startled his col- 
leagues, and particularly the head of 
the government, by the boldness with 
which he confronted popular clamour 
in regarding as most meritorious pub- 
lic servants those who were denounced 
by the factious as great delinquents. 

The consequences soon became ap- 
parent. The principle “ obsta princi- 
piis” had been applied with most saluta- 
ry effect. Disturbances which threaten- 
ed to be most formidable were rapidly 
subdued. The factious were disheart- 
ened, the loyal were encouraged, the 
mountebank traders in sedition became 
objects of contempt and scorn, and 
with comparatively a small amount of 
suffering, evils and calamities were 
averted, which even the most sangui- 
nary would shudder to behold. Had 
a different course been pursued, and 
hesitation been substituted in the room 
of firmness, in the then state of men’s 
minds there is no saying to what ex- 
tent disorganization and anarchy might 
have been triumphant. 

Lord Sidmouth, in after years, of- 
ten alluded to the different results 
which followed the system of promp- 
titude and vigour upon which he act- 
ed, when formidable mobs threatened 
public disturbance, and the hesitancy 
and timidity which were evinced by 
subsequent rulers when they had to 
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deal with similar evils. In Manches- 
ter, notwithstanding the most threat- 
ening appearances, the town was sav- 
ed, and tranquillity was restored in a 
few hours, at an expense of only six 
lives, a few criminals consigned to 
imprisonment, and the loss of a day’s 
industry. This was in 1819. In 
Bristol, in 1831, the city was for 
three days exposed to the merciless 
fury of amob. The Episcopal Palace, 
with the prison, the Mansion House, 
the Excise Office, the Custom House, 
and numerous private dwellings, were 
sacked and destroyed. The loss of 
oy was estimated at half a mil- 
ion. ‘The loss of life, according to 
the returns, were twelve killed, and 
ninety-four wounded ; but it was well 
known that the numbers were much 
larger, especially of drunken persons, 
in well-stocked cellars of the houses 
that were burned, in which, indeed, 
afterwards the remains of several were 
found. Had the magistrates in the 
latter place been sustained and en- 
couraged as they were in the former, 
is it probable that this terrible visita- 
tion of popular vengeance would have 
occurred? And had they been intimi- 
dated in the former as they were in 
the latter, are there any grounds, hu- 
manly speaking, for supposing that a 
similar calamity could have been 
avoided ? 

The detection and conviction of the 
Cato-street conspirators was the last 
of the great public services performed 
by this able and upright minister, 
who was happily called by George 
the Fourth, the Duke of Wellington 
upon Home Service. Lord Sidmouth 
had had certain information of the 
plot, and every movement of the con- 
spirators was watched with a wary 
vigilance. The Cabinet dinner at 
Lord Harrowby’s was the time and 
place of the intended massacre, where 
the assassins were to obtain admission, 
and all the ministers to be murdered ! 
Had their design been anticipated, 
there is but little probability that 
their crime could have been brought 
home to them so completely as to se- 
cure conviction. The Home Secre- 
tary, therefore, resolved to wait until 
the very moment when they were 
about to issue from their den for the 
accomplishment of their diabolical ob- 
ject. 

Inquiry had been carefully made at 
the Horse Guards, whether the order 
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that troops should be ready to turn 
out at a moment’s notice, really meant 
whatit appeared to mean? that is, whe- 
ther its strict and literal observance 
could be perfectly relied on? And 
having been satisfied upon this point, 
directions were given that at Portman 
barracks a party of soldiers should 
be in constant readiness to assist the 
civil power when they were requir- 
ed. When the hour for action ap- 

roached, Mr. Birney, accompanied 
c about twelve or fourteen police 
officers, called at the barrack for the 
military, who were not in readiness, 
as he expected, but only in a state 
of forward preparation; and as he 
feared to miss the critical moment, he 
and his party proceeded without them. 
This was the only part of Lord Sid- 
mouth’s plan that failed ; and for this 
failure he had assuredly nothing to 
reproach himself. Every thing else 
succeeded. The conspirators were 
taken by surprise. After a despe- 
rate resistance nine of them were cap- 
tured. Thistlewood, and about twelve 
others escaped. The picquet just ar- 
rived in time to intercept the remain- 
der; and a reward of one thousand 
pounds having been offered for the 
apprehension of Thistlewood, he was 
the next morning secured. Five only 
of the conspirators underwent the sen- 
tence of the law. The remainder were 
permitted to withdraw their plea of 
not guilty, that they might experience 
the royal mercy. 

As a public man, Lord Sidmouth 
now considered that his days were al- 
most numbered. He attended his Ma- 
jesty during his visit to Ireland ; and 
shortly after the return of the Sove- 
reign, obtained leave, most reluctantly 
accorded, to lay the seals of office at 
his feet—not, however, without a sti- 
pulation having been made that he 
should still continue a member of the 
cabinet. 

Of the character of this excellent 
man but little remains to be said, il- 
lustrated as it has been in the preced- 
ing pages. Without the highest en- 
dowments, he sustained with dignity 
the loftiest positions, and was enabled 
toperform services for his country which 
many of his more gifted cotemporaries 
would have attempted in vain. With- 
out any flow of eloquence, he attained 
to a respectable eminence in debate, in 
an assembly containing some of the 
most consummate orators by whom 
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our senate ever was adorned. The 
steady friend of Pitt, and the un- 
flinching advocate of all his measures 
during the first period of the war, 
he commanded the respect, and even 
won the affection of all the great 
leaders to whom he was opposed, and 
who, while they were immitigable in 
their wrath against the minister, were 
uniformly courteous and complimen- 
tary to him. Does not all this prove, 
that he must have possessed the ele- 
ments of what was amiable and good 
in no ordinary degree, and that an 
honesty of purpose must have been 
conspicuous, which disarmed hostility 
and conciliated regard on the part of 
those by whom his public conduct 
would otherwise have been jealously 
scrutinized, and his acts and his prin- 
ciples bitterly resented ? 

Of his goodness of heart, of his per- 
sonal disinterestedness, of his frank- 
ness and generosity in the forgive- 
ness of injuries, the reader has already 
seen sufficient evidence. Of a discre- 
tion which never sunk into timidity, 
and a courage which never verged to- 
wards rashness, the proofs are equally 
abundant and plain. No man ever 
more fully possessed the confidence of 
his sovereign, or had more ample op- 
portunities of deriving personal advan- 
tage from it; and we have seen how 
firmly he could decline availing him- 
self of the royal munificence, even 
when pressed upon him by the most 
urgent solicitations, In all his deal- 
ings with the various parties with 
whom his public duties brought him 
into contact, his conduct was charac- 
terized by so much fairness, and his 
manners by so much of benignity and 
grace, that a lasting impression to his 
advantage was always made upon those 
with whom he conversed, and his single- 
ness of purpose acknowledged by these 
who most widely dissented from the 
conclusions of his judgment. 

Perhaps the most engaging feature 
of his character was a modesty and 
self-depreciation, which was yet com- 
patible with a proper sense of what 
was due to the position which he occu- 
pied, and the friends with whom he 
acted, and who regarded him as their 
leader. 


Genius, in the highest sense of the 
word, he did not possess. Compared 
with Pitt, or Sheridan, or Windham, 
or the Marquis of Wellesley, he was 
wanting in those shining qualities by 
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which senates are captivated, and per- 
manent impressions made upon man- 
kind. But his mind was well stored 
and cultivated; and his calm good 
sense often enabled him to take juster 
views of public affairs than many of 
his more gifted cotemporaries, whose 
very brilliancy sometimes served to 
mislead them. In one of Lord Welles- 
ley’s last letters to him, alluding to the 
state of Ireland, which was then tu- 
multuously agitated by the repeal 
question, he says, ‘I have renounced 
my Catholic politics.” And his judg- 
ment upon the slave trade question, 
which was at variance with the theories 
of all the splendid declaimers of the day 
—and in giving expression to which he 
did not hesitate to incur unpopularity, 
and even odium—has surely, since 
that time, been abundantly ratified 
by experience. 

We cannot but regard it as a rare 
felicity, that circumstances enabled him 
to retire when he did from public life, 
and to spend the long evening of his 
busy day in the bosom of a family by 
whom he was almost adored, and within 
a circle of friends by whom he was be- 
loved and respected. 

It was a high privilege, during the 
latter part of his life, to enjoy his so- 
ciety and converse. While better than 
éarthly things were habitually present 
to his mind, he never lost his interest 
in public affairs, and his lively recol- 
lection of the varied incidents of his 
official experience, and his characte- 
ristic anecdotes of the great men with 
whom he lived in familiar intercourse, 
and whose names are imperishable 
upon the rolls of fame, were a perpe- 
tual fund of instruction and delight to 
the happy group who were assembled 
around him. 

Thus his days passed on in an un- 
interrupted flow of tranquil happi- 
ness ;—save that death, from time to 
time, and more frequently as years 
advanced, admonished him, by the 
loss of friends, that his own mortal 
term was drawing near, and that he, 
too, must shortly follow them. Some- 
times a member of his family would sur- 
prise him in the room which was hung 
round with the portraits of the states- 
men and warriors with whom he had 
played his busy part, contemplating 
them with a touching and mournful 
pleasure. All his Jorious recollec- 
tions of. Nelson, and all his stirring 
reminiscences of Pitt, were freshly 
present to his mind; and he would 
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sigh as he thought of the fleeting and 
transitory nature of earthly things, 
and how large a portion of human 
life is engrossed by objects which 
have little, if not an adverse, bearing 
upon the interests of eternity. On 
such occasions, no doubt, the truth 
was brought constrainingly home to 
him, ‘* What is a man profited if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?” 


Twice only was he induced to de- 
part from the resolution which he had 
formed, not again to engage in politi- 
cal discussion. Once, in 1829, when 
the conservative ministers brought in 
the Emancipation Bill; and again, in 
1832, when the Reform Bill was in- 
troduced by Lord Grey. On both 
occasions he was the uncompromising 
opponent of measures which he be- 
lieved fraught with great evils; and 
on the latter occasion (which was, in 
truth, a consequence of the former), 
he could not be induced to forego his 
active hostility to the very last, con- 
ceiving it better that the measure 
should be forced upon the house by 
the most outrageous abuse of the 
royal prerogative, than that the Bri- 
tish peers should be even passively 
assenting parties to it ;—believing it to 
be revolutionary in its character, and 
utterly irreconcileable with the spirit 
of the constitution. But, having thus 
borne his solemn testimony, he again 
betook himself to his beloved retire- 
ment. 

Thus, until the February of 1845, 
he continued in the delightful inter- 
change of all domestic endearments, 
bearing such afflictions as it pleased 
God to send to him with a chastened 
sorrow, and looking forward, every 
day more and more, with a joyful 
hope towards his latter end. We 
need not add, that his faith was stead- 
fast in the rock of ages, and that no 
summons could take him unprepared. 
It came, and with a resigned alacrity 
he obeyed the call, surrendering, on the 
15th of the last-mentioned month, his 
soul into the hands of Him that gave 
it, and taking his departure from this 
life with a sure and certain hope of a 
blessed immortality. The single sen- 
timent present to the minds of the 
sorrowing group by whom he was 
surrounded, and who were privileged 
to witness his tranquil exit, was, “let 
me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his.” 
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THE FORAY OF CON O'DONNELL." 
A.D., 1495. 
I. 


The evening shadows sweetly fall 

Along the hills of Donegal,” 

Sweetly the rising moonbeams play 
Along the shores of Inver Bay;,° 

As smooth and white Lock Eask* expands 
As Rosapenna’s® silvery sands, 

And quiet reigns o’er all thy fields, 

Clan Dalaigh‘ of the golden shields. 


Il, 


The Fairy Gun® is heard no more 
To boom within the caverned shore, 
With smoother.roll the torrents flow 
Adown the rocks of Assaroe ;" 
Securely, till the coming day, 

The red deer couch in far Glenvah, 
And all is peace and calm around 
O’Donnell’s castled moat and mound. 


Ill. 


But in the hall there feast to-night, 
Full many a kern and many a knight, 


And gentle dames, and clansmen strong, 
And wandering Bards, with store of song, 
The board is piled with smoking kine, 
And smooth bright cups of Spanish wine, 
And fish and fowl from stream and shaw, 
And fragrant mead and usquebaugh. 


Iv. 
The chief is at the table’s head— 
’Tis Con, the son of Hugh the Red— 
The heir of Conal Golban’s line,‘ 
With pleasure flushed, with pride and wine, 


* See “ Annals of the Four Masters,” p. 331. 

> The principal castle of the O’Donnells was at Donegal. The building, of which 
some portions still exist, was erected in the 12th century. The banqueting hall, 
which is the scene of the opening portion of this ballad, is still preserved, and com- 
mands some very beautiful views. 

¢ Loch Eask is about two miles from Donegal. Inglis describes it as being as 
pretty a lake, on a small scale, as can well be imagined. 

* A beautiful inlet about six miles west of Donegal. 

© The sands of Rosapenna are described as being composed of “hills and dales, 
and undulating swells, smooth, solitary, and desolate, reflecting the sun from their 

lished surface, &c.” 

“Clan Dalaigh” is a name frequently given by Irish writers to the Clan 
O’Donnell. 

© «The Fairy Gun” is an orifice in a cliff near Bundoran (four miles S. W. of 
Ballyshannon), into which the sea rushes with a nose like that of artillery, and 
from which mist and a chaunting sound issue in stormy weather. 

* The waterfall at Ballyshannon. 

' The O’Donnells are descended from Conal Golban, son of Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, 
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He cries, ‘* Our dames adjudge it wrong, 
To end our feast without the song— 
Have we no Bard the strain to raise ? 


No foe to taunt, no maid to praise ? 


V. 

‘* Where Beauty dwells the Bard should dwell, 
What sweet lips speak the Bard should tell ; 
*Tis he should look for starry eyes, 

And tell love’s watchers where they rise : 
To-night, if lips and eyes could do, 

Bards were not wanting in Tirhugh ; 

For where have lips a rosier light, 

And, where are eyes more starry bright ?” 


Vi. 
Then young hearts beat along the board, 
To praise the maid that each adored, 
And lips as young would fain disclose 
The love within,—but one arose, 
Grey as the rocks beside the main, 
Grey as the mist upon the plain— 


A thoughtful, wandering, minstrel man, 
And thus the aged bard began :— 


Vil. 


«Oh, Con, benevolent hand of peace, 
O tower of valour firm and true ; 
Like mountain fawns, like snowy fleece, 
Move the sweet maidens of Tirhugh. 
Yet though through all thy realm I’ve strayed, 
Where green hills rise and white waves fall, 
I have not seen so fair a maid 
As once I saw by Cushendall.) 


VIII. 
*¢Oh, Con, thou hospitable Prince! 
Thou, of the open heart and hand, 
Full oft I’ve seen the crimson tints 
Of evening on the western land. 
I’ve wandered north, I’ve wandered south, 
, Lhroughout Tirhugh in hut and hall, 
But never saw so sweet a mouth 
As whispered love by Cushendall. 


IX. 
**Oh, Con, munificent in gifts, 

I’ve seen the full round harvest moon 
Gleam through the shadowy Autumn drifts 

Upon thy royal rock of Doune.* 
I’ve seen the stars that glittering lie 

O’er all the night’s dark mourning pall, 
But never saw so bright an eye 


As lit the glens of Cushendall. 


} Cushendall is very prettily situated on the eastern coast of the County Antrim. 
This, with all the territory known as the Glynnes (so-called from the intersection 
of its surface by many rocky dells), from Glenarm to Ballycastle, was at this time 
in the possession of the Mac Donnells, a clan of Scotch descent. The principal castle 
of the Mac Donnells was at Glenarm. 

* The Rock of Doune, in Kilmacrenan, where the O’Donnells were inaugurated. 
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x. 


*<T’ve wandered with a pleasant toil, 

And still I wander in my dreams ; 

Even from thy white-stoned beach, Loch Foyle, 
To Desmond of the flowing streams. 

I’ve crossed the fair green plains of Meath, 
To Dublin held in Saxon thrall ; 

But never saw such pearly teeth, 
As her’s that_smiled by Cushendall. 


XI. 


Oh, Con, thou'rt rich in yellow gold— 

Thy fields are filled with lowing kine— 
Within thy castles wealth untold, 

Within thy harbours fleets of wine ; 
But yield not, Con, to worldly pride, 

Thou may’st be rich, but hast not all, 
Far richer he who for his bride 

Has won fair Anne of Cushendall. 


xO. 


She leans upon a husband’s arm, 
Surrounded by a valiant clan, 

In Antrim’s Glynnes, by fair Glenarm, 
Beyond the pearly-paven Bann ; 

Mid hazel woods no stately tree 
Looks up to Heaven more graceful-tall, 

When summer clothes its boughs, than she, 
Mac Donnell’s wife of Cushendall!” 


XII. 


The Bard retires amid the throng, 

No sweet applause rewards his song, 

No friendly lip that guerdon breathes, 

To Bard more sweet than golden wreaths. 
It might have been the minstrel’s art 

Had lost its power to move the heart, 

It might have been his harp had grown 
Too old to yield its wonted tone, 


xIV. 


But no, if hearts were cold and hard, 
’Twas not the fault of harp or bard, 

It was no false or broken sound 

That failed to move the clansmen round, 
Not these the men, nor these the times, 
To nicely weigh the worth of rhymes, 

*T was what he said that made them chill, 
And not his singing well or ill. 


xv. 


Already had the stranger band 

Of Saxons swept the weakened land, 
Already on the neighbouring hills 
They named anew a thousand rills, 

** Our fairest castles,” pondered Con, 
Already to the foe are gone— 

Our noblest forests feed the flame, 
And now we lose our fairest dame.” 
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XVI. 












But though his cheek was white with rage, 
He seemed to smile, and cried—** O Sage ! 
O honey-spoken bard of truth! 

Mac Donnell is a valiant youth— 

We long have been the Saxon’s prey— 
Why not the Scot as well as they ? 

He’s of as good a robber line 

As any Burke or Geraldine. 




























XVII. 


‘‘ From Insi Gall,' so speaketh fame, 
From Insi Gall his people came. 
From Insi Gall, where storm winds roar 
Bey ond grey Albin’s icy shore— 
His Grandsire, and his Grandsire’s son, 
Full soon fat herds and pastures won, 
But, by Columba! were we men 
We'd send the whole brood back again ! 


XVIII. 






‘*Oh! had we iron hands to dare, 
As we have waxen hearts to bear, 
Oh! had we manly blood to shed, 
Or even to tinge our cheeks with red, 
No bard could say as you have said, 
One of the race of Somerled— 

A base intruder from the Isles— 

Basks in our island’s sunniest smiles! 


XIX. 


‘“‘ But not to mar our feast to night 
With what to-morrow’s sword may right, 
O Bard of many songs! again 
Awake thy sweet harp’s silvery strain. 
If beauty decks with peerless charm 
Mac Donnell’s wife in fair Glenarm, 

Say does there bound in Antrim’s meads 

A steed to match O’Donnell’s steeds ?” 


xx. 


Submissive doth the Bard incline 
His reverend head, and cries,—‘‘ O Con, 
Thou heir of Conel Golban’ 3 line— 
I've sang the fair wife of Mac John, 
You'll frown again as late you frowned, 
But truth will out when lips are freed ; 
There’s not a steed on Irish ground 
To stand beside Mac Donnell’s steed ! 











XXI. 


‘«« Thy horses bound o’er Eargal’s plains, 
Like meteor stars their red eyes gleam ; 
With silver hoofs and broidered reins, 
They mount the hill and swim the stream ; 


ee 






1 Insi Gall—the Hebrides. 
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But like the wind through Barnesmore, 

Or white-maned wave through Carrig-Rede"— 
Or like a sea-bird to the shore— 

Thus swiftly sweeps Mac Donnell’s steed ! 


XXII. 


«* A thousand graceful steeds had Fin, 
Within lost Almhaim’s fairy hall 
A thousand steeds as sleek of skin 
As ever graced a chieftain’s stall. 
With gilded bridles oft they flew, 
Young eagles in their lightning speed, 
Strong as the cataract of Hugh," 
So swift and strong Mac Donnell’s steed !”— 


XXIII. 


Without the hearty word of praise, 
Without the kindly smiling gaze, 
Without the friendly hand to greet, 
The daring Bard resumes his seat, 
Even in the hospitable face 

Of Con, the anger you could trace. 

But generous Con his wrath suppressed, 
For Owen was Clan Dalaigh’s guest ; 


XXIV. 


‘* Now, by Columba!” Con exclaimed, 
** Methinks this Scot should be ashamed 
To snatch at once, in sateless greed, 
The fairest maid and finest steed ; 
My realm is dwindled in mine eyes, 
I know not what to praise or prize, 
And even my noble dog, O Bard, 
Now seems unworthy my regard !” 


xXXvV. 


‘¢ When comes the raven of the sea 
To nestle on an alien strand ; 
Oh! ever, ever will he be 
The master of the subject land. 
The fairest dame, he holdeth her— 
For him the noblest steed doth bound— 
Your dog is but a household cur, 
Compared to John Mac Donnell’s hound ! 


XXVI. 


‘* As fly the shadows o’er the grass, 
He flies with step as light and sure, 


He hunts the wolf through "Trosstan pass, 

And starts the deer by Lisanoure !|— 
The music of the sabbath bells, 

Oh, Con! has not a sweeter sound, 
Than when along the valley swells 

The cry of John Mac Donnell’s hound. 


™ Carrick-a-rede (Carraig-a-Ramhad)—the Rock in the Road—tlies off the coast, 
between Ballycastle and Portrush; a chasm sixty feet in breadth, and very deep, 
separates it from the coast. 
The waterfall of Assaroe, at Ballyshannon. 
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‘¢ His stature tall, his body long, 

His back like night, his breast like snow, 
His fore-leg pillar-like and strong, 

His hind leg like a bended bow ; 
Rough, curling hair—head long and thin— 

His ear a leaf so small and round— 
Not Bran the favourite hound of Fin, 

Could rival John Mac Donnell’s hound 


XXVIII. 


«Qh, Con! thy Bard will sing no more, 

There is a fearful time at hand ; 

The Scot is on the Northern shore, 
The Saxon in the Eastern land, 

The hour comes on with quicker flight, 
When all who live on Irish ground 

Must render to the stranger’s might 
Both maid and wife, and steed and hound !” 


XXIX. 


The trembling Bard again retires, 

But now he lights a thousand fires : 

The pent-up flame bursts out at length, 
In all its burning, tameless strength ; 
You'd think each clansman’s foe was by, 
So sternly flashed each angry eye; 
You'd think ‘twas in the battle’s clang, 
O’Donnell’s thundering accents rang! 


XXX. 


**No! by my sainted kinsman,’ no! 
This foul disgrace must not be so, 
No! by the Shrines of Hy, I’ve sworn, 
This foulest wrong must not be borne, 
A better steed !—a fairer wife !— 
Was ever truer cause of strife ?— 
A swifter hound !—a better steed !— 
Columba! these are cause indeed !” 


xXXI. 


Again like spray from mountain rill, 
p started Con, ‘‘ By Collum Kille, 

And by the blessed light of day, 

This matter brooketh no delay. 

The moon is down—the morn is up— 

Come, kinsmen, drain a parting cup, 

And swear to hold our next carouse, 


With John Mac John Mac Donnell’s spouse ! 


XXxI. 


‘* We've heard the song the Bard has sung, 
And as a healing herb among 
Most poisonous weeds may oft be found, 
So of this woman, steed, and hound 
The song has burned into our hearts, 
And yet a lesson it imparts, 
Had we but sense to read aright 
The galling words we heard to-night. 


° Columba, who, as is well known, was an O’Donnell. 
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xXXtIII. 


«What lesson doth the good hound teach ? 
Oh! to be faithful each to each! 

What lesson gives the noble steed ? 

Oh! to be swiftin thought and deed! 
What lesson gives the peerless wife ? 
Oh! there is victory after strife— 
Sweet is the triumph, rich the spoil— 
Pleasant the slumber after toil !” 





XXXIV. 
They drain the cup, they leave the hall, 
They seek the armoury and stall, 

The shield re-echoing to the spear 
Proclaims the foray far and near ; 

And soon around the castle gate 

Full sixty steeds impatient wait, 

And every steed a knight upon— 

The strong small-powerful force of Con ! 





XXXV. 


Their lances in the red dawn flash, 

As down by Easky’s side they dash— 
Their quilted jackets shine the more, 
From gilded leather broidered o’er— 
With silver spurs, and silken rein, 

And costly riding-shoes from Spain. 
Ah! much thou hast to fear, Mac John, 
The strong small-powerful force of Con ! 





XXXVI. 
As borne upon Autumnal gales, 

Wild whirring gannets pierce the sails 

Of barks that sweep by Arran’s shore,” 
Thus swept the train through Barnesmore. 
Through many a varied scene they ran, 
By Castle Fin, and fair Strabane, 

By many a hill, and many a clan, 
Across the Foyle and o’er the Bann :— 






XXXVII. 
Then stopping in their eagle flight, 

They waited for the coming night, 

And then as Antrim’s rivers rush 

Straight from their founts with sudden gush— 
Nor turn their strong, brief streams aside, 
Until the sea receives their tide— 

Thus rushed upon the doomed Mac John 

The swift small-powerful force of Con ! 





XXXVIII. 
They took the castle by surprise, 

No star was in the angry skies, 

The moon lay dead within her shroud 

Of thickly folded ashen cloud— 

They found the steed within his stall, 

The hound within the oaken hall— 

The peerless wife of thousand charms, 
Within her slumbering husband’s arms :— 


» «« This bird (the Gannet) flys through the ship’s sails, piercing them with bis 
beak,” — 0’ Flaherty’s “ H-Iar Connaught,” p. 12, published by the Irish Arch. Soc. 
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XXXIX. 


The Bard had pictured to the life 
The beauty of Mac Donnell’s wife. 
Not Evir* could with her compare 
For snowy hand and shining hair— 
The glorious banner morn unfurls 
Were dark beside her golden curls, 
And yet the blackness of her eye 
Was darker than the moonless sky ! 


XL. 
If lovers listen to my lay, 

Description is but thrown away ; 

Tf lovers read this antique tale, 

What need I speak of red or pale? 

The fairest form and brightest eye 

Are simply those for which they sigh— 
The truest picture is but faint 

To what a lover’s heart can paint. 


XLI. 


Well, she was fair, and Con was bold, 
But in the strange, wild days of old— 
To one rough hand was oft decreed 
The noblest and the blackest deed. 

*T was pride that spurred O’Donnell on, 
But still a generous heart had Con— 
He wished to show that he was strong, 
And not to do a bootless wrong. 


XLII. 


But now there’s neither thought nor time 
For generous act or bootless crime— 

Far other cares the thoughts demand 

Of the small-powerful victor band. 

They tramp along the old oak floors, 

They burst the strong-bound chamber doors, 
In all the pride of lawless power, 

Some seek the vault, and some the tower. 


xXLil. 


And some from out the postern pass, 

And find upon the dew-wet grass 

Full many a head of dappled deer, 

And many a full-eye’d brown-backed steer, 
And heifers of the fragrant skins— 

The pride of Antrim’s grassy Glynnes— 
Which with their spears they drive along, 
A numerous, startled, bellowing throng. 


XLIV. 


They leave the castle eet and bare, 


Each has his labour—each his share, 
For some have cups, and some have plate, 
And some have scarlet cloaks of state, 


* She was the wife of Oisin the Bard, who is said to have lived and sung for 
some time at Cushendall, and to have been buried at Donegal. 
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And some have wine, and some have ale, 
And some have coats of iron mail, 

And some have helms, and some have spears, 
And all have lowing cows and steers ! 


XLV. 
Away! away! the morning breaks 
O’er Antrim’s hundred hills and lakes— 
Away! away! the dawn begins 
To gild grey Antrim’s deepest Glynnes— 
The rosy steeds of morning stop 
As if to graze on Collin Top— 
Ere they have left it bare and grey, 
O'Donnell must be far away ! 


XLVI. 
The chieftain on a raven steed, 
Himself the peerless dame doth lead— 
Now like a pallid icy corse, 
And lifts her on her husband’s horse— 
His left hand holds his captive’s rein, 
His right is on his black steed’s mane— 
And from the bridle to the ground 
Hangs the long leash that binds the hound. 


XLVI. 
And thus before his victor clan, 
Rides Con O’Donnell in the van— 
Upon his left, the drooping dame— 
Upon his right, in wrath and shame, 
With one hand free, and one hand tied, 
And eyes firm fixed upon his bride, 
Vowing dread vengeance yet on Con, 
Rides scowling, silent, stern Mac John. 


XLVI. 

They move with steps as swift as still, 
*Twixt Collin mount and Slemish hill, 

They glide along the misty plain, 

And ford the sullen muttering Maine— 
Some drive the cattle o'er the hills, 

And some along the dried up rills ; 

But still a strong force doth surround 

The chiefs, the dame, the steed, and hound. 


XLIX. 
Thus ere the bright-faced day arose, 
The Bann lay broad between the foes. 
But how to paint the inward scorn— 
The self-reproach of those that morn, 
Who waking found their chieftain gone, 
Their cattle swept from field and bawn— 
Their chieftain’s castle stormed and drained, 
And, worse than all, their honour stained! 


L. 
But when the women heard that Anne— 
The queen—the glory of the clan— 
Was carried off by midnight foes— 
Heavens ! such despairing screams arose, 
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Such shrieks of agony and fright, 

As only can be heard at night, 

When Clough-i-Stookan’s mystic rock 
The wail of drowning men doth mock !* 


LI. 


But thirty steeds are in the town, 

And some are like the ripe heath, brown— 
Some like the alder berries, black— 

Some like the vessel’s foamy track ; 

But be they black, or brown, or white, 

They are as swift as fawns in flight, 

No quicker speed the sea-gull hath 

When sailing through the Grey Man’s Path !* 


Liu. 


Soon are they saddled, soon they stand, 
Ready to own the rider’s hand— 
Ready to dash with loosened rein 

Up the steep hill and o’er the plain— 
Ready, without the prick of spurs, 

To strike the gold cups from the furze, 
And now they start with winged pace— 
God speed them in their noble chase ! 


LUI. 


By this time, on Ben Bradagh’s height, 
Brave Con had rested in his flight, 
Beneath him, in the horizon’s blue, 

Lay his own valleys of Tirhugh— 

It may have been the thought of home, 
While resting on that mossy dome— 

It may have been his native trees, 

That woke his mind to thoughts like these. 


LIV. 


** The race is o’er, the spoil is won, 
And yet what boots it all I’ve done ? 
What boots it to have snatched away 
This steed, and hound, and cattle prey ? 
What boots it, with an iron hand 
To tear a chieftain from his land, 
And dim that sweetest light that lies 
In a fond wife’s adoring eyes? 


LY. 


«« If thus I madly teach my clan, 
What can I hope from beast or man ? 
Fidelity a crime is found, 
Or else why chain this faithful hound ? 
Obedience, too, a crime must be, 
Or else this steed were roaming free ; 
And woman’s love the worst of sins, 
Or Anne were queen of Antrim’s Glynnes! 


* The Rock of Clough-i-Stookan lies on the shore between Glenarm and Cush- 
endall ; it has some resemblance to a gigantic human figure—“ The winds whistle 
through its crevices like the wailing of mariners in distress."—Hall’s Ireland, 
vol. iii. p. 133. 

_*“ The Grey Man’s Path” (Casan an fir Leith) is a deep and remarkable chasm, 
dividing the promontory of Fairhead (or Benmore) in two. 
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LVI, 


‘‘ If, when I reach my home to-night, 
I see the yellow moonbeam’s light 
Gleam through the broken gate and wall 
Of my strong fort of Donegal— 
If I behold my kinsmen slain, 
My barns devoid of golden grain, 
How can I curse the pirate crew 

For doing what this hour I do? 





LVI, 
Well, in Columba’s blessed name, 

This day shall be a day of fame— 

A day when Con in victory’s hour 
Gave up the untasted sweets of power— 
Gave up the fairest dame on earth, 


The noblest steed that e’er wore girth— 
The noblest hound of Irish breed, 


And all to do a generous deed.” 





«“ 
- 


LVII. 


He turned and loosed Mac Donnell’s hand, 
And led him where his steed doth stand ; 
He placed the bride of peerless charms 
Within his longing, outstretched arms ; 

He freed the hound from chain and band, 
Which, leaping, licked his master’s hand ; 
And thus while wonder held the crowd, 
The generous chieftain spoke aloud :-— 



























LIX. 


Mace John, I heard in wrathful hour 
That thou in Antrim’s Glynnes possessed 
The fairest pearl, the sweetest flower, 
That ever bloomed on Erin’s breast. 
I burned to think such prize should fall 
To any Scotch or Saxon man, 
But find that Nature makes us all 
The children of one world-spread clan. 





- 
- 


Lx. 





7 


Within thy arms thou now dost hold 
A treasure of more worth and cost 
Than all the thrones and crowns of gold 
That valour ever won or lost; 
wc. se s 
Thine is that outward perfect form, 
Thine, too, the subtler inner life, 
The love that doth that bright shape warm— 
Take back, Mac John, thy peerless wife! 





LXl. 


They praised thy steed. With wrath and grief 
I felt my heart within me bleed, 
That any but an Irish chief 
Should press the back of such a steed ; 
I might to yonder smiling land 
The noble beast reluctant lead ; 
But no! he’d miss thy guiding hand— 
Take back, Mac John, thy noble steed. 


- 
- 
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LXxil, 
‘ The praises of thy matchless hound, 


Burned in my breast like acrid wine ; 
I swore no chief on Irish ground, 

Should own a nobler hound than mine ; 
Twas rashly sworn, and must not be— 

He'd pine to hear the well known sound, 
With which thou called him to thy knee— 

Take back, Mac John, thy matchless hound. 


LXIIl. 
** Mae John, I stretch to your’s and you, 

This hand beneath God’s blessed sun, 
And for the wrong that I might do, 

Forgive the wrong that I have done; 
To-morrow all that we have ta’en 

Shall doubly, trebly be restored— 
The cattle to the grassy plain, 

The goblets to the oaken board. 


LXIV, 


«¢ My people from our richest meads 
Shall drive the best our broad lands hold— 
For every steed a hundred steeds, 
For every steer a hundred fold— 
For every scarlet cloak of state, 
A hundred cloaks all stiff with gold ; 
And may we be with hearts elate 
Still older friends as we grow old. 


LXV. 


“¢ Thou’st bravely won an Irish bride— 

An Irish bride of grace and worth— 
Oh, let the Irish nature glide 

Into thy heart from this hour forth ; 
An Irish home thy sword has won, 

A new-found mother blessed the strife ; 
Oh, be that mother’s fondest son, 

And love the land that gives you life ! 


LXVI. 
« Betwixt the Isles and Antrim’s coast, 
The Scotch and Irish waters blend ; 
But who shall tell, with idle boast, 
Where one begins and one doth end ? 
“ Ah! when shall that glad moment gleam, 
When all our hearts such spell shall feel ? 
And blend in one broad Irish stream 
On Irish ground, for Ireland’s weal ? 


LXVII. 


‘* Love the dear land in which you live, 
Live in the land you ought to love ; 
Take root, and let thy branches give 
Fruits to the soil they wave above ; 
No matter for thy foreign name, 
No matter what thy sires have done, 
No matter whence or when you came, 
The land shall claim you as a son!” 
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LXVIII. 


As in the azure fields on high, 

When Spring lights up the April sky— 
The thick battalioned dusky clouds 

Fly o’er the plain like routed crowds 
Before the sun’s resistless might !— 
Where all was dark, now all is bright— 
The very clouds have turned to light, 
And with the conquering beams unite !— 


LXIx. 


Thus o’er the face of John Mac John 

A thousand varying shades have gone, 
Jealousy, anger, rage, disdain 

Sweep o’er his brow—a dusky train— 
But nature, like the beam of Spring, 
Chaseth the crowd on sunny wing ;— 
Joy warms his heart, hope lights his eye, 
And the dark passions routed fly ! 


Lxx. 


The hands are clasped—the hound is freed, 
Gone is Mac John with wife and steed, 

He meets his spearsmen some few miles, 

And turns their scowling frowns to smiles :— 
At morn the crowded march begins 

Of steeds and cattle for the Glynnes— 

Well for poor Erin’s wrongs and griefs, 

If thus would join her sever’d chiefs ! 


D. F. W. C. 
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THE FAMINE IN THE LAND.* 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE, AND WHAT IS TO BE DONE. 


A MELANCHOLY duty we have proposed 
to ourselves to discharge in treating of 
the subject indicated in the title we 
have prefixed. The history of Ireland, 
since the commencemeut of the fear- 
ful blight with which it has pleased 
an all-wise God to visit the food of 
her people, is one in which there is 
but little to please, although possibly 
there may be much to instruct. _Lit- 
tle is there in her present condition 
on which the mind can dwell with any 
feeling but that of the most intense 
pain. And gloomy as is the retrospect, 
and appalling as is the spectacle around 
us, we grieve to add that in the pros- 
pect there seems nothing to vary the 
monotony of horror. Nevertheless, it 
is a duty to look all this boldly, we 
cannot say fearlessly, in the face. 
With a deep, and we had almost said, 
an awful, sense of the solemnity, and, 
at the same time, the magnitude of 
our task, we proceed to do what poor 
service we can to our afflicted coun- 
try, in recording the history of the 
calamity by which her people have 
been stricken down—in commenting 
upon the nature of the means by which 
that calamity has been attempted to be 
met—in tracing the effects of that cala- 


mity and those measures upon the con- 
dition of her people—and in suggesting 
what yet may be done to mitigate the 
evils that are still future, or improve 
this opportunity for good. 

Ireland is now, in one sense, in the 
midst, in another sense, we fear, in the 
beginning of a calamity, the like of 
which the world has never seen. Four 
millions of people, the majority of 
whom were always upon the verge of 
utter destitutiou, have been suddenly 
deprived of the sole article of their 
ordinary food. Without any of the 
ordinary channels of commercial in- 
tercourse, by which such a loss could 
be supplied, the country has had no 
means of replacing the withdrawal of 
this perished subsistence, and the con- 
sequence has been, that in a country 
that is called civilized, under the pro- 
tection of the mightiest monarchy up- 
on earth, and almost within a day's 
communication of the capital of the 
greatest and richest empire in the 
world, thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures are each day dying of starva- 
tion, and the wasted corpses of many 
left unburied in their miserable ho- 
vels, to be devoured by the hungry 
swine ; or to escape this profanation, 


* The Winter of 1846-7 in Antrim; with Remarks on Out-door Relief and Colo- 
nization. By A. Shafto Adair, F.R.S. London: James Ridgway, Piccadily. 1847. 
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only to diffuse among the living the 
malaria of pestilence and death. 

As we proceed, we trust it will be 
seen that we have no inclination either 
to exaggerate or unnecessarily to alarm ; 
but it were criminal to disguise the 
extent of the calamity, or to shrink 
from telling all the hideous truth. 
We must presume there are none of 
our readers to whom the evidences 
upon which this statement rests are 
not familiar, in the appalling narra- 
tives that have filled the journals of 
the empire for the last few months. 
It is long since the coroners gave over 
in despair the task of holding inquests 
upon the bodies of those whom star- 
vation had stricken down. Our jour- 
nals have become unable to record, 
our people to communicate, the deaths 
which in some districts result from in- 
sufficient food. Death by starvation” 
has ceased to be an article of news, 
and day by day multitudes of our po- 
pulation are swept down into the pit— 
literally into the pit—in which the 
victims of the famine are interred. 

We will not take up our space by 
repeating the testimonies, which prove 
incontestably that this is no exaggera- 
tion. It is not, perhaps, the least 
appalling feature of this calamity, that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to ob- 
tain accurate information upon the 
extent of devastation that has already 
taken place. Nearly a month ago the 
deaths that had resulted in one shape or 
other from starvation were estimated 
at 240,000. Long before the same 
period, the deaths that were occurring 
each day in Ireland, beyond those of the 
same period in the preceding year, were 
estimated at 1,000—1,000 each day— 
a number we apprehend below the 
truth. In many of the workhouses 
deaths occurred in numbers that would 
lead to a much greater estimate of the 

loss of life in the entire country. In 
one electoral poor-law division of the 
county Cork—one not within the fatal 
district of Schull or Skibbereen—out 
of a population of 16,000, the deaths 
in the early part of March were ave- 
raging 70 a day, a rate of mortality 
that would sweep away the entire po- 
pulation in about eight months. There 
are parts of Mayo, Galway, and Sligo, 
in which the deaths were nearly in the 
same proportion. It is impossible, 
however, to form more than an ap- 
proximation to the real extent of the 
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calamity. It is an incident of the 
neglect with which the people, when 
living, have been treated, that we have 
no note of them when dead. The 
occupation of Death has not been in- 
terfered with, even by registering the 
number he has carried off. 

It is, however, enough to say, that 
multitudes in Ireland are starving— 
that each day is striking down new 
victims of want of food, and that there 
is not in Ireland sufficient food to sup- 
ply her whole population with subsist- 
ence for many weeks to come. 

So many topfts press upon us in 
relation to the fearful subject we have 
undertaken, that we scarcely know 
how to commence its treatment. Let 
us recall the attention of our readers 
to the commencement of the potato 
blight. 

In the autumn of 1845, it was dis- 
covered that a disease had attacked 
the potato in Ireland, and in several 
other parts of the world. Of the 
actual existence of such a disease 
there was no doubt. Its extent was, 
like most questions in Ireland, made a 
party one—and, we grieve to say, the 
Tory party were in the wrong. Some 
of the journals in Ireland, supposed 
most to represent the aristocracy, 
persisted in vigorously denying the 
existence of any failure to more 
than a very partial extent. The ques- 
tion of the corn laws, then pending, 
gave this question an imperial inte- 
rest. The potato famine in Ireland 

was represented as the invention of 
the agitators on either side of the 
water. So far was party feeling car- 
ried, that the conservative mayor of 
Liverpool, honestly, we are sure, re- 
fused to convene a meeting for the 
relief of Irish distress—A committee 
which sat at the Mansion House, in 
Dublin, and first declared their belief 
in the approach of an overwhelming 
calamity, were stigmatised as deluding 
the public with a false alarm. Men's 
politics determined their belief. To 
profess belief in the fact of the exist- 
ence of a formidable potato blight, 
was as sure a method of being brand- 
ed as aradical, as to propose to de- 
stroy the Church. 

Thus in the very outset of this sore 
trial did Ireland encounter that which 
has ever been her bitterest curse— 
that questions of fact are made party 
questions, and the belief or disbelief 




















of matters of fact is regulated in 
each man’s mind, not by the real state 
of the case, but by his own political 
prejudices or opinions. 

Sir Robert Peel was then at the 
head of affairs, and the ministry cer- 
tainly foresaw the coming calamity. 
Inquiries were made as to the sub- 
stance that would be the best and 
cheapest substitute for the potato. 
Indian corn was adopted, and with- 
out any public excitement on the sub- 
ject, orders were given by the govern- 
ment for the importation of Indian 
corn to the amount of £100,000. 
This timely precaution, and the sub- 
sequent judicious distribution of this 
store, had the effect of bringing the 
people through the winter that closed 
the year 1845, without exposing them 
to any very severe privations. Ar- 
rangements were made by the govern- 
ment for the supply of provisions in 
biscuit and rice, to a much greater 
extent, if needed. However men 
may differ as to the merits of Sir 
Robert Peel as a politician, what- 
ever estimate may be formed of 
his measures, it is impossible to 
deny that for the limited distress that 
existed consequent upon the partial 
failure of the potato crop of 1845, 
provision was made with the most 
consummate skill—at least with the 
most complete success. Uninfluenced 
by party representations, the minister 
had evidently accurately informed him- 
self of the nature of the calamity, and 
clearly foresaw its extent. That he 
erred in fixing too early a period for 
its full realization, subsequent events 
have proved; but this was an error 
on the right side: and all that Sir 
Robert Peel predicted of the fearful 
extent of calamity which he antici- 
pated in the summer of 1846, has 
been more than realized in the spring 
of 1847. There is no man of any 
party in Ireland who does not now 
feel the debt which Ireland owes to 
the minister for the precautions that 
enabled us to meet the difficulties of 
1846, or who is not thoroughly con- 
vinced that an imitation, and, with 
the extended occasion, an extension 
of that policy last autumn, would 
have obviated most, if not all, of the 
suffering in which Ireland is now pay- 
ing the penalty of the adherence of 
the present ministry, not to the doc- 
trines of political economy, but to an 
utterly mistaken application of them. 
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It was, however, the misfortune of 
famine-stricken Ireland, and a deep 
misfortune almost all men in Ireland 
now feel it to be, that party combina- 
tions (we say not now, how justifi- 
able or honorable) removed from 
office the man who had shown himself 
alone, perhaps, of living statesmen, 
alive to the exigencies of the crisis, 
and capable of boldly and efficiently 
meeting them. It was an occasion upon 
which no statesman could efficiently 
serve the country out of office— 
a lamentable proof of this we have 
later in this sad history, in the rejec- 
tion of Lord George Bentinck’s bill ; 
and with the removal of Peel from 
office he lost the power of even assist- 
ing to obviate the danger, which, we 
do believe, had he remained in office, 
he would successfully have met. 

Our sketch of this part of our his- 
tory would be incomplete without al- 
luding to the repeal of the corn laws, 
by which the session of 1846 was ush- 
ered in. On that question, this peri- 
odical has already strongly and dis- 
tinctly expressed its opinion, and that 
opinion it forms no part of the object of 
this article to qualify or retract.—Sir 
Robert Peel stated, however, in parlia- 
ment, that the determination of minis- 
ters to settle the question was forced 
on by their anticipation of an Irish 
famine—that he and his colleagues felt 
it would be impossible to maintain the 
protection during that famine—and 
that the ports once opened to avert 
starvation, never could be closed— 
that the agitation of the question of 
corn laws in a famine, when arguments 
in favour of cheap bread could carry 
with them such a deep appeal to the 
passions and sympathies of the human 
heart, would go far to break up so- 
ciety altogether. The coming of the 
Irish famine was that which he stated 
forced the ministry to perhaps a prema- 
ture decision upon this question—and 
we well remember the deep and solemn 
warning in which, with all the autho- 
rity of premier, he predicted the com- 
ing of a calamity in Ireland, of which 
no one could know or measure the ex- 
tent. 

It has, however, been the misfor- 
tune of Ireland, that every one, from 
the highest to the humblest, who has 
attempted to make the public mind 
sensible of the full extent of her dan- 
ger has been disbelieved. From this 
fate Sir Robert Peel was not exempt. 
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That prediction, however cheered it 
might be for party purposes, was in 
reality disbelieved; and we fear the 
manly and fearless declaration of his 
belief damaged the premier in public 
estimation, especially when the time 
which he had fixed on for the fulfilment 
of his predictions had passed by, and 
left them still unrealized. 

Far is it from our intention to dis- 
cuss the policy of the corn law re- 
peal—equally remote from our wish to 
determine whether the famine in Ire- 
land formed a sufficient reason for 
undertaking at that crisis the settle- 
ment of the corn law question—whe- 
ther the very pressure of this calamity 
did not disqualify both ministers and 
legislature from calmly considering a 
great question. It may be that the 
councils prompted by the clear view of 
this terrible calamity, were those of 


“ Metus et malesuada fames,” 


and that these counsels were too has- 
tily adopted by a “ frightened parlia- 
ment”—to borrow the language of 
Lord Brougham in the upper, and 
Lord John Manners in the lower 
house. But time has already done 
justice to the speech to which we 
have referred. Predictions that even 
from Sir Robert Peel were looked 
upon as the exaggerations of the poli- 
tician, events have proved to have 
been but the language of caution.— 
Every man now can feel the pressure 
under which he acted in the nearer 
view which he took of the calamity 
thatis now upon us; we can appreciate 
the sagacity that foresaw the full ex- 
tent of the calamity that was coming, 
and we can understand the feeling un- 
der which the premier sacrificed party 
associations, and power, and cherished 
friends, to what he believed to be his 
duty ; thus far, at least, time has vin- 
dicated his conduct, and who is there 
that does not feel with what immea- 
surable power for evil over the passions 
of the multitude, the agitator for a free 
trade in corn could now direct the 
fury of the mob against the corn law 
lords, by denouncing their monopoly 
as the causeof the horrors of Skib- 
bereen. All this, it is true, leaves 
untouched the question, whether 
the corn laws ought to be main- 
tained or not; but a calm and impar- 
tial estimate of events must decide, 
that of all the motives which, in that 
memorable speech, Sir Robert Peel 
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declared to have influenced his mind, 
time has proved and tested the power 
and the strength. 

We will not pause long to review 
the measures by which Sir Robert 
Peel met the difficulties of the partial 
failure of 1845. The early purchase 
at a very low rate of large quantities 
of Indian corn by the government— 
the direction of the attention of mer- 
chants to its importation, while the 
government supply prevented them 
from realising exorbitant prices—the 
distribution of assistance through re- 
lief committees, under the superin- 
tendence of a commission appointed 
on the 27th of November, 1845— 
the keeping in reserve a store of 
biscuits, ready, if necessary, to be ap- 
plied to the feeding of the people— 
and some additional preparations to 
obtain, at a short notice, an additional 
supply of Indian corn. These simple 
arrangements enabled Sir Robert Peel 
effectually to meet all the distress that 
then existed in Ireland, and but for 
these arrangements we would have 
had last year deaths by starvation, 
not, indeed, as numerous, but still 
numerous enough to have afflicted the 
country, disturbed its trade, and pro- 
bably interfered with its cultivation. 

These arrangements recognized the 
duty of government to feed the people 
to the utmost extent to which all the 
resources of the empire could accom- 
plish that end. That duty, under 
the more trying circumstances of this 
year, we are satisfied Sir Robert Peel 
would have discharged, and by a 
larger expenditure of money, but still 
av expenditure utterly insignificant 
in comparison with the revenue of 
England, he would have fulfilled it 
with equal ease as he had done the 
year before. Sir Robert Peel, how- 
ever, paid the penalty which, perhaps, 
it is well public men who change their 
conduct on any great question should 
pay. He lost the confidence of his 
party, and in an evil day we shall 
never cease to believe for the suffer- 
ing poor of Ireland, in an evil day 
for the greatness of the British em- 
pire, he resigned the seals of office, 
and with them the power and the 
opportunity of doing good. The 
question of Irish destitution was one 
for the minister, not the legislator ; 
it could only be met even in legisla- 
tion by those who have the power, 
the responsibilities, and the informa- 
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tion of the official servants of the 
crown. 

The summer of 1846 saw the place 
of Sir Robert Peel filled by Lord John 
Russell, and upon the present premier 
and his colleagues devolved the re- 
sponsibility of meeting the heaviest ca- 
lamities of the famine. Scarcely had 
the present cabinet beeu formed when 
men began to be convinced that all 
hope of the preservation of the potato 
crop of that year must be given up. 
As in the former year the question 
was made, indeed, a party one. Those 
who wished to see Peel disparaged 
persisted in representing his alarm as 
groundless. Confident reports were 
still published of the probability of an 
average supply. The journals, who 
had from the very beginning appeared 
to make it a point of political conscience 
to disbelieve in the existence of the 
scarcity, persevered in their delusive 
hopes of abundance. It was elabo- 
rately calculated that the abundance 
of the produce of the potato and the great 
excess of the wheat and hay crops, for 
which last harvest was remarkable, 
would at least make up for the potatoes 
that were lost, and thus Ireland still 
have her ordinary supply of food, while 
in the increased prices obtained for 
their oats, the farmers would find the 
year one of profit. Alas! the repre- 
sentations of party cannot stay the pro- 
gress of nature’s blight. 

While these calculations were amu- 
sing and deluding the public mind, the 
potatoes were rotting in the ground, 
and before the end of September the 
conviction had been fixed upon the 
mind of the most sceptical that the po- 
tato crop, as a means of support for 
the people, was destroyed, and that 
of the ordinary food of the people there 
was not a supply to support them for 
many weeks to come. 

Parliament wasnotthensitting. The 
measures which ministers considered 
necessary to meet the exigencies of the 
crisis had been passed. We cannot 
believe that previous to the proroga- 
tion of parliament ministers foresaw 
the full extent of the destitution which 
they had to meet. Ignorance of that 
extent is the only possible excuse for 
their measures. Their Labour Rate 
Act was, in truth, applying to meet 
the exigencies of a famine, the very 
principle of the Poor-Law of Queen 
Elizabeth, and applying it in the very 
worst possible way, compelling enor- 
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mous waste of the resources of the 
country upon useless works; and we 
cannot help regarding as a great and 
a fatal mistake the determination to 
leave the supply of food entirely to 
the chances of private enterprise. 

Were it altogether too late to re- 
trace these disastrous errors, com- 
ment upon them might now, perhaps, 
be thrown away. But vast as is the 
mischief inflicted upon Ireland, which 
no repentance can now mend, and no 
change of legislation repair, there is 
something yet to be gained by an aban- 
donment of the pernicious system 
which has desolated so many districts 
of our land. In this belief we deem 
the time not thrown away that will be 
spent in reviewing the sad catalogue 
of mistakes, and neglects, more fatal 
than mistakes, which the history of 
ministerial dealing with Ireland pre- 
sents. 

The destruction of the potato crop 
entailed a double misery upon the poor. 
It destroyed their food, and at the 
same time it took from them their in- 
come. Let the corn of England fail, 
and you have indeed the distress 
among her population that a scarcity 
of the means of subsistence will occa- 
sion, but the capacity of the great 
mass of the people to purchase that 
subsistence, were it offered at the ac- 
customed price, is left unimpaired. 
Far different, however, was the effect 
of the withering of the potato gardens 
and the con-acres of Ireland. The 
poor man’s store was altogether gone 
—a purchaser of his provisions he 
never had been—the means of purcha- 
sing them he never had. Send the 
potatoes into the market at the usual 
price, and the cottier who never had 
wherewithal to purchase, if unrelieved 
by the charity of others, must still 
starve. His whole wealth has perished 
in his potato ridge—not only was the 
usual quantity of provisions removed 
from the country, but his power of 
commanding a share of those that 
were, or might be in it, was gone. 

These two evils were to be met. 
A supply of provisions must be 
brought into the country to take the 
place of the perished potatoes; and 
the poor man who had lost his all, in 
losing his patch of potatoes, must be 
supplied with the means of purchas- 
ing the imported food. 

Before the prorogation of parlia- 
ment, ministers announced the mode 
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in which they proposed to deal with 
Irish distress. The means of pur- 
chasing provisions were to be secured 
to the poor by an enactment which 
enabled, or, perhaps we ought to say, 
obliged the cess-payers, in districts 
which the Lord Lieutenant pro- 
claimed as distressed, to tax them- 
selves for what were termed public 
works—the money for the expendi- 
ture to be advanced by the Treasury, 
but to be repaid by a rate upon the 
taxed districts in a period not exceed- 
ing twenty years. A sum of £50,000 
was voted by way of grant, and in 
this measure was summed up the 
whole of the ministerial plan for 
meeting the exigencies of Irish dis- 
tress !! 

The introduction of the Labour 
Rate Act was coupled by a declara- 
tion on the part of the premier, which 
appeared almost to amount to a pledge, 
that with the supply of food to the 
country government did not intend to 
interfere ; that this should be left en- 
tirely to the ordinary resources of 
commercial enterprise; and that go- 
vernment were resolved in no manner 
to interfere with the ordinary opera- 
tions of the speculators or traffickers 
in human food. 

This fatal declaration of the min- 
ister was the grand mistake of his po- 
licy—it was the doom of myriads of the 
Irish people to death. Combined with 
measures of a character very different 
from any that ministers have ventured 
to propose, this determination would 
still have perilled, upon an experiment 
of social economy, the lives of thou- 
sands of Irishmen. Coupled only with 
such a remedial measure,as the Labour 
Rate Act, it was consigning this ill- 
fated country to the horrors of star- 
vation. 

The expectation, that the enterprise 
of merchants would bring to Ireland, 
under the circumstances in which the 
country was then placed, the additional 
supply of food that was needed for her 
people, appears to us, we confess, to 
have been one of the most unnatural 
expectations which an ignorance of the 
principles of social economy could per- 
mit any man to entertain, supposing 
the extent of the calamity to have been 
fully understood. 

There can be no doubt that if any 
change in the circumstances of Ireland 
were to cause Ireland permanently to 
need an importation of Indian corn, 
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and if the same change of circum- 
stances were to endow her people with 
the means of paying for it, in a few 
years trade would accommodate itself 
to this new market, so as to afford the 
required supply. Shipping, probably, 
would “be built to carry on the new 
transit—capital would be gradually 
withdrawn from other occupations, to 
be embarked in the trade—merchants 
would build stores, and carriers esta- 
blish conveyances, to distribute the 
imported produce through the coun- 
try—retail dealers in the towns and 
villages would gradually spring up, 
and in the course of a few years the 
new social machinery which the altered 
habits of the people demanded would 
be called into existence. 

But all this must be, in any event, 
the work of time, and it could only 
be the work of time where there was 
a market existing, and people with the 
means of purchase known to exist in 
their hands ; but to expect all this to 
be done as if by magic, to meet a sud- 
den emergency, and this to supply the 
wants of a people known not to have 
the means of purchase in their hands, 
whose ability to pay must depend upon 
the successful application of the pro- 
visions of a questionable statute—to 
expect this economic miracle to be 
wrought, would indicate the most 
miserable misapprehension of every 
principle and law that regulates the 
system by which the wants of man- 
kind are supplied. 

The process by which extraordi- 
nary demand produces within certain 
limits additional supply, is one not 
very difficult to understand. The 
retail dealer of an article finds the 
calls of his customers for that article 
increasing ; he correspondingly in- 
creases his orders to the merchant, 
who again, if the article be one of 
importation, gives larger orders to his 
correspondents abroad. By what de- 
lusion could any man persuade himself 
that by the natural operation of this 
process Indian corn could find its way 
to the wilds of Mayo, or the villages 
of Carberry? There were neither 
retail dealers nor merchants in the 
article required. The people whose 
food was gone were, in fact, beyond 
the pale of all mercantile system— 
they had lived upon the produce of 
their potato gardens, and had been 
customers of no shop. To trust to 
mercantile enterprise to supply a 
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country so circumstanced, was to ex- 
pect men suddenly to embark in the 
trade of supplying Ireland with food, 
not by any of the ordinary processes 
by which merchants are led into the 
affording of additional supplies, by 
orders coming in the usual way of 
trade, but upon some vague and un- 
certain speculation that a country of 
which they knew nothing would have 
a demand for corn, and the still more 
uncertain speculation that the pauper 
inhabitants of that country would have 
the means of paying for that demand. 

We say nothing of the difficulty 
upon such a sudden emergency of 
finding in the ordinary way of trade 
the shipping necessary for the addi- 
tional transit ; from what other branch 
of commercial marine were they to be 
withdrawn ? what trade was to have 
all its contracts disturbed—its pro- 
mised freights retarded—its orders for 
importation disregarded? and all this 
to meet an emergency for which no 
calculation had prepared men. While 
this difficulty was aggravated by the 
obstinate refusal of ministers, up to 
the very meeting of parliament, to sus- 
pend the navigation laws, and permit 
foreign vessels to assist in the task of 
transit, to which the British marine 
was inadequate. 

The refusal or neglect to suspend 
the navigation laws, was the climax of 
infatuation. While food was deficient 
in the country, and the freight of corn 
from America had risen to three times 
its ordinary rate, not a vessel of any 
foreign nation would have been per- 
mitted to unload a cargo of grain in 
any one of our ports. 

If ministers resolved to trust the 
lives of the Irish people to private en- 
terprize, was it not common sense and 
common justice to them that private 
enterprize should be unencumbered by 
any restrictions in the execution of the 
task of supplying, at the notice of a few 
months, provisions to five millions of 
people; yetduring the months in which 
food might have been imported into 
the country, the ministry left the 
importation of corn impeded by the 
restrictions of the navigation laws, 
and subject to a duty on importation 
which an order in council might have 
removed. 

It is difficult to trace this history 
without indignation, We can un- 
derstand the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury, who in days, when inquests were 


held in Ireland upon the bodies of 
men found dead upon the highway, 
returned upon the body of a man 
who died of starvation while toiling 
at the public works, and fell dead 
of exhaustion with the implements of 
labour in his hand, a verdict of mur- 
der against the ministers who had ne- 
glected the first responsibility of go- 
vernment. Can we wonder if the 
Irish people believe—and believe it 
they do—that the lives of those who 
have perished, and who will perish, 
have been sacrificed by a deliberate com- 
pact to the gains of English mer- 
chants, and if this belief has created 
among all classes a feeling of deep 
dissatisfaction, not only with the mi- 
nistry but with English rule. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Of 
any such compact we acquit the minis- 
ters. In the resolution they ori- 
ginally formed, they were actuated by 
a sincere, but most mistaken belief, 
that they could best secure a supply of 
food to Ireland by declaring their de- 
termination to leave all to be done by 
the ordinary operations of trade.— 
But these must be excused, who, 
while they witness the scenes of horror 
that too many in [reland are daily 
seeing, believe that the subsequent de- 
liberations of the cabinet were too 
much influenced by the fear of offend- 
ing powerful British interests—that the 
omission to remove the duty from the 
importation on corn—to suspend the 
navigation laws—and to import pro- 
visions into Ireland at government ex- 
pense, when it became manifest that by 
no other means could the “emergency 
be met, indicated a tender regard 
for the interests that might have been 
affected by a change in their policy, 
which gave too much weight to those 
interests, and too little to the safety of 
the Irish people, and which, in all pro- 
bability, would not long have delayed 
remedial measures had the interests to 
be sacrificed been Irish ones. 

The folly of relying on private en- 
terprize to supply the deficiency, is 
proved incontestably by the result. 
Private enterprize has not saved us 
from the horrors of the famine. With 
Indian corn at the price of 15s. 4d. a 
quarter on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and 60s. in London! with wheat 
32s. and 73s.! private enterprize has 
failed to import it. The applications 
of the best established principles of 
political economy would have enabled 
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any man of ordinary sagacity to 
have foreseen this result. All the 
ordinary demands of civilized life 
are doubtless best met by those spon- 
taneous processes in which the self- 
interest of man directs his acti- 
vity and energy in the channels best 
adapted to supply these demands ; but 
sudden and extraordinary emergencies 
must be met by other means. These 
are the occasions upon which it is of 
value to all that great resources should 
be wielded by the governing power 
to effect rapidly great ends. 

If ever there was an occasion upon 
which practical proof could be given of 
the value to every member of the state 
of that association of men into states, 
that permits the government to wield 
mighty powers for the common good— 
if ever there were a time when men in 
the remotest corners of Ireland might 
have been taught the lesson that they 
have a deep interest in the strength and 
greatness of the United Empire, this 
famine presented thatoccasion. Tell 
us not that it was beyond the power of 
the combinations, which the strength 
of the British empire could have wield- 
ed, to have brought to the ports of 
Ireland subsistence for all her people. 
Who is there that will say, that in 
such anempire all that strength should 
not have been put forth? What 
nobler triumph of British greatness 
could be imagined, than to have col- 
lected in the ports of famine-stricken 
Ireland, vessels of all nations laden 
with food? This would have been an 
exhibition of British power and Bri- 
tish greatness, compared with which 
the most glorious of her fleets, or the 
vastest of her arsenals, would bring to 
the mind but a poor idea of majesty 
and strength. Six months ago it was 
possible to have done all this. The op- 
portunity was lost ; and Britain is now 
branded as the only civilized nation 
which would permit her subjects to 
perish of famine, without making a 
national effort to supply them with 
food. 

In what parallel case do we find 
statesmen willing to trust to the ordi- 
nary operations of commerce, to sup- 
ply in any country a sudden and unex- 
pected demand for humansubsistence ? 
If England had occasion to send an 
army into some country destitute of 
food, would her statesmen content 
themselves with seeing that the soldiers 


were provided regularly with their 
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pay, and trust to the speculations of 
private enterprize, to follow them with 
the necessary articles of food? Mul- 
tiply that army to four millions, and 
you have exactly the case of the starv- 
ing Irish in this year. Four millions, 
it is calculated, annually subsisted each 
year upon the potato. This sustenance 
interfered in no way with the commer- 
cial operations, either of export or im- 
port, in which the country was en- 
gaged. It was supplied indepen- 
dently of all of which the laws of the 
market could take cognizance. With 
the withdrawal of the supply, which in 
other years had been found in the po- 
tato garden beside their hovels, these 
people for the first time started into ex- 
istence as elements of calculation in 
the economic problem of the supply 
of Ireland’s food—they became for 
the first time claimants upon a share 
of the general resources of the coun- 
try. The effect was exactly the same as 
if Ireland had been, in previous years, 
a country raising only her grain and 
her pasture produce with a popu- 
lation of about half her present ; and 
suddenly, four millions of additional 
human beings had been placed upon 
her shores. Suppose this case actually 
to have occurred—suppose four mil- 
lions of people to become located in 
any state of things upon a country 
altogether unprepared for them, would 
any man in his senses venture to lo- 
cate that mass of human beings upon 
the shores, let us say of Spain, fruit- 
ful as is her soil, and content himself 
with giving them each a very small 
amount of money, and trust to the 
speculations of merchants to follow 
them with food? If any man were 
mad enough to do so, would we be 
surprised if starvation were the lot of 
multitudes of his victims ? 

The case, however, of Ireland was 
exactly analogous to that of a coun- 
try into which such an addition to the 
population, to be supported out of its 
resources, had suddenly been poured. 

We do not under-value the activity, 
the omnipresence of commercial en- 
terprise, compared with the partial 
and cumbrous effects that the best di- 
rected commissariat can make. Go- 
vernment might, however, have ful- 
filled this duty without throwing over 
the aid of this enterprise; its con- 
tract with merchants for two or three 
million of quarters of wheat and In- 


dian corn, might have still left all of 
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commercial activity and enterprise in 
the service of this supply. We confess, 
compared with the magnitude of the oc- 
casion, we see no reason why govern- 
ment might not have contracted for 
asupply of Indian corn sufficient to 
prevent any man in Ireland from 
starving. The offer of such a con- 
tract would have stimulated, not re- 
tarded, commercial enterprise. It 
would have bid the corn of the world 
to our shores; it would have made 
the poor Irish peasant a sharer in the 
supremacy of the British empire, and 
saved this country from the horrors 
with which it is now inflicted. 

Early in last autumn, it was the clear 
and bounden duty of the government 
to have suspended the navigation laws; 
to have opened the ports to the free 
importation of foreign corn; and we 
believe it to have been their equally 
bounden, although, perhaps, not their 
equally clear duty to have, by some 
means or other, secured, by the ex- 
penditure or the pledge of the national 
resources, an adequate supply of bread- 
stuff to the Irish ports. 

To fix the details of such a plan is 
far beyond the object or the capabili- 
ties of any writer of an article like this. 
We can, however, point to the general 
principles upon which it ought to have 
been carried into effect. 

Let us, however, be just. If we 
condemn the ministry for want of ex- 
ertion, and want of foresight, let us 
remember the unprecedented circum- 
stances in which they were placed, 
with a calamity literally, as well as 
metaphorically, working underground, 
upon the progress or extent of which 
it was alike impossible to calculate 
with certainty. Unequal as they 
proved themselves to meet the emer- 
gency, let it not be forgotten that the 
emergency has been one*which men 
seldom have been called on to meet. 
Their mistakes in the measures which 
preceded theprorogation of parliament, 
were at least excusable,but we confess, it 
is difficult, with every disposition to 
make allowance for the circumstances 
in which they were placed, to find 
excuse for the obstinacy which last 
autumn persevered in their fatal 
policy of inaction, which refused to 
convene parliament, when the full ex- 
tent of the calamity, and the ineffi- 
ciency of their measures became plain, 
and which postponed the suspension of 


the navigation laws, and the remo- 
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val of the duty on corn to a period 
when it was too late for either men- 
sures to be of much use. The only 
palliation that can be found for their 
conduct is in the too general acquies- 
cence of Irishmen themselves. Some 
men were silent because they sincerely 
believed it wrong to embarrass, or 
even to question the measures of those 
upon whom the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the exigencies of the crisis 
had devolved—others, like the minis- 
ters themselves, were bewildered by 
the pressure of the calamity upon the 
country. Political motives contributed 
a less creditable share to the silence 
of the nation. There were patriots 
who would not for all the world cen- 
sure the minister, because places were 
given to their friends. Others, again, 
who were sore at the conduct of Sir 
Robert Peel, determined to sce no- 
thing wrong in those who had taken 
his place, and in the shortsightedness 
which is too often the attendant of 
resentment, and degrades it into 
spite, would hazard no attack upon 
the policy of the ministry that might 
bring back the ex-premier. In truth, 
men of all parties were dissatisfied with 
the measures of the ministry, but the 
motives at which we hinted, combined 
with a want of appreciation of the full 
extent of the danger, kept all men 
silent, while a large proportion of the 
nation felt, and in private acknow- 
ledged, that they wished, for this crisis 
at least, Sir Robert Peel once more at 
the helm of affairs. 

While ministers thus declined all ex- 
ertion of government to increase the 
supply of food, the Labour Rate Act, as 
the autumn deepened into winter, came 
into operation in the country. Of the 
merits and demerits of this measure, 
the country has had abundance of dis- 
cussion. It is not our intention now 
to repeat all that has been said and 
written upon its subject. The question, 
after all, lies in a narrow compass. 

The provisions of the Labour Rate 
Act were simple enough. In every ba- 
rony which the Lord Lieutenant pro- 
claimed in a state of distress, extraor- 
dinary presentment sessions were to be 
held, at which the magistrates and 
cess-payers were to have the power of 
presenting for public works to an in- 
definite extent, subject only to the con- 
trol of the Board of Works. The 
sums so presented were to be at once 
advanced by the Treasury,to hereplaced 
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by instalments that would spread the 
repayment of the entire, with interest, 
over a period varying, at the dis- 
cretion of the Treasury, from four 
to twenty years. Questions were 
raised at first, whether the duty of 
making these presentments could be 
enforced or not. A very short expe- 
rience of its working proved how un- 
important were such questions. In 
every district that was proclaimed, the 
gentry and the farmers vied with each 


other in voting away money with a 
reckless prodigality, to be accounted 
for only by the circumstances in which 
they were placed. Roads, bridges, and 
quays, it was found, were the only 
things that could be considered as pub- 


lic works ; androads were made through 


every district of the country where no 


intercourse ever had existed, or ever 
could exist. Hills were cut down on 
which a horse had scarcely ever felt a 
draught. The highways of the country 


became impassable from the improve- 
ments of the public works. In the 
month of February 700,000 men were 
thus employed, making, with their fa- 
milies, upwards of two millions of peo- 
ple, supported in laborious idleness by 
a taxation upon the country. 


Before we proceed to observe upon 
the operations of this act, let us make 


the observation which the self-imposi- 
tion of this enormous taxation natu- 


rally suggests. It is the best, the most 
triumphant refutation of those who 
have charged the resident gentry of 
Ireland with indifference to the neces- 
sities of the poor. Want of sympathy 
with the class below them, in the proper 
sense of the word sympathy—that is, 
an absence of identity with their 
feelings—respect for their habits—or 
cordiality and confidence of inter- 
course, unquestionally does exist. This 
the unfortunate circumstances of Ire- 
Jand’s past and present position have 
produced. But to understand by the 
charge of want of sympathy—an accu- 
sation of hard-heartedness, of disre- 
gard to the sufferings, of indifference 
to the privations of the poor—this were 
grossly to libel the gentry of this 
country. It may be that in the un- 
fortunate estrangement to which we 
have adverted—an estrangement to 
inquire into the causes of which would 
give this article a controversial cha- 
racter, which, of all things, we are most 
desirous to avoid—it may be that this 
estrangement is, in its practical effects, 
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the same as indifference to their wel- 
fare; but nobly have the gentry of 
Ireland proved themselves ready to 
disregard every selfish, nay, every 
prudential consideration, when the 
hand of calamity pressed upon the 
people, and in the very recklessness of 
the prodigality with which they con- 
sented to pledge their estates to the 
repayment of the enormous sums which 
the presentment sessions voted, they 
proved how false was the charge that 


slandered them as the oppressors of 


the poor. 

In addition to the enormous expen- 
diture under the Labour Rate Act, it 
must be remembered that, in many 
districts, the landed proprietors under- 
took to employ all the poor indepen. 
dently of any such provision ; that, in 
others, the provisions of the summary 
Drainage Act were made available for 


the same purposes, and that sums that 
never were, or can be, calculated, were 


distributed as gratuitous relief—sums 
unostentatiously given which appeared 
in no list of charity subscriptions, which 
yet form by far the largest proportion 
of what has been so given; and, 
remembering all this, some estimate 
may be formed of what has been done 
by the holders of property in Ireland 
for the suffering poor. 

If this enormous expenditure has 
been, except, so far as giving imme- 
diate relief to the people, altogether 
misplaced, if roads, that lead to nothing, 
and public works, that never can be 
of any public or private advantage, 
have been constructed, this has not 
been the fault of the gentry, but of the 
legislature, who called upon men as- 
sembled in sessions, with every motive 
influencing them that could disturb 
their judgments, with the great object 
pressing on them, not to select works 
of utility, but to employ the people, to 
forward applications of labour, which, 
within the limits of public works, it 
would have puzzled a staff of engi- 
neers profitably to discover. 

The enormous expenditure of the 
national resources, upon works that 
could not profit, was, perhaps, not the 
greatest of the evils of the Labour Rate 
Act. Pitiable, indeed, it was to see la- 
bour that, judiciously applied, might 
have multiplied the means of the fu- 
ture productiveness of the country, 
squandered upon cutting up the fields 
into useless roads, or in making the 
old highways impassable ; doubly, piti- 
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able at a time when there was need for 
husbanding every available resource 
that could make the country better 
able to meet that portion of the cala- 
mity that must extend over future 


years. Men seemed, in the pressure of 


the present, wholly to have forgotten the 
future, and the importance of provid- 
ing for the present wants of the people 
was so exaggerated to the mind, that 
they never bestowed a thought upon 
the question, whether it was not pos- 


sible to combine with this something 


that could supply at the same time 
means for the future. But the effect 
of all this upon the labourer was bad. 
The Irish are an acute people, and 


they understood as well as their em- 
ployers that the works upon which they 


were set were valueless ; the inference 


was not an unnatural one, that the less 
labour they could bestow upon them 
the better. They knew that the la- 
bour was but a pretence for giving 


them wages, and they made as little of 
the pretence as possible suffice. Hence 


the public works became schools of 


idleness, in which men met to teach 
other how little it was possible to do in 
a day’s work. The indolence which 
the long absence of the proper rewards 


of industry has fostered into a na- 
tional habit—supplied but too ready 
pupils to these normal schools of busy 
idleness —until men have absolutely 
been known to refuse higher wages 
from the farmers with whom they must 
have laboured to earn the money, and 
prefer the lower wages and dignified 
ease of labourers upon the public 
works. 

We believe and trust that the de- 
moralizing effect of this upon the ha- 
bits of the Irish labourer have been 
overrated ; partly, perhaps, because 
the Irish labourer had few lessons or 
habits of patient industry to unlearn. 
What we regret is, the lost oppor- 
tunity of inculcating better habits. 
Had these labourers been taught to feel 
that they were employed upon that 
which it was of real importance should 
be done—had they been employed, 
under active discipline and careful 
superintendence, in the formation of 
the earthwork of a railway, or engaged 
in the reclamation of some waste land, 
how well might they have been taught 
the lesson, that the remuneration of 
labour must, in the long run, depend, 
in a great degree, upon its productive- 
ness. The employment given under 
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the Labour Rate Act had a double 


fault; the wages were too low, and 
the work too light ; it taught the peo- 
ple neither side of the lesson which 
employers and labourers in Ireland 
equally need to learn—“a good day’s 
wages for a good day's work.” 

The real nature of the Labour Rate 
Act soon began to be understood. Men 
began to be alarmed at the prospect 
which this unproductive expenditure 
of the national resources opened. 
They asked themselves, how is this 


money to be repaid? They began to 
ask, how is next year to be provided 
for? It was felt, that if the people 
must be fed at the expense of the hold- 
ers of land, something might be made 
of their labour, either for those hold- 
ers, or for the country, or for both. 
It was asked why railroads, the great 
iron highways of modern civilization, 
were to be the only highways to which 
the labour of the people could not be 
applied. With the field unreclaimed 


and undrained on one side of the ditch, 


and the roads cut up upon the other, 
men did begin to think that the gang 


of labourers might at least as well be 
employed in improving the fields, as in 
destroying the roads. With the min- 
istry, however, no remonstrance seem- 


ed to have effect. Like the Irish 


navigator in a fog, they knew no rule 
but to keep steady to their “ nor’-east 
course,”—they heaved no lead—they 
kept no reckoning. The labour rate 
was passed, and that was the panacea 
for all the evils. It will be a me- 
lancholy and a startling instance of 
the folly of the present generation, 
that in a year, when the national re- 
sources have been prodigally squan- 
dered upon setting labourers to work, 
we will not be able, at the end of it, 
to point to one single useful work. 
While we have employed and paid able- 
bodied labourers enough to have made 
a viaduct on a level, from the Giant's 
Causeway to Cape Clear, we have not 
opened a single road, the construction 
of which will not be felt as a positive 
nuisance to the locality upon which 
it has been inflicted. 

Of all the money that has been ex- 
pended witin the last six months, not 
a single shilling has been advanced to 
forward those works, which, above all 
others, emphatically deserve the name 
of public works—those railroads, the 
general construction of which through 
the country would do-more than any 
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other conceivable project to develope 
the resources, increase the productive- 
ness, and civilize the people of Ire- 
land. 

In the policy of refusing all assis- 
tance to railways, the government 
steadily persevered with an obstinacy 
that almost deserves the name of in- 
fatuation ; they declined to enable the 
railway companies, whose operations 
had been suspended in the unprece- 
dented depression of the times, by a 
comparatively small, and abundantly 
secured, advance of public money, to 
give employment to the people. Every 
effort to induce them to take this course 
was disregarded. This, at least, was 
not the fault of the Irish people. In 
favour of such a measure, the opinion 
of all classes in Ireland was clearly, if 
not very energetically, expressed. One 
county (Meath) went so far as to pre- 
sent for the earthwork of a railway, 
under the provisions of the Labour 
Rate Act. No measure appeared more 
simple or more in accordance with the 
declared object of the Act, but it did 
not suit the predetermined policy of 
the ministry, and no railroad has been 
made.* 


Perhaps we ought in sorrow rather 
than in anger to say, that even here 
some portion of the blame must be cast 
upon the want of public spirit and 
public opinion, which is, from whatever 
cause, the unfortunate characteristic 


of this country. The landed interests 
did not support as they ought to have 
done the demand that railways should 
be constructed with the labour that 
Ireland was forced to employ. It is 
the misfortune of every movement in 
Ireland, that each class looks to what 
immediately affects itself, and forgets 
the interest that all have in the 
common prosperity of the whole. 
While merchants and traders and the 
inhabitants of towns held their meet- 
ings for assistance to railways, most 
of the gentry, and those immediately 
connected with them, urged a claim of 
what is termed profitable expenditure 
on the soil, with almost an exclusive 
zeal, and each demand, in conse- 
quence of this unfortunate separation 
of interests, came to ministers only 
with the authority of a class.— 
The landlords were, on the whole, 
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more successful than the railway com- 
panies. For once the obstinacy of the 
English cabinet was forced to give 
way; Lord Besborough, himself an 
Irish landed proprietor, and one who 
we believe is not responsible as a 
statesman for any of the fatal supine- 
ness that has marked the policy of our 
rulers, took upon himself the respon- 
sibility of dispensing with the provi- 
sions of the Labour Rate Act, so far 
as to allow presentments to be made 
for works of profitable cultivation of 
the land; and a letter from the Chief 
Secretary stated the terms and con- 
ditions upon which this departure 
from the enactments of the statute 
would be allowed. 

Great praise is, beyond all question, 
due to the wisdom and the boldness of 
this measure—one, for the benefit of 
which Ireland is, we believe, altoge- 
ther indebted to the strong represen- 
tations of Lord Besborough. But we 
cannot help thinking its effect has been 
the best of the Labour Rate Act that 
ridiculously exaggerated by the apolo- 
gists of government. It was, perhaps, 
making could be made of it, without a 
total contravention of its principle ; but 
this could neither supply its, deficien- 
cies nor obyiate its mischiefs. The 
employment of the labourer was still 
to be impeded by the cumbrous ma- 
chinery of presentment sessions, and 
its remuneration loaded with the enor- 
mous expense of pay-clerks and offi- 
cials. It could not neutralize the evil 
effects of the indolent habits fostered 
by employment which the people felt 
to be eleemosynary. To say that this 
letter would have enabled the gentry, 
by cordial co-operation with the go- 
vernment, to mitigate entirely the evils 
of the former act, as has been said by 
advocates of the government, whose opi- 
nions we respect, strikes us as utterly 
wild. To remedy these evils required 
measures very different from those 
which any Lord Lieutenant could 
venture to carry, on his own au- 
thority, into effect. Far be it from 
us, however, to detract from the 
praise and gratitude that Lord Bes- 
borough has received for even this 
slight approximation to a better order 
of things. We cannot but believe that 
if the suggestions of the men who dic- 





* It appears that since parliament has met government have consented to some 
such presentment on the Limerick and Waterford line !! 
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tated this policy had received more 
attention in Downing-street, Ireland 
would not now complain of the utter 
neglect of her interests manifested in 
the imperial councils for so many 
months.- 

Condemning, as we do, the Labour 
Rate Act, it would be unjust to deny 
the good that it has effected. What- 
ever evils have been attendant on its 
train, it has been the means of pre- 
serving the lives of thousands of Irish- 
men. God forbid that any man should 
have raised, should even now raise, his 
hand to stop its operations, until some 
substitute is put in its place. By its 
operation masses of the people have been 
fed, who, but for its existence, would 
in all probability have perished. We 
must never forget that this has been 
effected by its means. We may com- 
plain,—indeed, we do complain, that 
this has been done with a mixture of 
danger and evil from which more com- 
prehensive measures would have saved 
us, while they did this more efficiently ; 
but to the positive good it has accom- 
plished we cannot shut our eyes. 

Nor can we help observing, that 
those who look upon the state of Ire- 
land as only to be remedied by a poor 
law that will fully recognize the right 
of every man to earn his bread by his 
labour, saw with satisfaction, not un- 
mingled with surprise, that this prin- 
ciple, from which modern legislation 
appeared to be departing, was now, in 
the pressure of this calamity, embo- 
died for the first time in an enactment 
relating to Ireland. What was the 
principle of the Labour Rate Act ? 
That it was the duty of each locality 
to give to every man within it, who 
was willing to work, the means of 
livelihood. This is just the principle 
of the much misunderstood and ma- 
ligned poor law of Queen Elizabeth. 
If it be just and expedient in time of 
famine, it cannot be wrong or inexpe- 
dient in a country in which a great 
portion of the population are always 
bordering upon famine. We con- 
fess we were among the number of 
those who saw with satisfaction this 
great principle for the first time even 
partially acknowledged in Irish legis- 
lation. We are perfectly convinced 
that until it be fully and honestly car- 
ried out, Ireland can never become 
prosperous. We cannot hope to lay the 
foundation of any solid Irish pros. 
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perity upon the hopeless slough of 
misery and despair that forms the sub- 
stratum of our social state. Even the 
imperfect recognition of this principle 
were worth to the country a great 
price. But the man badly reads the 
signs, and ill understands the policy 
of legislation, who can be surprised 
that the ministry who proposed to feed 
the people in time of famine by a La- 
bour Rate Act, were prepared to fol- 
low it at no distant day by extending 
to Ireland’s habitual destitution the 
remedy of outdoor relief. 

The new year opened gloomily on 
Ireland. By this time the appalling 
extent of the calamity, and the ineffi- 
ciency of the measures adopted to meet 
it, were, at least, partially understood. 
A vague sense of alarm possessed 
men’s minds. The terror was, per- 
haps, exaggerated, because the evils 
apprehended were indefinite. The 
public eye was shocked by whole co- 
lumns of the daily newspapers occu- 
pied exclusively with deaths by star- 
vation. Men’s hearts failed them with 
fear, for looking for the things which 
should come. The landlords saw ruin 
in the enormous imposts which the 
Labour Rate Act placed upon their 
estates—the merchant and the trader 
feared it in the general stagnation 
which they anticipated as the conse- 
quence of general distress. Rents 
were in many parts of the country 
withheld, and alarmists stated they 
were so universally. It is impossible 
to conceive a more gloomy picture 
than that presented by Irish society 
at the close of the disastrous year 
of 46, yet all men looked for- 
ward to the meeting of Parliament 
with something like hope. The Irish 
people looked with confidence to Sir 
Robert Peel, in office or out of office ; 
they calculated that his practised saga- 
city and comprehensive mind would 
have pointed out the inadequacy of 
what had been done, and suggest what 
ought to be done; and one fortnight 
before the meeting of Parliament, had 
the choice of premier depended on the 
suffrages of the Irish nation, Sir Robert 
Peel would have commanded their 
almost unanimous votes. 

These expectations, perhaps unrea- 
sonable, have been disappointed. The 
Queen’s speech, and the debate on the 
address, spread through Ireland the 
conviction that Parliament was as 
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supine as the ministry. Nor ought 
it to be disguised that the part of the 
session which is past has shaken the 
attachment of many to the Imperial 
and British constitution. Men have 
asked themselves to what is to be 
attributed the apparent acquiescence 
in a policy which, right or wrong, has 
resulted in the sacrifice of such multi- 
tudes of our fellow Christians by the 
most horrible of all deaths? They 
have asked if the house in which this 
sacrifice has called forth so little in- 
quiry, represent indeed the commons 
of theempire. How is it that the cranp 
inquest of the nation has made no in- 
quiry as to the death of thousands 
of the people? Men who have hated 
democracy all their lives, began se- 
riously to reflect whether the peo- 
ple had influence enough upon a 
Parliament in which their sufferings 
were so little heeded. Irishmen, too, 
began to feel that they were legislated 
for by men ignorant of the condition 
and circumstances of their country. 
From this feeling arose the meeting of 
the landed proprietors in January last, 
which for one day assumed the form 
of an Irish convention; from this 
emanated the resolutions of many of 
the grand juries of Ireland, in which 
were propounded sentiments border- 
ing very closely upon those of Fede- 
ralism, if not of Repeal. 

This unfortunate state of feeling has 
been aggravated by the rejectionof the 
measure known as Lord George Ben- 
tinck’s bill—it has been exasperated, as 
well as aggravated, by the manner in 
which senators, not, perhaps, of much 
character or influence in either house, 
have spoken of the Irish nation—lan- 
guage, of which we scarcely know 
whether we should most wonder that 
Englishmen were found base enough to 
speak it, or that, when it was spoken, 
Irishmen were not found adequately to 
resent. 

We know that in the feelings of 
these spiteful malignants, the English 
nation do not participate ; it is among 
the few blessings of the crisis that 
Irishmen have been taught how deep- 
ly the better heart of England sympa- 
thizes with their affliction. The aid 
which Englishmen have generously 
sent to Ireland has produced this 
counteracting effect; but Irishmen do 
still believe that in these feelings of 
good will, the parliament does not re- 
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present the people of England, and 
contrasts are drawn in the mind of 
many of the warmest advocates of Bri- 
tish connexion, between the manner 
in whicha British parliament have met, 
and an Irish parliament would have 
met, the calamity that has befallen us. 

What can be more absurd, what 
can be more wicked, than for men pro- 
fessing attachment to an imperial Con- 
stitution to answer claims now put for- 
ward for state assistance to the unpre- 
cedented necessities of Ireland, by talk- 
ing of Ireland being a drain upon the 
English treasury? By such decla- 
mation as this some English senators 
opposed the proposition of LordGeorge 
Bentinck, not to advance the money, 
but to pledge the credit of the empire 
to facilitate undertakings in this coun- 
try, which, in enriching Ireland, would 
have increased the strength of the em- 
pire at large. Ifthe Union be nota 
mockery, there exists no such thing as 
an English treasury. The exchequer 
is the exchequer of the United King- 
dom. Its separation into provincial 
departments is never thought of when 
imperial resources are to be spent, or 
imperial credit pledged, for objects 
principally or exclusively of interest to 
the English people. Ireland has been 
deprived by the Union with England 
of all separate power of action. She 
cannot do now, as in the days of her 
parliament she might have done—draw 
upon her own resources, or pledge her 
own credit,for objects of national impor- 
tance. Irishmen were told indeed that 
in consenting to a Union which would 
make them partners with a great and 
opulent nation, like England, they 
would have all the advantages that 
might be expected to flow from such a 
Union. How are these expectations 
to be realized, how are these pledges 
to be fulfilled, if the partnership is 
only to be one of loss and never of 
profit to us? if, bearing our share of 
all imperial burdens—when calamity 
falls upon us we are to be told that 
we then recover our separate existence 
as a nation, just so far as to disentitle 
us to the state assistance which any 
portion of a nation visited with such 
a calamity had a right to expect from 
the governing power? If Cornwall 
had been visited with the scenes that 
have desolated Cork, would similar ar- 
guments been used ? Would men have 
stood up and denied that Cornwall was 
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entitled to have the whole country 
share the extraordinary loss ?* 

Language like that to which we 
have alluded must force on inquiries, 
by the full prosecution of which, we 
believe, the claims of Ireland will not 
lose. Men will ask how much of food 
Ireland has sent to England as a sub- 
sidy, without return, whether to pay 
the rent of her absentees or to contri- 
bute her share to the general revenue 
of the country; they will inquire how 
much of that revenue is spent in Ire- 
land, and how much in England; 
what amount of revenue the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests 
derive from the crown lands and 
rents of Ireland, and when and how 
that income has been spent. These, 
perhaps, are questions of which the 
accomplished financiers, who talk so 
flippantly of drains upon the Eng- 
lish treasury, have never dreamed. It 
is enough, perhaps, to tell them that 
to talk ofan English treasury is in 
effect to declare the Union repealed. 
Some of them have made it a boast 
that England could now amply punish 
Ireland by repealing the Union, and 
leaving her to struggle unaided with 
the crisis. But if the partnership were 
to-morrow to be dissolved, and a fair 
account to be taken of all dealings be- 
tween the partners, the items of charge 
upon the side of Ireland would exhibit 
at this moment no inconsiderable ba- 
lance in her favour, were it struck 
between the sums she has contributed 
to the imperial treasury, and those 
which that treasury has expended in 
this country for Irish objects. 

We trust it is not necessary for us 
to give proof of our adherence to the 
cause of British connexion in Ireland ; 
it is in no spirit of unfriendliness that we 
tell British statesmen, that the last 
few months have silently set thoughts 
at work, and called passions into ex- 
istence, which bode more peril to the 
Union than all the insurrectionary 
movements and monster meetings of 
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1843. A little more of insult and con- 
tumely heaped upon the Irish people ; 
a little more disregard of Irish inte- 
rests and feelings in legislation; a 
little more treatment of Ireland as a 
conquered country, to be parcelled out 
in legislation as pleases her masters, 
and he would be a bold man who would 
promise many years’ continuance of 
the Union. 

We know that there are men in 
England—we trust not among her 
statesmen—who believe that those pos- 
sessing the property of the country, of 
both creeds, and the bulk of her Pro- 
testant population, areso impressed with 
the opinion, that the ascendancy of 
an intolerant and bigoted democracy 
would be the inevitable result of a 
repeal of the Union, that no amount 
of ill-treatment will make these parties 
unite in the demand for a separate le- 
gislature. The reliance, at best, is an 
ungenerous one—it is as unsafe as it is 
ungenerous. These feelings are, from 
whatever cause it proceeds, losing 
their activity. The removal from the 
stage of Irish politics of some of those 
most prominently connected with the 
feuds of former times ; the pressure of 
the calamity of the country, making 
men feel that no state of society can 
be worse than what they see; only one 
of a thousand accidents of the dua 
innumerable fluctuations that change 
the direction of public opinion, may 
prove the falsity of such security as 
this. The policy that makes the main- 
tenance of the Union depend upon our 
divisions, must calculate on its ceasing 
with the termination, or even the first 
suspension of our mutual distrusts. 

We have brought down our history 
to the meeting of parliament; we 
have now to deal with the measures 
that, in the present session, ministers 
have proposed. 

The suspension of the navigation 
laws, in favour of the importation of 
food, and the abolition of the duty on 
importation, were measures so obvious 


* This article was unfortunately actually in print before we had the epee 


of seeing the very able and temperate pamphlet, which, under the title we 


ave pre- 


fixed to a note at its commencement, discusses the right we here assert for Ireland, 
in language strikingly corroborative of these views. This pamphlet bears internal 
evidence of being the production of a profound thinker, an accomplished scholar, 
and a lawyer deeply read in the history and constitution of the country. If surmise, 
as to its authorship be correct, it furnishes a striking proof how entirely the sen- 


timents we have expressed are shared by classes that 


believe inaccessible to their influence. 


nglish statesmen, perhaps, 
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that the only observation that can be 
made upon them is, that their adop- 
tion, the moment parliament met, 
is the strongest self-condemnation of 
the policy that deferred them so 
long—that put off the permission to 
import grain in foreign bottoms until 
the ice upon the greater rivers of Eu- 
rope was abarrier against their employ- 
ment almost as effectual as the na- 
vigation laws. At the time when 
parliament suspended the navigation 
laws, many of the ships that would, 
atan earlier period, have been employed 
in bringing us food, were lying ice- 
bound in the Elbe. 

Ministers felt themselves compelled 
to remit the repayment of one-half of 
the sums advanced to Ireland under 
the Labour Rate Act. Common jus- 
tice required such an arrangement. 
It is now proved that almost the en- 
tire of these sums had been spent, 
without the slightest permanent benefit 
to any one—that they had been so 
spent in opposition to the earnest re- 
monstrances of the Irish landed pro- 
prietors who offered to make them- 
selves responsible for the repayment of 
the very same sums—giving to the 
people at least the same wages, if they 
would be allowed to direct the labour 
to increasing the productive power of 
the soil—in opposition to the remon- 
strances of a large number of the Irish 
people, who had earnestly pressed upon 
the government to spend the same 
sums inaiding the ~ construction of 
railroads, and thus at once benefit 
the country, and relieve the landed 
interests from the pressure of taxa- 
tion. 

This remission of half this sum— 
misspent as it was through the mistake 
of ministers, with the very trifling ad- 
dition of the sums advanced by way of 
gift, is the entire amount of contribu- 
tion from the imperial treasury, to 
meet the loss which Ireland has suf- 
fered by the unprecedented visitation 
that afflicts her—a loss which cannot 
be estimated, in its direct effects, at 
Jess than fifteen millions, and which, 
in its indirect effects, must be calcu- 
lated at much more. If the principle 
be true—a corollary from the Union it 
appears to be—that this loss, as the best 
of English statesmen have admitted, 
ought to be considered not as an Irish 
but an imperial one, this contribu- 
tion is altogether inadequate. Poor, 
however, as it is, it was forced by cir- 
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cumstances—it was to repair the mis- 
takes of the ministers. The principle 
of the Labour Rate Act was to throw 
upon the landed interests of Ireland 
the entire reparation of the loss that 
had accrued—a principle we believe 
to be unjust; but the application of 
this principle was accompanied by re- 
gulations which deprived the Irish 
ratepayers of all control over the 
expenditure. Had parliament de- 
clared that Ireland must bear the 
burden—and enacted, that the pro- 
perty of Ireland must find employ- 
ment and wages for all the destitute, 
but left it at the same time to local 
and domestic arrangement to deter- 
mine how that employment was to be 
directed, the grievance would have 
been less than that which is felt in the 
provisions of an enactment, which at 
once threw, upon one class in Ireland, 
the entire burden of the distress, and, 
at the same time, provided that by the 
plans, the caprices, or the obstinacy of 
the Imperial or the English cabinet, 
the money raised from that class should 
be spent, in opposition to their remon- 
strances, in an utterly unprofitable ex- 
penditure. 

It must be remembered too, that to 
a very large class in Ireland, upon 
whom the loss of the potato crop 
has fallen heavily, no assistance 
whatever has been given from the 
Imperial treasury; we mean THE 
LANDED PROPRIETORS AND THE TE- 
NANT FARMERS Of Ireland. The for- 
mer, in many instances, found their 
incomes suddenly stopped. The lat- 
ter have not only lost severely by the 
loss of the potatoes which they had 
planted on their farms; but many of 
them who had paid their farm-labour- 
ers by giving them a portion of ground 
to plant the potatoes, as their wages 
by anticipation for the year, were 
obliged in the autumn either to give 
up their labour, or to pay them over 
again in money; and we believe that 
we do not exaggerate when we say, 
that the majority of the small farmers 
in Ireland have not at this moment 
the means of paying in cash for the 
labour that is necessary for the cultiva- 
tion of their farms, while, in too many 
instances, the landlords have been left 
entirely without the means of assisting 
them. 

To these two classes, both of whom 
have suffered severely from this visita- 
tion, no assistance whatever has been 
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given. Nay, it appeared sufficient to 
condemn any proposition if it could be 
shown that its effect would be to be- 
nefit these proscribed classes. If there 
be any truth or justice in the principle 
that the losses occasioned by a cala- 
mity like this—a calamity against 
which no prudence could guard, and 
which no fault on the part of the suf- 
ferers produced—should be borne, not 
by the immediate objects of the visita- 
tion, but, in some part at least, by the 
resources of the empire at large, it is 
difficult to see why nothing should be 
done to assist these two classes. On 
the contrary, they who themselves were 
heavy sufferers by the visitation, were 
selected out of all the classes in the 
British empire, out of all the classes 
in Ireland possessing property or in- 
come, as the persons to bear the entire 
burden of meeting this extraordinary 
destitution of the classes below them. 

The one expedient of ministers ap- 
pears to be to tax the land. Amid these 
measures, indeed, of unprecedented 
impost upon the landed interest, one 
ominous measure of relief to the pro- 
prietors is promised. The boon that is 
offered to the owners of the soil is, 
«¢ A bill to facilitate the sale of encum- 
bered estates in Ireland.” 

The principle of the measures of 
this year is the same as that of last. 
The entire burden of the loss of the 
potato crop is to be thrown upon the 
proprietors and tenant-farmers of the 
land. No expedient certainly can be 
more simple, and admirably is its sim- 
plicity preserved. It is unencumbered 
by any measure to improve the con- 
dition of the country at large, and thus 
assist the proprietors or occupiers of 
the soil, to bear the burthen that is cast 
upon them. A general railway bill 
would have marred the simplicity of 
the ministerial policy. Can it be won- 
dered at if there are men who regard 
these measures as nothing but mea- 
sures of confiscation. Lord Clare sta- 
ted in the Irish House of Lords that 
the entire soil of Ireland had been con- 
fiscated three times. The next Chan- 
cellor who speaks in an Irish parlia- 
ment will have probably to add to the 
catalogue of general confiscations a 
fourth. 

The entire measures which minis- 
ters contemplate for the relief of Irish 
famine, are to be found in an act 
which, on the 26th of February, re- 
ceived the Royal assent, entitled an 
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act for “ The Temporary Relief of 
Destitute Persons in Ireland.” The 
Poor Law Act admitting for the 
first time of out-door relief, although 
forced on no doubt by the exigencies 
of the present crisis,is one of a perma- 
nent, not a temporary nature. Its 
provisions require, therefore, a consi- 
deration distinct in some respect from 
the present circumstances of the coun- 
try. 

The provisions of the new act have 
unquestionably an immense advantage 
over those of the Labour Rate Act. 
They give at least the opportunity of 
boldly and efficiently meeting the des- 
titution in Ireland, as far as the time 
that has been lost will permit it now 
to be met. But never was there 
an act passed, the result of which so 
much depends upon the administra- 
tion, because every thing is left to the 
arbitrary power of those who are to 
carry its provisions into practice. 

Relief Commissioners or Finance 
Committees, appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, are given by this act an 
unlimited power of taxing the landed 
interests of Ireland, a power that may 
indeed be exercised so as to amount 
to a confiscation of all landed property 
in Ireland. In every electoral divi- 
sion, under the poor-law, in which 
the Lord Lieutenant considers it ex- 
pedient that the act should be put in 
force, a Relief Committee is to be 
formed, consisting of all justices of 
the peace resident within the district, 
the guardians of the poor, the clergy 
of the different churches, and the 
three highest ratepayers not included 
in any of these descriptions. This 
committee are to make out lists of all 
persons within their districts entitled 
to be relieved, and the estimate of the 
expense ; but both lists and estimates 
are subject to the revisions and altera- 
tions of finance committees, appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and remova- 
ble at his pleasure, upon which the 
Lord Lieutenant issues his warrant to 
the poor-law guardians to assess upon 
tenements liable to the poor-rate that 
sum, and all the expenses of the staff 
necessary for the execution of the act, 
either upon the union at large, or the 
electoral division, as he shall judge 
expedient ; the entire amount of such 
expenditure, unlike that of the Labour 
Rate Act, must be levied by an im- 
mediate rate. The treasury is indeed 
authorized to advance a sum of 
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£300,000, in anticipation of these 
rates, but this is plainly a mere tem- 
porary accommodation, pending the 
collection of the rate. So far as this 
act provides, the entire cost of main- 
taining the destitute poor in Ireland, 
until the Ist of October next, is cast 
upon the landed proprietors and te- 
nant farmers of Ireland, a measure 
which may be carried out so as to in- 
volve both classes in utter ruin, and 
amount to a total confiscation of land- 
ed property in Ireland. 

The act, however, does contain a 
provision that these relief committees 
shall receive and distribute voluntary 
contributions, and the Commissioners 
may apply such grants as may be 
granted hereafter from the treasury, 


either by way of gift or loan, in aid of 
these local rates. 


The mode of relief, the manner in 
which it is to be granted, and the 
terms of its distribution, are left en- 
tirely to the discretion of the local 
committees, acting under the complete 
control of the Relief Commissioners, 
whose orders and directions they are 
bound to obey. The act, however, 
contemplates a complete departure 
from the policy of leaving the supply 
of food to the people to the ordinary 
operations of commerce, since it au- 
thorizes the distribution, the sale, and 
even the culinary preparation of food 
under the directions of these commit- 
tees. 

Such are the provisions of an act, 
to the administration of which we look 
with fearful and trembling anxiety. If 
it be administered in a wise and gene- 
rous spirit, if it be accompanied with 
large and liberal measures for this 
country, if it be assisted with the ‘aid 
which Ireland, we say boldly all classes 
in Ireland have a right to DEMAND from 
the imperial legislature, its machinery 
is capable of immense application for 
good. If, on the other hand, it be 
administered in a grudging or pe- 
nurious, and an un-lrish, we do not 
wish to say, anti-Irish spirit; if no 
measures of general utility accompany 
it, if no aid be given from the impe- 
rial treasury to mitigate the pressure 
upon all classes in Ireland; if, in a 
word, this act be put in force in that 
spirit of confiscation, of the existence 
of which, in some influential quarters, 
the owners of the land in Ireland have 
had abundant indication ; then we say 
this act will result in temporary, and 
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only temporary, relief to the destitute, 
in the ruin of all who derive their in- 
come from land in Ireland, in confu- 
sion and distress to all classes of her 
people, and in a state of things which 
will amply realize the expression—na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

It is, in the first place, manifestly 
impossible to expect that the destitu- 
tion which must for months to come 
exist in many districts in Ireland, can 
be met, as this act proposes, by the 
assessment of a rate upon these dis- 
tricts, to be levied within the year. 
We do not now speak of the justice 
or expediency of such a course, but we 
speak of its physical impossibility. 
What rate could be levied in Scariff 
or Skibbereen that could supply the 
destitution that in these districts is to 
be provided for? It may be very easy 
to assess a rate, but its collection 
would be utterly impossible. Gra- 
tuitous subscriptions must supply the 
wants of such localities as these, or 
parliament must make liberal advances 
from the imperial treasury. This, 
again, may be done in two ways— 
either as a grant, or as a loan, to be 
repaid by instalments out of future 
rates. When we remember the pres- 
sure that must be upon these future 
rates by the operation of outdoor re- 
lief, we do not hesitate to say that to 
relief committees in districts like these, 
and they are many in Ireland, large 
sums must be given, and given not as 
a loan but as a grant. 

For our own parts, we confess we re- 
gret that another source was not pro- 
vided to bear a portion of the burden 
—ofthe burden we mean that must 
fall upon exclusively Irish resources. 
We do not understand why property 
in land alone should be taxed for this 
purpose. Did machinery exist for the 
collection of such a tax, or if it be 
possible to create it, we see no reason 
why every man in Ireland, no matter 
whether his income be derived from 
the funds, from mortgages, or from 
official or professional sources, ought 
not to be compelled to contribute, in 
proportion to his income, to that por- 
tion of the expenditure which must be 
raised in Ireland within the year. 
That portion of the expenditure of 
this year which is to become a conti- 
nuing tax upon the industry of the 
country, in fairness ought to be charg- 
ed upon the property which is of a 
permanent character ; but to the ex- 
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penditure that is cast upon this year’s 
income, all income ought to contri- 
bute. For a measure of this nature 
it is now, perhaps, too late to hope. 
The landed interests of Ireland have, 
however, a right to expect that of the 
extraordinary supplies required to meet 
the extraordinary emergency of this 
year, a large proportion, if not the 
entire, shall be borne by the consoli- 
dated fund. The taxation of the La- 
bour Rate Act has placed on the land- 
ed interest a burden for many years 
to come, which, with the increased 


taxation of the outdoor relief, will be 
as much as it will be able to bear. 


There is neither wisdom nor justice in 
throwing upon that interest the entire 
loss occasioned by the calamity of last 
ear. 

: Our first demand for Ireland is— 
we brave the scorn of the legislators at 
whom we have glanced in making it— 
that the taxation of this temporary 
relief act should, in every district 
where such aid is needed, be accom- 
panied by large and liberal grants from 
the consolidated fund. 

The mode in which relief is to be 
dispensed under this act is, we have 
said, to be left to the discretion of 
those who are to administer it, and 
we see nothing in the act to prevent 
that relief being given in part in the 
shape of wages to persons to be em- 
ployed in the useful work of cultivat- 
ing the land. This is a subject of the 
very first importance to the country. 
Exaggerated, no doubt, the accounts 
have been which have alarmed us by 
representing whole districts as left 
waste; but still it is a melancholy 
fact, that in many districts numbers 
of the tenant-farmers have not, from 
causes we have already explained, the 
means of either purchasing seed, or 
paying the labour that is necessary to 
the cultivation of the land. Of the 
money that must be paid away in re- 
lief, we suggest that so much as may, 
in each district, be considered by pro- 

r authority advisable, be expended 
in paying the wages of workmen for 
either landlords or farmers, who want 
them for works of profitable cultiva- 
tion, and will give for the repayment 
of those wages the security of the pro- 
duce of the labour they employ. The 
farmer might thus obtain seed and la- 
bour to stock his farm, perhaps, on the 
security of his next harvest crops—the 


landlord labour for profitable under- 
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takings, upon his personal security 
and a charge upon his estate. 

No doubt there would be difficulties 
in the way of administering such a 
plan—but a crisis like the present is 
not to be met without difficulties ; 
there are none which a little firmness 
and a little prudence cannot avoid ; 
and unless plans like this are grafted 
on the measures for temporary relief, 
we confess we see nothing to result 
from that measure but a repetition of 
the wasteful expenditure of the Labour 
Rate Act, with more certain ruin to 


all connected with the landed interests 
of the country. 


And, above all, to make this act 
effectual even for the sustentation, dur- 
ing the summer, of the poor, govern- 
ment must take immediate steps to in- 
sure, by every possible means, an im- 
portation of food into Ireland. Com- 
mercial enterprise will, we fear, prove 
as inadequate to supply the wants of the 
summer as it has of the winter. The 
last few days, indeed, have brught to us 
increased importations, and lowered the 
prices of grain in our market. But 
let us beware of placing too much 
reliance upon this. Fearful is the re- 
sponsibility ministers will incur, unless 
they have information, which the public 
have not, of the operations of trade, 
if, with the experience of the winter, 
they leave the supplies of our food to 
resources proved to be precarious. 


Five long months must pass away be- 
fore the next harvest can be available 
for the people’s food. It is a solemn 
duty which the Queen’s ministers owe 
to the Irish people and to our sove- 
reign, to increase, by every means 
that the resources of the empire can 
command, the supply of food to Ire- 
land. If that supply be unhappily defi- 
cient in July or August, the scenes of 
the summer will cause the horrors of the 
winter to be forgotten. The pestilence 
that in the history of Ireland has in- 
variably marked the famine will be 
upon us—want will increase as long 
endurance of suffering makes men less 
able to resist it. The famine is creep- 
ing up in society—men who had some 
little money stored have been living on 
their stores, and one by one they will 
drop into the class of paupers, and be- 
come victims of the famine. No Relief 
Act can give bread tothe people, unless 
the quantity of bread in the country be 
sufficient to be distributed among all, 
and this, we fear, it will not be, unless 
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the resources of the state are applied 
to increase, in the end of summer, the 
importation of food. 

The new harvest of Indian corn that 
is now wasting on the prairies of the 
Missisippi, because it is of no value, 
will be floated down to New Orleans 
in large quantities, if once it is known 
that the British government will buy. 
There is no vessel that the government 
can bribe, ay, or press into such a ser- 
vice, that they ought not to employ. 
The vessels of war that now lie idle in 
ordinary, may, at very little expense, 
be freighted for this service. 

Shippers, if sufficiently tempted by 
high freights, will employ their vessels 
in bringing food; we can employ the 
quantity of steam ships belonging to 
our own country in this trade; we can 
hire the vessels of the merchants of 
other nations. 

And when we speak of other na- 
tions, need we fear the jealousy of other 
nations, above all, of that great na- 
tion by whose cordial co-operation 
an enterprise of this nature might be 
made easy. Is there in the history of 
the world a nobler trait of national 
character than that which is exhibited 
in the recent proceedings in America, 
in relation to Irish distress? If the 
American people offer us corn, is it 
too much to ask of our own govern- 
ment to find the freight that is to con- 
vey it to us ? We say our own govern- 
ment, for, despite of the malice of the 
malignants, the British government is 
our own. If, in very truth, it be not, 
what Irishman will advocate the conti- 
nuance for one hour of the Union? 

While Britain, last autumn, refused 
either to suspend the navigation laws, 

or to purchase bread stuffs for her 
people, France had done both. Minis- 
ters ask where were they to find food, 
food for the Irish people; they ask 
this question triumphantly of men 
who have no means of information 
such as ministers possess. We believe 
they could have found it. Let us 
ask them to account for the difference 
of price for corn in America and in 
London. Do they know that last 
autumn a Dublin merchant was com- 


pelled to abandon a cargo actually pur- 
chased abroad, because foreign bottoms 


would not be allowed to import it. The 
enormous difference of price to which 
we have referred, abundantly proves 
we have not derived the supply that 
other countries could yield us. 
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But have endeavours been made to 
ascertain the extent to which govern- 
ment interference could be carried ? 
Have ministers, with all the means of 
information they possess, which no pri- 
vate individual can possess, exhausted 
the efforts of ingenuity in discovering by 
what new means food can be supplied 
—what new fisheries might yield to 
us unknown supplies—what countries 
might send us new supplies of coarser 
animal or vegetable food? With a sum- 
mer of unprecedented scarcity before 
us, has any effort, even now, been made 
to prepare to bring into the stock of 
that summer’s food the supply that 
might be obtained from the deep sea 
fisheries round the Irish coast. 

Three steps we believe indispen- 
sably necessary to make the Tempo- 
rary Relief Act safe or efficient for the 
purposes of relieving the distress. 
The funds to meet the demands it will 
entail must be provided, in a very con- 
siderable degree, by grants, almost en- 
tirely either by grants or loans from 
the state. Full power must be left to 


the local committees to employ the 
labour as they see best, even though 


that employment be in the service of 


individuals upon profitable works; and 
lastly, and above all, the ministers who 
have indeed in this act undertaken the 
commissariat of the Irish people, must 
be prepared to apply all the available 
resources of the state to procure a suffi. 
cient importation of food. 

When all this is done, Ireland must 
still undergo destitution and misery 
during the next summer, which we fear 
it is beyond the reach of human power 
to avert. No power but that of the 
Great God can now avert the pesti- 
lence which, if all former experience 
can be relied on, will most assuredly 
follow with the hot days of the sum- 
mer the want of sufficient food. Fever 
is already in its ravages anticipating 
our predictions. In many of the work- 
houses the deaths have arisen to a 


fearful per centage of the inmates. 
In one workhouse we read of deaths 
to the amount of 200 a week. But 
this is but the beginning of the plague: 
We tremble to think of what is before 
us. We know not whether in their 
preparations for the summer the go- 
vernment have calculated on this fear- 
ful element in the misery that is before 
us; but sure we are that every day 


that leaves our population with insuffi- 
cient food, will fearfully aggravate 
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this worst and last evil of the fa- 
mine. 

When we ask for grants from the 
imperial Treasury to meet the purposes 
of the Temporary Relief Act, let 
it not be supposed for an instant that 
we wish to shield the property of 
Ireland from contributing its fair 
share to the support of our poor. 
To meet the ordinary destitution of 
the country, we believe that property 
ought to be taxed; but to impose 
upon a class of the holders of lrish 
property, and that class the most em- 
barrassed, the entire burden of this, 
which is justly admitted to be an im- 
perial loss, appears to us, we confess, 
to be a measure of confiscation, as com- 
plete in principle as if the landed pro- 
perty of Ireland had been declared for- 
feited to pay the expenses of the Chi- 
nese war. We advocate, be it remem- 
bered, the imposition of a tax in which 
personally we would be much more 
concerned than in any tax upon land. 
If government wish boldly and honestly 
to make Irish property contribute to 
Irish distress, let them put a tax for 
this year upon all who have property 
in [reland—let them tax the holders 
of mortgages, and the owners of bank 
shares and stock—let therebe now put 
an income tax on Ireland, to meet the 
exigencies of the present year, but let 
its amount be fixed, according to what 
it may be deemed the holders of 
moneys in Ireland, ought reasonably 
to pay ; inaddition to this, let the Trea- 
sury be empowered to advance to any 
district, a sum that will bear a fixed 
proportion to the value at which its 
property is rated to the poor—let this 
be repaid by instalments, on the prin- 
ciple of the Labour Rate Act; and let 
these advances be expended as far as 
possible in the wages of labour, to 
be employed on works that will ul- 
timately increase the productiveness of 
the soil. The amount of taxation thus 
to be levied, either directly within the 
year, or in future years, to repay these 
advances, should be limited to the 
amount, which a fair and impartial 
estimate may deem the property of 
Ireland fairly liable to contribute. 
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Beyond the amount that can by these 
means be placed at the disposal of the 
Relief Commissioners, Ireland has a 
just and reasonable claim to have this 
extraordinary exigency met from the 
funds of the state. 

Let it not be supposed that the 
emergency will pass away with the 
next harvest. We leave out of our 
considerations apprehensions too hor- 
rible to dwell upon, that are enter- 
tained, groundlessly we trust, that the 
wheat crop is showing symptoms of 
failure. We omit all calculations of 
the loss that will accrue from ground 
that must, even in spite of all exertions, 
remain untilled. To expect the potato 
crop to be resuscitated next year, is 
visionary and wild. All calculations 
agree that the quantity of ground, 
which, planted in potatoes, will feed 
three persons, sown with wheat will do 
little more than supply sustenance to 
one—a calculation that leaves out the 
not unimportant item, that by the very 
waste of a potato diet, the swine and 
the poultry were fed. Perhaps the 
calculation would be more accurate 
which set against the one person main- 
tained by the wheat, three persons and 
a pig to be fed upon the potato. If, 
then, the potato ground next year be 
all grown with corn—a supposition far 
too favourable for the country—where 
are we to find the food of four mil- 
lions* who have hitherto been support- 
ed by the potato produce of that 
ground? If in corn, it can do little 
more than sustain a million and a-half; 
it is taking, indeed, a short-sighted 
view of the effects of the potato fail- 
ure, to believe that even its extra- 
ordinary effects will pass away with 
next harvest, or even the harvests of 
1849, or 1850. 

The country must prepare itself for 
a permanent change in the diet of the 
great mass of the population. We 
earnestly hope that never again will 
the potato be the staple food of her 
people. Independently of those fre- 
quent failures which have brought 
periodical distress upon our poor—the 
difficulty of its transport—the impos- 
sibility of storing it upin a year of 


* In estimating the number of persons supported by the potato at four millions, 
we do not calculate that so great a number of persons were exclusively fed upon 
that food ; calculating those partially supported by it, the result would be found, 
in the whole, equivalent to four millions, entirely depending upon it. This 


estimate is rather below the truth. 
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abundance to meet the wants of a 
year of scarcity—apart from all these 
objections which economists have so 
frequently pointed out, as existing to 
its adoption as the staple food of a 
country, we believe the potato diet of 
the population,in the manner in which 
they subsisted on it, to have had the 
most injurious effects upon the charac- 
ter and habits of our people. It might 
appear almost fanciful to say, that the 
necessities of its culture fostered those 
habits of filth which have given so 
squalid an aspect to the wretchedness 
of an Irish hovel. The dunghill be- 
fore the cottage was almost the neces- 
sary adjunct of the potato garden in 
the rear. The pig, the most unclean 
of all animals, the inmate of the hut, 
was the product of the same prolific 
source of degeneration. We will not 
inquire how far those philosophers are 
right who attribute to the physical 
qualities of “the dirty weed,” the 
overabundance of our population. But 
it does not require the aid of any ques- 
tionable philosophy to trace to the 
mode in which our labouring classes 
subsisted on the potato, the evil habits 
of these classes. _The dunghill, the 
pig, and the potato garden, were the 
poor Irishman’s world. Receiving no 
money-wages, he neither knew the 
value of money, nor what it was to 
save. Men who toiled for their dail 

money, and purchased their loaf with 
their shilling, would soon learn the 
value of husbanding a penny out of 
each shilling ; but the man who re- 
ceived his wages by the process of dig- 
ging a basket of potatoes from his 
ridge, would never have suggested to 
his mind the idea of saving one potato 
out of twelve. The worst of this 
mode of subsistence was, that it shut 
out the man who so existed from any 
contact with the mercantile and social 
world. In the simple process by 
which he heaped up his dunghill, ma- 
nured his potato garden, and dug out 
the root as he wanted it, requiring no- 
thing but the process of boiling to 
make it fit for food, he was never 
driven to rely on the help of his fel- 
low-man. What room, in such a mi- 
serable and wretched process, for that 
mutual dependence, that division of 
labour, even in its rudest form, to 
which we owe all the progress of the 
most refined civilization! What les- 
sons of prudence were to be learned! 


what habits of frugality to be acquir- 
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ed in the solitary monotony of this un- 
social existence! The very fact that 
throughout the whole process, the 
man might subsist without ever hand- 
ling a coin, was enough to account for 
his knowing but little of the value of 
either industry or money. Living 
without exchange or barter, scarcely 
ever exchanging the products of his 
own industry for that of others, except 
when the price of the pig left him 
surplus enough after paying the rent, 
the means of purchasing something 
like clothing for himself or his family. 
It is impossible to conceive a mode of 
life less calculated to offer incentives 
to exertion or motives to frugality, or 
one better calculated to form the habits 
of the labourers to idleness, impru- 
dence, and, worse almost than either, 
contentedness with the wretchedness 
of his condition. Earnestly do we 
hope, then, that once we have passed 
the ordeal of their loss, potatoes may 
never again be the staple of our food, 
or conacre the form in which the 
wages of our labourers will be paid. 

In the transition from such a mode 
of livelihood to one more approaching 
to civilization, Ireland must unques- 
tionably pass through great difficulties ; 
and measures which contemplate only 
the present year, are, in reality, inade- 
quate to the demands of the condition 
of the country—measures that will 
supply what is wanted, must, like the 
calamity that has called them forth, 
extend their operations far beyond the 
present year. 

Of measures professing to go be- 
yond the Ist of October next, minis- 
ters have only proposed the bill for 
extending the poor law system to one 
of out-door relief. Although intro- 
duced in company with measures to re- 
lieve the destitution, and forced by the 
fearful disclosures which that famine 
has made of the wretchedness of our 
people, this measure is not properly 
one of those by which they propose to 
meet the emergency of the present 
time. To the permanent prosperity 
of Ireland, we believe an extension of 
the poor law, even more liberal thanthat 
now proposed, to be an indispensable 
requisite. No matter at what expense 
to the upper classes, we hold that no 
state can prosper in which the right 
of every man who is willing to work 
to be fed is not fully and liberally re- 
cognized. The rights of property do 
not arise until this obligation is dis- 
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charged. Unquestionably the habits 
and character of the people make the 
administration of a poor law in Ire- 
land difficult, and, perhaps, dange- 
rous. But still the obligation to provide 
for all the destitution of the country 
in ordinary years, is one from the ful- 
filment of which we are sure it is not 
the real interest of the owners of pro- 
perty in Ireland to be exempt.* All 
our sympathies have been with those 
who have long laboured to establish in 
Ireland a legal provision for her desti- 
tute; and the attempt to narrow that 
provision to the miserable mockery of 
our workhouse relief, was, in effect, to 
leave Ireland without a poor law at 
all. To the principle of the poor law 
bill of the ministry, we give our cheer- 
ful and cordial assent. It is not, in- 
deed, the measure by which famine 
can be, or ought to be met. Intro- 
duced two years ago, it would have 
commanded our cordial and unqualified 
assent. Intended as a measure for 
the permanent government of this 
country, we believe it to be one abso- 
lutely required ; but if upon its pro- 
visions be thrown the burden of pro- 
viding for the temporary destitution, 
it is not difficult to see that, in words 
which we remember to have seen ap- 
plied on a similar occasion, “ It will 
desperately deserve the name of a poor 
law, because it will be a bill for mak- 
ing all Ireland poor.” 

This bill proposes to introduce into 
the poor law system of Ireland two 
changes, the magnitude and import- 
ance of which it is impossible to over- 
rate. IT RECOGNIZES, FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN ANY CLASS OF PERSONS, A 
RIGHT TO SUPPORT, AND IT AUTHO- 
RIZES, IN CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES, 
OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 

The persons whose right to relief 
is fully recognized by this bill, are 
those who are “ permanently disabled 
from labour by means of old age, in- 
firmity, or bodily or mental defect ;” 
and it directs relief to be given to them 


in or out of the workhouse as the guar- 
dians may deem expedient. Practically 
there can be no doubt that this will be, 
and ought to be, a full and unqualified 
recognition of the right of such per- 
sons to be supported by out-door re- 
lief, leaving the possibility of enforcing 
the workhouse test as merely the means 
of detecting and obviating attempts at 
imposture. 

Such a provision as this is one which 
the first dictates of Christianity, of 
humanity, obviously demand. 

In addition to this, the able-bodied 
poor, “when destitute and unable to 
support themselves by their own in- 
dustry, or by other lawful means,” 
acquire by this bill a partial recog- 
nition of their right to be maintained 
—that is, the guardians are bound by 
this proposed act to take order for re- 
lieving and setting to work in the 
workhouse all such persons, whenever 
there is sufficient room in the work- 
house for them to do so. 

If, however, the workhouse should 
be full, or unfit for the reception of 
inmates, from the pressure of infec- 
tious disease, then comes the much- 
dreaded provision of out-door relief. 
In this case the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners are empowered to make an 
order for the extension of out-door re- 
lief to the able-bodied poor: this 
order cannot extend beyond a period 
of two months, and the relief shall 
only be given in food. 

In addition to this, a relieving and 
a medical officer are to be appointed in 
each union, and the relieving officer is 
empowered, in cases of urgent neces- 
sity, to give immediate relief in lodg- 
ing, food, or medical attendance. 

The difficulties attending on the re- 


* cognition of the right to relief with- 


out a law of settlement, are for the 
present at least escaped, by the ex- 
pedient of simply recognizing the right 
to relief, and leaving it to the Poor 
Law Commissioners to frame regula- 
tions under which the applications 


* We think we are justified in saying that it is unjust to represent the landed 
gentry of Ireland as universally, or even generally, opposed to the legal enforce- 
ment of this obligation. Two of them—Mr. Godley, and Mr. Adair—have written 
upon the subject ; and both of them advocate the ministerial measure of out-door 
relief. Mr. Adair’s pamphlet, with singular eloquence and ability, advocates a 

oor law that would be still more efficient. The information, and ability, and 
onesty of Mr. Godley’s letter, must command the respect—we would almost hope 
convince—the understandings of the most determined opponents of out-door relief. 
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must be made and the relief adminis- 
tered. But these regulations must, it 
is evident, be framed so as to secure 
the relief, the right to which the bill 
recognizes—that is, in all those per- 
manently disabled, an unqualified right 
to relief; in the able-bodied destitute 
poor, a right to be relieved to the full 
capacity of the workhouse to which 
they may be directed to apply; when 
that workhouse is full or unfit for 
their reception, a right, subject to the 
control of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, to be supplied with food out- 
side its walls. 

To these provisions, we confess, we 
cannot understand how any one can 
object, who is not prepared to leave 
the destitute population of Ireland to 
a state of misery and wretchedness 
unparalleled in the civilized world. 
Twelve years ago that destitution was 
laid bare to the legislature and the 
empire, in the report of the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Poor Law Inquiry. 
What effort was made to relieve it 
then? With the statement in that re- 


port, that two millions of people were 
for a considerable portion of each year 
in want of sufficient food, a measure 


was introduced which could not do 
more than feed 80,000 people in work- 
houses. What effort has been made 
to relieve that destitution since? We 
left our poor to the helpless misery in 
which they were proved then to drag 
out a wretched existence, supported 
often upon the seaweeds of the rocks. 
Statesmen contented themselves with 
having given to Ireland a poor law, and 
the national conscience, which had been 
startled by the fearfulrevelations which 
the poor law inquiry had brought to 
light was too easily satisfied with the 


excuse, and legislators turned away - 


from the embarrassing subject of Irish 
destitution with the feeling that they 
had passed a poor law. It was some- 
thing certainly to have established, 
even in its most niggard form, the 
great principle, that there should be 
relief for the destitute; this we owe 
to the poor law of 1837. Ten years 
have been sufficient to see that prin- 
ciple extended to a modified one of 
out-door relief. So true is it that the 
great principles of social charity, like 
those of the Christianity that teaches 
them, are expansive and progressive in 
their innate power. A few years 
more, and Ireland will have a poor law 
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that will satisfy all the requirements 
of Christian legislation for the poor. 
We are speaking, beit remembered, 
of the poor Jaw as a measure to be en- 
forced in the ordinary condition of 
the country, not as a measure to meet 
the emergency of a famine. It is 
the measure by which the ministry 
have, for the first time in Irish his- 
tory, given to the poor man equali- 
ty with his English neighbour ; en- 
tirely do we agree with the memorable 
words of a writer in the “ Standard,” 
of the 24th of May, 1836, when pro- 
pounding the truth, that a poor law 
for Ireland was “that real and sub- 
stantial equalization of the Irish with 
the British people, which must supply 
the basis of all sound schemes of uni- 
formity.” We may be told, indeed, that 
a poor law tax will press heavily upon 
the landlords. Be itso—every man 
must suffer a share of the poverty of his 
country. The man who has, must and 
ought to suffer whatever of inconve- 
nience belongs to being the owner of 
property in a poor country. The so- 
cial system that places the landlord of 
a poor and wretched tenantry in as 
good a situation as the landlord of 
those who are comfortable and happy 
is based upon injustice, and, most 
probably, upon oppression. Let any 
man read over the evidence collected 
by the Poor Law Inquiry Commis- 
sioner in 1836, let him read the piti- 
able pictures of destitution that evi- 
dence discloses, and, having done this, 
let him vote against the out-door relief, 
proposed by the ministry, 1r HE caN! 
The subject, however, of this exten- 
sion of the poor law is one that must 
demand from us a separate discussion 
upon a future occasion. While, how- 
ever, for any ordinary destitution ex- 
isting in the country we believe such 
a poor law to be the proper remedy, 
we cannot too strongly reiterate our 
conviction of the monstrous injustice 
of applying its provisions to meet the 
necessities of an extraordinary visita- 
tion. So long as the temporary relief 
act is in force, the out-door relief pro- 
visions of the poor law will obviously 
not be in force. They will, in fact, 
be carried into effect by a different 
arrangement, and, we earnestly hope, 
by funds provided from a different 
source ; but, by present arrangements, 
the provisions of the temporary relief 
act expire upon the Ist October next. 
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If we be right—as we have shewn to 
demonstration that we are—that the 
pressure of extraordinary distress will 
not pass away with the next harvest— 
that in all probability three millions of 
people less by those whom famine and 
the pestilence and emigration has re- 
moved, will still be in want of their 
ordinary food—it is plain that to throw 
the support of them upon the poor 
rates of next year, will be to plunge 
all classes in Ireland into confusion, 
embarrassment, and distress. ‘To the 
very success of the great measure of 
justice and humanity which ministers 
have introduced, it is essential that 
the powers of the temporary relief act 
should be continued until after the 
next meeting of parliament—it is 
equally essential that the funds neces- 
sary for carrying out that act should 
not be raised from the poor rates of 
the year. 

Earnestly do we entreat of the 
owners of land in Ireland to look after 
these things. Measures that may in- 
volve the confiscation of their entire 
estates—measures that will involve it 
unless properly guarded and accom- 
panied, are in progress; measures 


which may, indeed, if well administer- 
ed, be the means of raising Ireland 
from her abject state of poverty and 
degradation,but which, illadministered, 
will ruin the landlords without benefit- 


ing the people. It is for them now to 
press the just claims of their country 
and themselves upon the ministry and 
the nation; making common cause 
with the people in their demand, that 
by vigorous and imperial efforts the ca- 
lamity that now afflicts Ireland may 
be met ; but we warn them, they must 
not shrink from admitting their readi- 
ness and their liability to bear all ob- 
ligations which belong to property in 
England, and then they may with jus- 
tice and reason demand, that in this 
extraordinary emergency, their coun- 
try shall receive the same assistance 
which, under a similar calamity, any 
portion of England would, most un- 
doubtedly, receive. 

Intermediately, in character between 
the Temporary Relief Act, and such 
measures as the new Poor Law—be- 
tween the measures by which the pre- 
sent emergency is to be met, and those 
by which the future state of Ireland is 
to be regulated—there are measures 
which deserve consideration — mea- 
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sures which we believe ought to be 
adopted—which will at once relieve, 
in some degree, the pressure of the 
present distress—facilitate the progress 
of the country through the transition 
through which it must pass—and as- 
sist in laying the foundation of her 
prosperity in a future, and what wise 
measures will make a better and a 
happier state of things. 

The measures of this character 
which have been suggested may, per- 
haps, be classed under three heads. 
Measures to improve the general con- 
dition of the country, by facilitating 
the construction of railways; mea- 
sures to facilitate emigration of the 
destitute ; and lastly, measures to in- 
crease the productiveness of the soil by 
the reclamation of waste lands, or the 
improvement of those already under 
cultivation. 

Our readers who have followed us 
so far, and who feel perhaps that we 
have trespassed unreasonably upon 
their time, will not expect from us a 
full discussion of the large subjects 
that questions upon such measures in- 
volve. It is the difficulty of consider- 
ing Ireland’s present condition, that 
to deal with it aright subjects must be 
taken into account of the most varied 
and the most comprehensive character. 
No partial or narrow view of her cir- 
cumstances will suffice. This is the 
penalty of years of neglect. Had the 
whole social state of Ireland been re- 
viewed in 1836, when the Report of 
the Poor Law Inquiry disclosed the 
destitution of great masses of her peo- 
ple, we would not need now to crowd 
the page of remedial suggestions with 
subjects involving all interests in the 
country. But the malady under which 
Ireland labours, produced, though it 
may be now by an accident, is not the 
result of that accident alone, but an 
aggravation of long settled constitu- 
tional disease. True it is, the imme- 
diate evil of the accident must be met, 
but no man can venture to prescribe 
the remedy who will not estimate the 
effects of the constitutional derange- 
ment, and frame the remedy with re- 
gard to its effects upon the system ofthe 
patient. Recovered health assuredly will 
only follow the application of the re- 
medies that will improve the constitu- 
tion, as well as cure the temporary ma- 
lady of the patient. Indeed in the so- 
cial, as in physical science, it is vain 
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to attempt to recover the temporary 
malady without checking the constitu- 
tional disease. 

I. As to measures for promoting 
the construction of railways. 

Scarcely had parliament assembled 
when Lord George Bentinck, to whom 
appears to have been awarded by 
unanimous consent, the place of leader 
of the party now termed the Pro- 
tectionist party in the House of Com- 
mons, in conjunction with Mr. Hud- 
son, a name celebrated in the an- 
nals of railway enterprise, introduced 
“a bill to stimulate the prompt and 
profitable employment of the people 
by the encouragement of railways in 
Ireland.” This measure proposed an 
advance of sixteen millions to be dis- 
tributed among such Irish railways as 
could give the security of the expen- 
diture of capital to half the amount 
required from the state. With the 
debate and the votes that followed, 
Ireland is unhappily too familiar. 

Prominent among the measures 
which—ir RUIN IS TO BE AVERTED 
rroM IreLanp—must be passed in 
conjunction with any such enactments 
as the Temporary Relief Act, we 
place some measure similar in its pro- 
visions to that of Lord George Ben- 
tinck. It is impossible to add any- 
thing to the facts and the reasoning by 
which the noble lord supported the 
measure he introduced. It is impos- 
sible, let us add, for any one to appre- 
ciate that noble lord in the character 
of a statesman, who has not read and 
studied his masterly speech—the title 
of which we have prefixed to this arti- 
cle. We cannot say that speech failed 
to bring conviction to the mind of the 
House of Commons; unfortunately, 
however, it failed in commanding 
votes. With surprise we confess, and 
grief, we number among the opponents 
of the measure it advocated, Sir R. Peel. 

The measure of Lord George Ben- 
tinck would have given relief to all 
grades and classes of the Irish nation, 
withcut costing the British Treasury 
one penny. It would have employed 
our destitute labourers ; it would have 
stimulated our stagnant trade; deve- 
loped the resources of our soil, about 
to be subjected to novel and unprece- 
dented burdens ; and poured into Ire- 
land, rapidly and yet naturally, an 
amount of capital, productively em- 
ployed, that would have arrested the 
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evil effects of the present calamity upon 
her commerce and her trade. 

It is impossible to bestow too much 
or too high praise upon the speech of 
Lord George Bentinck in introducing 
this bill. It was spoken in a spirit 
worthy of the best days of British 
statesmanship, with a reliance upon 
the energies of the country, to which, 
in better days, a British House of 
Commons would proudly have re- 
sponded, and in a generous spirit 
to Ireland, that proved the difference 
between genuine and mock liberality 
to this country—between the libera- 
lity that contents itself with taking 
privilege from one class of the people 
to give it to another, and the liberality 
that sympathizes with the distress, vin- 
dicates the character, and would em- 
ploy the resources of the empire for 
the benefit of all. 

These qualities we value almost 
more than the unanswerable demon- 
stration, the clear argument, and the 
accurate knowledge by which he proved 
the case he had undertaken to make 
out. It is impossible to read that 
speech without being convinced of the 
shortsightedness of the policy and the 
wastefulness of the economy which 
refused to Ireland this aid. One of 
the railways now stopped for want of 
funds traverses near the doomed dis- 
trict of Skibbereen ; another runs to 
the shores of Bantry Bay: two more 
traverse the most destitute districts of 
the west—districts in which hundreds 
of thousands have been lavished from 
the imperial treasnry, upon useless 
roads, and in which yet famine num- 
bers its victims by thousands. 

That speech incontestably proved, 
that for the return of the sixteen 
millions to be advanced under the pro- 
posed regulations, the Irish railways 
would afford ample security—it estab- 
lished the fact, that wherever railways 
have been constructed, civilization and 
wealth have sprung up; and it showed, 
that in the increased consumption of 
exciseable articles, the revenue would 
permanently gain to an extent almost 
impossible to calculate, while in the very 
sums that were to be expended in the 
purchase of land, and paid over to the 
landlords, and the occupiers of estates, 
new means of employment would be 
given—let us add, new means of impe- 
tus to the general trade and industry 
of Ireland. 
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Upon the employment of the people 
we must permit the speech to speak 
for itself :— 


‘* Suffice it for me that this great 
fact stares us in the face, that at 
this moment there are 500,000 able- 
bodied persons in Ireland living upon 
the funds of the state; that there 
are 500,000 able-bodied persons com- 
manded by a staff of 11,537 persons, 
employed upon works which have been 
variously described as ‘ works worse 
than idleness,’ by the yeomanry of Ul- 
ster as ‘public follies,’ and by the In- 
spector of the Government himself, Co- 
lonel Douglas, as ‘ works which will an- 
swer no other purpose thon that of ob- 
structing the public conveyances.’ Sir, 
I say that I feel with others that a 
great calamity is overhanging Ireland ; 
but at the same time I cannot say that 
I look with any despondeney at the pre- 
sent state of affairs. Sir, I do hope that 
we, who in former times have arisen 
from difficulties far greater than these, 
shall not be appalled at a calamity which 
consists in the loss of property to the 
value of £10,000,000 sterling; that we 
who at one period of the war were ex- 
pending, upon an average for three 
years, £103,000,000 sterling a year, will 
not be down-hearted at having to pro- 
vide for a deficiency and for a disaster 
that may be estimated at 10,000,000. 
On the contrary, Sir, I look with confi- 
dent hope that good will rise out of evil, 
and that so far from lying down and 
weeping over our misfortune, like chil- 
dren lost in a wood, we shall have the 
— to look our difficulties fairly in 
the face, and to be resolved to exercise 
a firm determination to overcome them.” 

‘“« The great question now arises, and 
it is this: How many men can you, by 

our scheme, find employment for? We 
Snow by experience—at least I know by 
information received from Mr. Stephen- 
son, the engineer. of the line—that the 
London and Birmingham Railway em- 
ployed 100 men per mile in its construc- 
tion, for four consecutive years. The 
London and Birmingham line, however, 
was one far more expensive in its works 
than the Irish lines, of which the outside 
average cost is estimated at £16,000 
per mile, The estimate of Mr. Stephen- 
son is, that, taking one line with an- 
other throughout Ireland, to execute the 
whole of them would require the ser- 
vices of sixty men per mile for four con- 
secutive years. Sixty men per mile for 
1,500 miles would give constant employ- 
ment, for four consecutive years, to 
90,000 men on the earthworks and line 
alone (hear, hear); but it is estimated 
that the employment given to quarry- 
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men, artificers, and others, not actually 
engaged on the line of road, would oc- 
cupy six men per mile for the whole 
number of miles under construction. 
This would give 9,000 men more, to 
which is to be added—that which expe- 
rience teaches is the fact—that when a 
new railway passes through a country, 
the new fences to be made, the fields to 
be squared, the new drains and water- 
courses to be cut, and the new roads to 
be constructed, also occupy at least six 
men per mile, which will give 9,000 men 
more, making altogether a total number 
of 108,000 men. But there are other 
miscellaneous employments to which 
the expenditure of so large a sum of 
money necessarily gives rise, and it is 
thought to be putting .the number very 
low when we estimate the able-bodied 
men required to be empleyed at high 
wages, in order to accomplish 1,500 
miles of railway in Ireland at 110,000. 
venneeinn with their families 550,000 
persons. (Hear, hear.) Then, Sir, if 
as I have shown, without cost to this 
country, and in the end adding greatl 
to the wealth of this country, we coul 
by such a measure as this, for four con- 
secutive years, feed, by means of good 
wages to the heads of families, 550,000 
of the population of Ireland, it must be 
admitted that we should go a great 
way in assisting my noble friend to carry 
out his new Poor Law Amendment 
scheme for Ireland.” 


If there be truth in the views we 
have urged, as to the continuance of 
the necessity for exertion; if next 
year, and the year after, must feel the 
effects of the famine of last year; if 
we have truly pointed out the dangers 
of the Temporary Relief Act, and the 
extension of the poor law, with what al- 
most immeasurable force do all these ar- 
gumentsapply ! How overwhelming is 
the demonstration that if we could 
avert ruin from all classes in Ireland ; 
some measure resembling in all its main 
features, if not identical with, Lord 
George Bentinck’s rejected measure, 
must be passed ! 

It is impossible to do justice to the 
argument of this speech, without quot- 
ing the entire. The immense increase 
which railways have always secured to 
the productive powers of the country— 
the stimulus which the very example of 
their formation gives to enterprise— 
these arguments were all urged, and 
urged in vain. 

No other measure has been suggest- 
ed that will give a stimulus to trade. 
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To one feature of Ireland's coming 
misery, even at the risk of being 
deemed prophets of alarm, and perhaps 
meeting the fate which the selfishness 
of those that aim at ease too often 
awards to the unprofitable predictions 
of Cassandra, it is our solemn duty 
to call attention—we mean the certain 
ruin that awaits a large number of the 
shopkeepers and small traders of the 
country. Itwassingular that a long 
interval elapsed, before the distress 
that had visited the poorer classes in 
Ireland, so far reached the high as 
to interrupt the ordinary operations 
of trade. This was because the peo- 
ple, whose food was withheld, were, as 
we have said, beyond the pale of the 
ordinary mercantile system. Those 
within that pale proceeded in their or- 
dinary routine, scarcely being con- 
scious that these wretched beings were 
left without their ordinary sustenance. 
This could not last. As the gentry 
became gradually aware of the full 
extent of the misery that surrounded 
them, their expenditure on all but 
works of charity was stayed, or in a 
great degree curtailed. By the be- 
ginning of the new year trade began 
sensibly to feel the effects of the alarm. 
By the middle of the month of March, 
so far had the stagnation proceeded 
that houses of the first respectability, 
in the leading streets in Dublin, have 
closed their establishments on a Sa- 
turday night,without having effected one 
pound’s sale during the week. Trades- 
men in every department are dismiss- 
ing the workmen from their employ- 
ment. These workmen who last year 
were happy and independent, sup- 
porting themselves by their labour, 
will, in afew weeks from the time in 
which we write, be an additional bur- 
den to the rates of the Temporary 
Relief. Act. While such of their 
masters as hadsome little capital stored, 
are at this moment living upon it; such 
of these as have not, have no resource 
before them but the Insolvent Calendar 
and the poor-house. 

All this portion of the calamity 
could have been avoided, had the mea- 
sure proposed by Lord George Ben- 
tinck been passed. It may yet be 
avoided, if some measure like that be 
yet enacted. Such a promise of good 
to our country would have given heart 
to all classes, and who is there can 
everrate the value and importance of 
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this, inacalamity like the present. Hands 
that now hang listless would have 
moved to active employment—hearts 
that now despair would have beat 
to the pulses of energetic and stirring 
exertion. Who can estimate in mil- 
lions of pounds, the value of inspiring 
courage and confidence, at this fearful 
crisis, in the Irish people ? 

But again we are driven to ask, 
where is the public opinion, where is 
the public spirit of Ireland ? 

Not many years ago we remember 
when Ireland’s nobility and leading 
merchants summoned the citizens of 
Dublin to a meeting, to call on govern- 
ment to construct railw ays in Ireland, 
when no such pressing necessity existed 
as there does now? Why have we not 
now a requisition to call forth the voice 
of the nation in favour of such a mea- 
sure as Lord George Bentinck’s bill ; 
in the name ofour'starving people we ask 
the question. There have been occa- 
sions upon which the peers and the gen- 
try of Ireland, in their respective par- 
ties, have stood forward in imposing 
requisitions to convene meetings for 
party purposes, to express the opinions 
which they honestly held; for once, 
let party feuds be merged; let class 
interests be forgotten; let a great 
requisition summon Irishmen to de- 
mand that assistance to her railways 
which even yet may save Ireland from 
ruin, and no ministry will take on 
themselves the responsibility of refu- 
sing their sanction to a measure like 
Lord George Bentinck’s bill. 

It is in no spirit of invidious signal- 
izing of individual defaulters, in the 
midst of national neglect, that we ask, 
where is the Duke of Leinster, with 
the honours and the responsibilities of 
the descendant of the Geraldines upon 
his head? Where is the Marquis of 
Ormond, with a descent at least equally 
illustrious in the history of Ireland ? 
Why does Lord Glengall content him- 
self with a letter as Chairman of the 
Waterford and Limerick railway com- 
pany, pointing out to the English Trea- 
sury the number of men that company 
could profitably employ!! or Lord 
Rosse with publishing those admi- 
rable letters to which, though sent 
with the name of the noble lord, an 
English journalist refuses to give a 
place in his columns. Let these four 
men head a requisition convening a 
meeting in this very month, in the 
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city of Dublin, to petition parliament 
for aid—large and liberal aid—to Ire- 
land in her present distress, and we 
are bold to say that, responded to as that 
requisition will be, no English minister 
will dare to take on himself the respon- 
sibility of refusing it. 

Demanding for Ireland that the go- 
vernment should now give large and 
liberal assistance to the speedy con- 
struction of railways in the country, 
we pass to the next class of mea- 
sures which have been suggested as ne- 
cessary for the transition statethrough 
which Ireland must pass; that class 
of measures includes those which pro- 
pose 

II. A LARGE ENCOURAGEMENT TO 
EMIGRATION. 

Emigration is not, perhaps, a po- 
pular word—-we do not wonder that 
in Ireland it should not be so, because 
it has hitherto been associated with 
the loss of the best and bravest of her 
people. So long as emigration is left 
to the unaided efforts of the emigrants 
themselves, it must be the natural result 
that the most industrious and most en- 
terprising of our peasantry should be 
those who would hazard the adventure 
of a new world. Emigration, besides, 
requires some little expenditure to 
make it productive; and in former 
years it has been our duty, in the pages 
of this very periodical, to point the at- 
tention of our rulers to the tide of 
emigration which was rapidly draining 
Ireland of her Protestant population 
—the yeomanry of Ulster. To re- 
commend emigration, too, appears to 
favour the harsh doctrine of political 
economists, which represents the in- 
crease of population as the origin of 
all the evils of the human race. The 
recommendation may be answered by 
many specious arguments, and met by 
many plausible appeals to facts. 

Nevertheless, emigration was from 
the beginning the destiny assigned to 
the human race—“ Be fruitful and 
multiply, AND REPLENISH THE EARTH,” 
was the Creator’s primeval com- 
mand to the family of man. It is in 
truth the necessary condition of his 
existence upon earth. How much of 
all the misery we deplore in the 
state of civilized society may, per- 
haps, be traced to the neglect of the 
primeval injunction of our race. Men 
are crowded in the manufactories of 
Lancaster or the alleys of London, 
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while wide plains of South America— 
the fairest portion of the globe—are 
untrodden by the foot of man; human 
beings have been for years famishing 
in Ireland for lack of food, while one 
valley on the Mississippi lies unculti- 
vated, that would raise corn enough 
to supply the whole human race with 
food. Men have been fruitful, and 
they have multiplied, but they have 
not replenished the earth. 

Attention has been latterly turned 
to emigration, as a means not only of 
relieving the present distress of Ire- 
land—to that task it is inadequate— 
but as a means of enabling the country 
to pass through the ordeal that is yet 
before it. Lord Ashburton and Lord 
Ripon, in the House of Lords, have 
expressed themselves favourable to such 
a plan. Mr. Murray, Mr. Shafto 
Adair, and Colonel Torrens, have 
urged strongly in the pamphlets, the 
titles of which we have prefixed, the 
necessity of encouraging emigration. 
Among the English journals, the 
Morning Herald has recommended the 
adoption of a system of emigration, 
with equal perseverance and ability ; 
and to the advocates of an extended 
emigration—although his valuable let- 
ters on the state of Ireland were not 
written directly with reference to this 
subject—we can add, on the testimony 
of these letters, the honoured name of 
the Earl of Rosse. 

The policy, the actual necessity of 
emigration from Ireland, is, indeed, 
so obvious, that it needs only to look 
fairly at the actual condition of the 
country to be aware of its indispensa- 
ble importance. The difference to 
which we have already adverted be- 
tween the quantity of ground necessary 
to give sustenance to a human being 
on acorn and on a potato diet, is in 
itself demonstration, that it is ims 
possible for the country to pass from 
the one mode of subsistence to the 
other—and pass, we believe it must— 
without the most fearful suffering 
and confusion, if its present popu- 
lation continue to crowd its soil.— 
Apart, however, from the present 
circumstances of Ireland, the popula- 
tion of the country has been too dense, 
not for its capabilities of support- 
ing them if properly called forth, 
but too dense for the circum- 
stances in which the country has been 
placed. Ireland to support eight mil- 
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lions of people, would have required, 
at least, all her present agricultu- 
ral produce, and many other things 
besides. We should have had the 
accumulated products of the industry 
of many former years—works upon 
which former generations had spent 
their savings—factories in which the 
savings of the present would enable 
the owners to advance food and sus- 
tenance to thousands of workmen, who 
now are wretched squatters on her 
bogs or her fields; a soil highly im- 
proved, the result of a long and 
careful tillage, farmsteads provided 
with all the appliances of high and suc- 
cessful cultivation, and all the means 
of large expenditure within the reach 
of the farmer; we should, in a word, 
have in the hands of all the different 
classes of society what political econo- 
mists have called capital ; we should 
have the whole country filled with the 
accumulated products of by-gone in- 
dustry, and more than this, we should 
have a population trained to skill, and 
taught in industrious occupations.— 
Were Ireland such a country as this, 
it could support, from its natural re- 
sources, far more than its present po- 
pulation. But how different from 
such an Ireland is the Ireland with 
which we have to deal—bare,naked, and 
unimproved !—no capital in the hands 
of its people—its population unskilled 
— its natural advantages unemployed— 
such an Ireland is incapable of sup- 
porting its present population. 

Could we accomplish all these re- 
uisites ina day—could we give to the 
armers all the appliances they would 

need for successful cultivation of the 
soil—could we endue them with know- 
ledge so to apply them—could we stud 
our country with these evidences of ca- 
pital, which must be the growth of the 
expenditure of years; and could we, 
after all these miracles, effect the still 
greater miracle of transforming the 
habits of our people ; of enduing the 
wretched cottier with the skill of the 
artisan—of fitting our rural popula- 
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tion for pursuits that are utterly op- 
posed to the long-formed habits of 
their lives—then, indeed, the millions 
who now inhabit Ireland might be sup- 
ported in comfort and independence 
within her shores; but if all this be 
but the dream of a fairy tale, to be 
used in sober argument only as an 
illustration of impracticability—and if 
the country, as it is now, cannot sup- 
port its present population, what ex- 
pedient is there but to remove a por- 
tion to scenes where energy and enter- 
prise will raise for them a comfortable 
subsistence and a happy home. 

What instance does the history of 
civilization afford of a country in 
which the population have multiplied, 
as they have done in Ireland, without 
the progress of these improvements 
which would have fitted the country 
to sustain them, emerging from sucha 
state? The beginnings of improve- 
ment belong, in the natural order of a 
nation’s progress, to a time when po- 
pulation is thin, and its advance should 
at least keep pace with the increase of 
numbers ; but a dense population ‘of 
paupers presents a problem in the 
economic condition of man, in which 
it is not easy to discover the means by 
which they are to rise from such a 
state. In every effort at improvement, 
they must be in each other’s way. How 
forcibly is this felt in Ireland. What 
plans for social improvement does not 
the density of the population obstruct ? 
Here is the evidence of Mr. Murray,* 
to whose practical wisdom, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the circum- 


stances of the country, every one in 
Ireland will pay deference :— 


** There is abundance of means as re- 
gards money, intelligence, and energy, 
amongst the tenantry in Ireland, to im- 
prove the country and make it produc- 
tive in Sa to its natural capa- 
bilities, but that tenantry so often stand 
in the way of each other as to render it 
impossible for a movement to be made. 
In every townland, there is to be found, 
as in every other condition in life, one, 


* Mr. Murray has been for many years, indeed we believe since its establish- 
ment, the chief manager in Ireland, of all the concerns of the Provincial Bank ; 
an establishment which is said to owe much, if not all of its present high position 


to his indefatigable industry, and great ability, and tact. 


The letter to Sir Robert 


Peel, in which he has urged the necessity of emigration, is one of the best timed 
and most valuable contributions to the cause of Ireland which her present calamity 


has called forth. 
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two, three, or more men as tenants, who, 
by reason of their greater intelligence, 
industry, and carefulness, are capable 
of holding positions greatly above those 
they now occupy; but they could not, 
and dare not, venture to extend their 
usefulness for their own benefit and that 
of their country, because they could only 
do so by the ejectment of their neigh- 
bours from their homes and places of re- 
fuge. Upon these men, and such as 
them, however, would devolve the re- 
generation of Ireland, if the way were 
prepared for them. Their savings, in 
place of being deposited in the National 
Savings’ Banks of the country, the pre- 
sent place of safety, would soon be in- 
vested in the improvement of a grate- 
ful soil, as far more remunerative. The 
course of that improvement would be 
gradual,—but pave a course for it, and 
set it in motion, and like the stone in the 


proverb, its progress would be vastly 
accelerated as it proceeded. The la- 
bour to be afforded in this way would be 
natural—the wages of labour would be 
increased, and as these were perma- 
nently increased, and steady and con- 
tinued employment obtained, emigration 
would naturally cease, The increased 
wages of labour would be amply com- 
pensated by the annually increasing 
produce of the soil, and each succeeding 
year would add to its productiveness.” 


We ask again, from what analogy 
are we to expect an over-crowded po- 
pulation of paupers to civilize them- 
selves? In their very struggles for 
existence they must, as has been finely 
said, trample each other down into in- 
digence. 

Mr. Shafto Adair, in his “ Winter 
in Antrim,” one of the ablest pamph- 
lets which for many years has issued 
from the press, urges strongly the 
necessity of emigration, not only as a 
means of meeting the change that Ire- 
land must pass through in losing the 
potato, but still more as a safe and a 
necessary adjunct to the great social 
revolution which must be, created by 
the new poor-law act. 


“ And here I would distinguish be- 
tween emigration—by which I under- 
stand the thrusting forth of unwelcome 
inmates from the parent home, as young 
ravens are driven forth into the wilder- 
ness—and colonization, by which syste- 
matic facility is afforded to industrious 
men to found, under other skies, Bri- 
tish homes within the circumference of 


the British Empire. 
| view, as among the worthiest ob- 
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jects of a statesman’s ambition, the ex- 
tension of the British race, and its in- 
stitutions, through all lands. Broad 
regions lie ready for our occupancy : 
the crowded multitudes, who might 
find happy competences and lead ho- 
noured lives in those yet unbroken 
solitudes, trample down each other in 
their fierce fight for existence on the 
over-burdened native soil. Many a 
brave heart has sighed forth its last 
during this dreadful winter, which might 
have animated, had it been cared for, 
ene hardy settler to a British co- 
ony. 

“‘ Therefore systematic colonization 
must, for years to come, be adopted as 
a principle in the social management of 
Ireland; and the circumstances of the 
times, while they increase the facility, 
furnish additional proof of the necessity 
of such a step.” * Be = 2 E 

** The tendency of the new state of 
things will be to enlarge holdings, and 
to convert the cottiers into labourers. 
It is probable, therefore, that a much 
larger class, willing to emigrate, will 
crowd upon you, /and that the newly- 
opened channels of employment may 
not be choked, it will be well to assist 
them. The Union has already power 
to assist in emigration; but the co-ope- 
ration of government is necessary, in 
order to conciliate the public mind to 
the extensive assessment that would be 
necessary, even to the half of the actual 
outlay. The labouring poor should be 
taught to feel that colonization was not 
an engine for banishment, but to pro- 
mote the positive well-being of the co- 
lonist ; the rate-payer should be ena- 
bled to appreciate at once the prospec- 
tive relief to be obtained by a partial 
expenditure of his contributions, for the 
purpose of relieving the labour market ; 
and the government, as trustee for the 
empire, should take care that those 
whom the mother country could not 
employ, should find the means of honest 
subsistence in her scarcely-peopled co- 
lonies. 

** But government alone, and unas- 
sisted public bodies, are not equal to 
the task of colonization, from which all 
possible benefits might be derived. The 
necessary funds should be furnished by 
the two parties to the operation. By 
the Union, in consideration of the actual 
relief, and as acting for the benefit of 
the pauper emigrant; and by the go- 
vernment, on behalf of the empire, 
whose solid power is augmented by 
every emigrant transplanted to her co- 
lonial possessions.” 


Colonel Torrens, long known and 
valued for his labours in the cause of 
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emigration, has shown the possibility 
of locating a population much larger 
than could be taken away from Ire- 
land in British colonies. There may, 
indeed, be difficulties in providing for 
the support of a large number of emi- 
grants when landed upon one of these 
colonial shores. But as we have al- 
ready said, men cannot meet a famine, 
the like of which the world never saw, 
without difficulty. Those".who wish 
for demonstration, that it is possible, 
by a well arranged system of coloni- 
zation, to provide amply for the com- 


fort and welfare of the emigrant, will 
find it in the admirable Essay of Colo- 
nel Torrens. 

The Morning Herald, a journal 
which has advocated Irish interests 
always with generosity and ability, 
generally with accurate knowledge 
of the circumstances of this country, 
has recently referred to a very 
striking statement in the report of 
the commission to inquire into the 
state of the Irish poor. The state- 
ment and the comment embody in 
clear and truthful language facts of 
the utmost importance in estimating 
the value of emigration, either in re- 
lation to the general state of Ireland, 


or the measures thatare in progress :— 


‘The statement to which we refer is 
contained in the following passage, to 
be found in the first passage of the com- 
missioners’ report— 


«Jt appears that in Great Britain 
the agricultural families constitute a 
little more than a fourth, while in Ire- 
Jand they constitute about two-thirds of 
the whole population ; that there were 
in Great Britain in 1831, 1,055,982 agri- 
cultural labourers ; in Ireland, 1,131,715. 
Although the cultivated land in Great 
Britain amounts to about 34,250,000 
acres, and that of Ireland only to about 
14,600,000. Tuere ARE IN IRELAND 
ABOUT FIVE AGRICULTURAL LAROURERS 
FOR EVERY TWO THAT THERE ARE FOR 
THE SAME QUANTITY OF LAND IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.’ 


“Thus we have in the outset the 


quantity of land that in this country 
would support two agricultural labour- 
ers, in Ireland supporting five. Suppose, 
then, the produce of that quantity in 
each country to be the same; suppose 
the share of the produce allotted to the 


reward of labour to be the same, and 
still you find the Irish labourer in a con- 
dition not half as comfortable as that of 


the Erglish or Scotch. Some small, 
very small, allowance we know must be 
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made in this calculation for the fact that 
the Irish agricultural labourer is, him- 


self, in many instances, the lessee and 


oveupier of the soil, and so adds to his 
share what in England would be the 
profits of the farmer on this small hold- 
ing; but the accuracy of the stubborn 
figures that supply the data of the calcu- 
lation is indisputable. 

* But this supposition is far too fa- 
vourable to the condition of the Irish 
labourer. The very same report: sup- 
plies us with the means of calculating 
that the quantity of land upon which in 
Ireland five labourers are located, produ- 
ces very little more than half the value 


produced by the same quantity in England 
upon which there are but two. Here is 
the short statement of the miserable and 
depressed condition of the population of 
Ireland. Give to this state of facts what 
name you will—call it superabundant 
population—designate it as a want of 
efficiency in agricultural labour—de- 
scribe it as want of capital—express it 
by the nomenclature of any favourite 
theory or science that you please, in the 
end you must come round to the plain 
stubborn statement of fact, that five 
agricultural labourers squat themselves 
upon a piece of ground in Ireland which, 
in England, would be tilled by two; and 
that, after all, there is raised from that 
piece of ground about half as much as is 
yielded by the corresponding piece in 
England, 


“Is it too much to say that here is de- 
monstration that no measure of relief 
can permanently improve the condition 
of Ireland that does not contemplate, 
either by direct means, or indirectly as 
a consequence, the removal of no incon- 
siderable proportion of this agricultural 
population from the soil? Distribute as 
you will the produce of the land—nay, 
increase that produce as you will, and 
leave the five labourers still to receive 
the same share that two receive in Eng- 
land, and the destitution of Ireland is 
not removed. Increase the taxation of 
the poor law until you give each of the 
five as much as each of the two 
has in England, and you pauperize all 
classes. Will you leave 100,000 per- 
sons in Ireland depending upon agricul- 
tural labour more than there are in 
England so depending, no legislative en- 
actment can raise the condition of the 
Irish Jabourers to a level with ours. 
The importance of the statement we 
have quoted from the commissioners’ 
report it is impossible to over-rate. It 
is the key to lreland’s destitution—it is 


the warning of the dangers that must 
attend the attempt to relieve Irish dis. 


tress by the mere enactment of a poor 
law—in our minds it points to the safe 
and practicable remedy. What is that 
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remedy? We say, with Mr. Murray, 
in the able and well-timed pamphlet 
with which we have already made our 
readers familiar, ‘in one word—emi- 
gration.’ If the plainest calculations 
of arithmetic can be relied on—if the 
rules of addition and subtraction be not 
cheats—you cannot permit the present 
population still to prey upon the soil, 


and hope to see the country elevated to 
a level with England. What is to be 


done with those whom you must re- 
move? In a country where there are 
no manufacturers to receive them, even 
were ae fit for such employment ?— 
Where they are too numerous to be 
located on the waste lands, even were 
all the waste lands capable of being re- 
claimed? No dictate of common sense 
appears more axiomatic than that which 
would prompt us to remove this popu- 
lation to those fruitful and vast plains 
of other regions in which man has yet 
new conquests to make, and new stores 
of subsistence to command. Shall one 
grand effort be made to do this now, 
when the people will co-operate with 
us; or shall we permit this wretched 
population to continue to trample each 
other down into indigence, until insulted 
nature vindicates her own laws, and 
periodical visitations of famine, and its 
sure attendant, pestilence, depopulate 
an. over-burdened and neglected land ? 
** We stated, on Tuesday, our convic- 
tion, that were the circumstances of the 


Irish landlords prosperous, they would, 
at their own cost, avail themselves of 
the eagerness now manifested for emi- 
— by their cottier tenants. We 
ave heard, and we believe with truth, 
of one Irish nobleman (better known, 


however, as an English statesman) 


whose agents have actually contracted 


for the removal to Canada, at his ex- 
pense, of 2,000 persons, cottier tenants, 
and their families, who have thankfully 
accepted the boon that removes them 
from destitution to a region where their 


industry will find them bread. 


“There is not an estate in Ireland 


upon which, to a greater or less extent, 
the same offer, made in a kindly spirit, 
and with proper additions, would not 
now be received as a boon. Once more, 
we ask of our rulers, shall the opportu- 


nity be lost ?” 
We have quoted this statement at 


length, because, while we do not en- 
tirely assent to all its reasonings, we 
feel that it forcibly calls attention to one 

eat fact in the economic condition 


of Ireland, which must never be for- 


gotten or overlooked, we mean the 


superabundance of the agricultural 
population on the soil of Ireland, com- 
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pared either with its produce or the 
necessities of its cultivation. In every 


consideration of Ireland's condition, in 


every proposition for the improvement 
of the country, this fact meets us as 
one of the landmarks of her social 
state. 

Foremost among the advocates for 
emigration we must place Mr. Murray. 
He it was who first called attention to 
the fact, that this year the small holders 
of land in Ireland were, for the first 
time as a body, willing to emigrate. 
By how many evidences this is now 
confirmed, no one who has watched 


the progress of events in Ireland needs 
to be told. Every seaport is crowded 
with emigrants, leaving behind them 
this land of horrors. The neglect of til- 
lage, which Mr. Labouchere was led to 
charge as a crime upon the people of 
some districts, proceeded from their de- 
termination to depart from the country. 
Such few of the landlords as have the 
means, are now doing that which in 
former years no price could have 
commanded, ridding their estates of 


the pauper tenants for whose location 
upon them they never were respon- 
sible. Miserable in Ireland, these very 
people will, in another state of social 
existence, exhibit qualities of indus- 
try, of enterprise, and of prudence, 


which no one could have dreamed of 


discovering in the listless or turbu- 
lent idler here, while their departure 
will leave room for others of their 
countrymen to exhibit the same quali- 


ties at home. One extract from Mr, 


Murray’s pamphlet we cannot refrain 


from the satisfaction of quoting. Let 
us see what we may expect from our 
people when fair open is given to the 
fine qualities, moral and physical, with 
which nature has endowed them, It 


is a passage in which the writer feel- 


ingly details the remittances which 
Irish emigrants are in the habit of 
sending across the Atlantic to their 
relatives at home :— 


‘You have been accustomed,” he says, 


addressing the statesman to whom he 


writes, “to grapple with and master 
figures, whether as representing the 
produce of former tariffs, or in con- 
structing new ones, or in showing the 
income and expenditure of the greatest 
nation on the earth. Those now about 


to be presented to you, as an — 


to this communication, are small, very 


small, in their separate amounts, and 
not by any means in the aggregate of 
20 
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the magnitude of the sums you have 
been accustomed to deal with ; but they 


are large separately, and heaving large 
in the aggregate, in all that is connected 


with the higher and nobler parts of our 


nature—in all that relates to and evinces 
the feeling of the heart towards those 
who are of our kindred, no matter by 
what waters placed asunder, or by what 


distance separated. They are large, 
owerfully large, in reading lessons of 


instruction to the statesman and philan- 
sheopist, in dealing with a warmhearted 
people for their good, and in placing 
them in a position of comparative com- 
fort to that in which they now are. 
These figures represent the particulars 


of 7917 separate Bills of Exchange, va- 


rying in amount from £1 to £10 each 
—few exceeding the latter sum; so 
Many separate offerings from the na- 
tives of Ireland who have heretofore 
emigrated from its shores, sent to their 
relations and friends in Ireland, drawn 


and paid between the Ist of January 
and the 15th of Debember, 1846—not 


uite one year; and amount in all to 
41,261 9s. lld. But this list, long 
though it be, does not measure the num- 
ber and amount of such interesting of- 
ferings. It contains only about one- 


third part of the whole number and 
value of such remittances that have 


crossed the Atlantic to Ireland ‘during 
the 349 days of 1846. The data from 
which this list is compiled enable the 
writer to estimate with confidence the 
number and amount drawn otherwise ; 
and he calculates that the entire num- 
ber, for not quite one year, of such 
Bills,is 24,000, and the amount £125,000, 
or, on an average, £5 4s. 2d. each. They 
are sent from husband to wife, from fa- 
ther to child, from child to father, mo- 
ther, and grand-parents, from sister to 
brother, and the reverse; and from and 
to those united by all the ties of blood 
and friendship that binds us together 
on earth.” 


Who will not assent to the justice of 
his comment ?— 


“« These remittances show by evidence 
incontrovertible that it is the want of 
opportunity alone that prevents the po- 
pulation of Ireland from raising itself 


and becoming prosperous. That op- 
portunity cannot, as Ireland is circum- 
stanced, be given at home; let it be af- 
forded elsewhere. If Ireland were not 
** sea girded,” would the population have 
become what it is? Certainly not; it 
would long ago have relieved itself. 
**If we turn from the physical capa- 
city of the population, as strongly mani- 
fested by these remittances, to raise it- 
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self, so as to enable it to support rela- 
tions and friends, to the evidence which 


is afforded by them of the moral quali- 
ties of the population, there is proof 


equally incontestible of the heart of that 
population being in the right place. The 


first savings of labour are sent to aid 
those who were nursed in the same arms, 
and reared under the same roofs, with 
the emigrants, or to those who nursed 


and reared them.” 


Imperfect, of necessity, as has been 
our review of the facts and arguments 
that incontrovertibly establish the ab- 
solute necessity for extended emigra- 


tion from this country, we have suffi- 


ciently examined the subject to de- 


monstrate, that among the remedial 
measures for Ireland, emigration or 
colonization must hold a prominent 
place. The enormous voluntary emi- 
gration that is this year taking place, 
evidences how favourable is the oppor- 
tunity. Unhappily, however, this emi- 
gration is just of the class thatit is de- 
sirable to keep at home. Those who 


are able to leave the country withoutas- 
sistance are persons who must take with 


them means and enterprise that the 
countrycan butillspare. Thelandlords 
share too deeply in the calamity of the 
visitation to be able in general to give 
to their other tenants the means of 
conoreng themselves and their fami- 
ies. 

After all, might not the best charity 
be, when we have failed in bringing 
the food to the people, to spend our 
money in enabling the people to go to 
the food. Theships that are bringing 
us provisions from beyond the Atlantic, 
might thus, in their transit each way, 
feed the hungry—on one passage bring- 
ing the corn to the land of famine—on 
the other, taking the people from the 
land of famine to the corn. , 

Emigration cannot, however, be 
carried on so as effectually torelieve the 
condition of Ireland, without assistance 
from the state. Unfortunately in 
this, as in other matters relating to the 
present state of Ireland, time, precious 
time has been lost, that can never be 
recalled. We know that it is impos- 
sible for the government, as a govern- 
ment, to interfere in emigration to 
any but colonies of their own; we 
know also that government cannot be 
expected to undertake to superintend 
the shipment of emigrants to those 
colonies, without having made proper 
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provision for them on their arrival— 


all this we know and feel, and, there- 
fore, we fear that, in this year, it is 


vain to look for any very extended 


system of colonization from Ireland. 
To some extent, even this year, it may 
be carried. In some, at least, of the 
colonies, the colonists are even now 
ready to receive emigrants, as farm 


labourers, upon terms upon which our 
poor people would be happy to go, and 


it is not easy to calculate the number 
who, even this year, government 
might thus locate. But why should 
not government at once assist with the 


means any landlords who will be willing 


togive to their cottier tenants the means 


of emigration, leaving to the parties 
themselves the entire responsibility of 
selecting the place of destination. 
This, we believe, might safely be done 
this year, supplementary to any direct 


amount of colonization which govern- 


ment might take upon themselves. 
Valuable opportunities will unques- 
tionably have been lost in the present 
year ; but next year they will recur. 
The effects of the famine will not pass 
away for years, and next year will 
witness a readiness for emigration si- 
milar to the present. The adminis- 
tration of the new poor law ought to 
be so managed that no person who 
continues to be the holder of land 
should be entitled to relief. The op- 
portunities for promoting voluntary 
emigration will not soon pass away. 
It will rest with the British ministry 
to be prepared to avail themselves of 
them. In every colony of Great Bri- 
tain preparations should be made to 
receive as many as aa of those 
who, next year as well as this, will be 
prepared to accept thankfully of the 
means of transit from Ireland. Ca- 
nada, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and even Ceylon, 
may all be ready to afford a home to 
some. But why should new colonies be 
formed? Is the splendid territory at 
last peaceably secured to us in the Ore- 
gon to remain a waste ? FOE should not 
a British and an Irish colony people 
that splendid country which the early 
habits of those who would emigrate from 
Ireland would fit them to till. We ex- 
pose, perhaps, our plan to the hazard 
of objections, by entering into these de- 
tails. It is not possible for any man, 
without the information of a colonial 
minister, to fix the locality or localities 
to which the surplus population should 
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be removed. Enough for us to prove 
that the well-being of Ireland demands 


that her agricultural population should 


be made less dense--that unless it be so, 


the measures intended for her improve- 


ment can only perpetuate and deepen 
her poverty—and that in the present 
circumstances of the country an op- 
portunity is offered of removing, with 


their own full consent, such a portion 


of the over-crowded population of Ire. 


land as will leave room at home for 
the enterprise and energies of those 
who are left, to make Ireland a pros- 
perous nation; while those who are 
thus removed will provide the colonies 


of Great Britain with a bold, an ins 


genious, and, as they have ever proved 
themselves, under happier circum: 
stances, an energetic and industrious 
race. 

It remains for us to say a few 


words upon the third class of measures 
to which we have adverted :— 


III. Measures for improving the 
productiveness or extending the sur 
face of the cultivated land in Ireland. 

Upon the first of these objects wé 
have, in a great degree, anticipated 
our comment. The Drainage Act of 
last year supplies, unquestionably, 
most valuable facilities for the perma- 
nent improvement of estates ; and were 
the suggestion followed, of permitting 

roprietors and farmers to relieve the 
harden of the Temporary Relief Act, 
by taking the labourers to works of 
profitable occupation, giving some si- 
milar security for the repayment to 
that which we have suggested, we 
believe much might be done this year 
in making the soil of Ireland more 
productive. Letgovernment, however, 
by offering facilities for emigration, 
give the i gage of removing the 
cottier paupers, who have hitherto 
kept the land less than half tilled—let 
them increase the demand for the pro- 
duce of the soil by a general measure 
of railways to facilitate intercourse 
through the country, and the perma- 
nently improved cultivation of the soil 
of Ireland may safely be left to the 
energies of the people themselves. 

The question of the reclamation of 
the waste lands is one of difficulty and 
magnitude. The exact nature of the 
measure which ministers intend to pro- 
oe upon the subject we do not know. 

t will involve, probably, the power of 
taking these lands from the owners who 
have not the means or the capacity to 
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improve them, and the improvement of 
them at the expense of the state. In 
the waste lands of the country will be 
found, to a very great extent, the 
means at present of usefully employing 
the labour we must purchase, and the 
means permanently of locating in com- 
fortable circumstances a portion of that 

ulation, which Ireland, in the ex- 
isting state of her agriculture, is no 
longer able even to feed. Inthe same 
waste lands may, perhaps, be found 
the means of establishing in the coun- 
try a class of yeomen proprietors, if it 
be desirable to establish them—a pro- 
position, we confess, of which we have 
serious doubts. 

In whatever way, or by whatever 
tenure, the reclaimed lands are to be 
disposed of, their reclamation does ap- 
pear the plainest and the most obvious 
of all remedial measures for Ireland. 
It must not be forgotten that almost all 
the measures which are now called for 
for Ireland are, as Mr. P. Scrope ob- 
serves, the procrastinated measures of 
former years. Emigration and the re- 
clamation of the waste lands were urged 
upon the ministry of 1837, as remedies 
for the state of Ireland, without which 
the-poor law of that year would be a 
mockery—they were urged in the in- 
sulted and discarded report of the 
Commissioners of Poor Law Inquiry, 
the suggestions of which Lord John 
Russell contemptuously flung aside, to 
legislate for Ireland upon the report 
of a six weeks’ inspection. If out-door 
relief is now alarming the more timid 
of the Irish proprietors—if Irish dis- 
tress is now embarrassing the British 
ministry—let us remind both of the 
legislation of 1837. An opportunity 
then presented itself of improving per- 
manently the condition of the Irish 
nation. A royal commission had then 
deliberately suggested the calm and 
careful consideration of the very mea- 
sures of emigration and reclamation of 
the waste lands, which will now be car- 
ried into effect by an agitated parlia- 
ment and a terrified proprietary. From 
comprehensive measures, the respon- 
sibility of which they feared, the minis- 
try of that day escaped by Mr. Nicholls 
and the workhouses; but look back tothe 
debates, and see what evidence is there 
of the Irish representatives urging 
upon the nation the measures that then 
ought to have been taken to raise the 
condition of the Irish ple—what 
do we find? miserable debates about 
details, and, on the part of some, a 
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mere vain attempt—as there is now—to 
resist the obligation of a r law— 
an attempt which failed then as it has 
failed now, and only damaged the cha- 


‘racter, of those who made it, and with 


them, unfortunately, the character of 
the Irish gentry. 

It is impossible to read the letter of 
Mr. Poulett Scrope and the evidence 
selected by him from that taken by 
Lord Devon’s committee, without 
being convinced that in the waste lands 
of Ireland, of which there are about a 
million and a half of acres reclaim- 
able for tillage purposes, and nearly 
two millions and a half for that 
of pasture—there is a resource to 
which we may confidently look for 
the support of a considerable portion 
of the population for whom, in the 
social revolution through which Ire- 
land is passing, we must provide a 
subsistence andahome. To believe, 
however, that upon those waste lands 
can be located the whole, or even any- 
thing like a large proportion of her 
rural surplus population, is an exag- 
geration of the wildest and most mis- 
chievous character. No! we must 
have—unpleasant, perhaps, as the con- 
clusion is—we must have colonization 
abroad. All men who have turned 
their attention to the state of Ireland, 
have felt the evil of her overburthened 
agricultural population. Schemes, appa- 
rently the most opposite, all have refer- 
ence to this one giant mischief of our 
state. Home colonization, and foreign 
colonization, or emigration, however 
apparently different, are just the same 
in principle—an attempt to locate that 
population elsewhere than upon the 
soil they now overcrowd. 'T’o the sense 
of the same ever present evil, may be 
traced the attempts that have been 
made to turn a portion of that popu- 
lation to manufacturing pursuits, by 
reviving or establishing native manu- 
factures. The mind is slow in receiv- 
ing the conviction which we have 
endeavoured in a previous part of this 
article to express, that a dense popu- 
lation, steeped in pauperism, can never 
extricate themselves from the degra- 
dation of their condition, until a por- 
tion of them are removed. 

We have, however, land at home, 
upon which some, at least, of that 

pulation may be located; obvious 
indeed is the policy which prompts the 
selection of this heme soil for their 
location, and collateral with the ex- 
tensive colonization of our people 
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abroad, we earnestly hope that mea- 
sures will be introduced to reclaim 
and appropriate to the use of man, 
the extensive tracts which now lie 
waste and unproductive, within the 
circle of our shores. 

We have concluded the task which 
we assigned to ourselves in reviewing 
the sad history of the famine, and 
suggesting the measures by which the 
evils of Ireland may be met. Un- 
reasonable as is, perhaps, the space 
which this article o occupied of the 
pages of this periodical—unreasonable, 
certainly, were the question we have 
discussed, one less vital than the 
very existence of our country—we feel 
how wholly inadequate and imperfect 
has been our consideration of the mat- 
ters we have included in our review. 
We feel, too, that in suggesting so 
much of detail as we have done in these 
pages, we have exposed the plans we 
recommend to cavils which a more pru- 
dent adherence to a general outline 
might have escaped. If, however, the 
general outline of the measures we have 
suggested be just, and expedient, and 
right—let those who quarrel with any 
particular items of our plan remember, 
that until the general principles we 
have put forward can be displaced, our 
argument is not affected, by showing 
that the writer of those pages has not 
the information, or perhaps the capa- 
city, to shape these measures into un- 
exceptionable detail. 

No doubt the measures we have 
pressed will involve an advance, to 
no inconsiderable amount, of the money 
or the credit of the state—a little 
more, we as a loan, than Ireland 
and England jointly gave as a gift to 
carry out the project of negro emanci- 
pation. Allour measuresare based upon 
the principle that this calamity ought 
to be regarded as an imperial one, and 
borne by the empire at large. If this 
be not conceded—if the state be not, 
as we have said, our government—if 
we are not to receive the assistance 
which government can render upon 
such an occasion—what alternative is 
there for any Irishman but to feel that 
the united parliament has abdicated 
the functions of government for Ire- 
land, and to demand for his country 
that separate legislative existence, the 
necessity of which will then be fully 
proved. 

It is true, no doubt, that the united 
empire can bring to the task resources 
far greater than any which a separate 
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Irish government or parliament could 
command. But for a partnership in 
such extended resources—individuals 
first and small communities afterwards 
—consent to lose their particular ex- 
istence, or merge it in the combina- 
tion of mighty states. These are the 
occasions upon which may be realized 
the memorable words of Pitt, in adyo- 
cating that very Union, the first prin- 
ciple of which those who would throw 
this burden exclusively upon Ireland 
assail—that ‘‘we have all a greater 
stake in the strength and prosperity of 
the empire at large, than we can have 
in any petty and separate interest of 
its component parts.” 

There is not one of the measures we 
have proposed which would not abun- 
dantly repay the imperial exchequer 
twice over—we say not in the in- 
creased strength of the empire—in the 
changed condition of Ireland—but es- 
timated in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
in the increased revenue which, with 
our improved condition, our people 
would pay. No more profitable in- 
vestment for state expenditure than 
Ireland now presents, was ever offered 
to the exchequer of a great nation. 

To a liberal and generous policy to 
Treland, the next few years will brin 
returns in the peace, the content, an 
the a of this country, which 
no calculations of finance can measure, 
and for which no expenditure could be 
too great—but even in the ledgers of 
the financier a very short period will, 
in the increased contributions to the re- 
venue which rising opulence will bring, 
blot out the largest entries of expen- 
diture for which the measures we have 
demanded could call, and leave on the 
other side of the account a perpetual 
source of income and strength. 

Estimated even by the low conside- 
rations of finance, no draught which 
the permanent improvement of Ire- 
land demands upon the imperial ex- 
chequer ought now to be refused. Con- 
siderations of a higher character than 
these leave no doubt of the course that 
the nation is bound to pursue. The 
first duties of government imperatively 
require the effort of which present cir- 
cumstances present the opportunity to 
raise tote in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. To avert, as far as human efforts 
can, the terrible calamity of famine, 
were a task towhich one might think 
we would not summon the government 
of England in vain, were the sufferers 
the inhabitants of the remotest island 
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upon which thé flag of England was 
ever planted. To raise the condition 
of Ireland, so that the fearful occur- 
rences of last year may never again 
disgrace the- civilized world, is surely 
an object upon which all the energies 
of the empire might be well employed. 
Contemplate the stupendous exertions 
of England in the continental war, and 
we cannot help asking, in amazement, 
whether the nation that made these 
exertions is now permitting—when her 
means, with her opulence and her po- 

ulation, are doubled—is permitting 

er own subjects and kindred to perish 
at her very door? 

When gigantic subsidies were then 
voted to the allies of Britain abroad— 
or mighty fleets and armaments fitted 
out—the arguments were not heard 
that the raising of the necessary sums 
would derange the money market upon 
’Change. This was yet the argument, 
the only argument by which Lord 
George Bentinck’s bill was met. Were 
Treland in rebellion instead of famine, 
and the money asked for an arma- 
ment to conquer her, would this argu- 
ment have prevailed? Miserable and 
short-sighted policy, even of finance! 
Tt never entered into the calculations 
of those who adopted it, to consider 
whether the ruin of all classes in Ire- 
land would bring no derangement to 
the money market upon ’Change. 

The assistance we ask for is a matter 
of humanity, of prudence, of duty ; 
but it is more—it is, by the treaty of 
Union, a matter of national faith. To 
the claims of prudence, humanity, and 
duty, are superadded those of good 
faith—-with Englishmen, perhaps, the 
strongest of all. All measures that 
have yet been proposed by ministers 
are framed upon the principle that Ire- 
land herself must bear the burden of 
this unprecedented visitation; while 
the aid that imperial credit might 
afford her for the development of her 
own resources is either altogether re- 
fused, or given in so niggardly and pro- 
crastinating a dole that it becomes use- 
less. A perseverance in this principle, 
short-sighted, narrow-minded, and un- 
just as it is, is the sentence of confis- 
cation to the property of Ireland, and 
of beggary and ruin to all classes of 
her people. If Ireland be left to strug- 
gle through the crisis which now ago- 
nizes her, with such measures and 
sich assistance as have been offered, 
it is not difficult to foresee the embar- 
rassment and confusion that must come 





upon all. We have traced already the 
process by which the loss of the peo- 
ple’s food has spread upwards through 
society, until the calamity is now be- 
ginning to be felt by all. From the 
gentry to the tradesman, from the 
tradesman to the merchant, embarrass- 
ment and distress are, at this moment, 
silently perhaps, but surely, spreading. 
We do not now reiterate the arguments 
by which we have shewn the inevita- 
ble result of leaving Ireland to grapple, 
unaided, with the giant malady that 
afflictsher. Theprocess of national rum 
is one not difficult to trace. In the 
ruin of the landed interest, the down- 
fall of all classesis involved ; and at no 
distant day a universal bankruptcy 
will complete the horrors of Ireland's 
social revolution. 

Is England prepared for this? Have 
English statesmen calculated its effect 
upon their own people? Let them not 
believe that Ireland can become one 
wide field of confusion and distress, 
and England not share in the calamity. 
Little, perhaps, as Englishmen may be 
disposed to think of the confiscation of 
the estates of the Irish gentry, and the 
confusion that such a process must 
bring upon all property in Ireland, 
they must not delude themselves with 
the idea that the process will not react 
fearfully on England herself. The mo- 
netary and commercial systems of this 
great empire have too many complica- 
tions to admit of such a result. If Ire- 
land be now left to her fate, the British 
empire itself may not stand the shock 
by which its stability will be tried. 

In a thousand ways that no man can 
predict, the contiguity of such distress 
as we anticipate in Ireland will pro- 
duce upon the sister country its dis- 
turbing and dangerous effects. Were 
we to look no further than the emigra- 
tion into England of the destitute 
Trish to whom you are refusing to give 
the means of transportation to more 
distant lands, but who have not the 
means of living at home—take this 
one instance of the danger of the con- 
tiguity of pauperism. The English 
people complain of it already. Let us 
wait, however, until the legitimate 
occasion for such immigration arises 
with the harvest, when annually the 
English farmer has to invoke their 
aid. What multitudes of reapers will 
next autumn see pouring upon your 
fields? What power on earth can 
prevent this? The Irish, indeed, are 
threatened with being sent back—nay 
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those who send them menaced with 
persecution. But statesmen will 
scarcely be prepared to treat Ireland 
like the ill-fated ship the Eclaire, and 
prevent her ill-fated inhabitants from 
escaping from the plague. 

But these are physical and material 
instances, or emblems rather, of the 
manner in which Irish distress must 
act upon English prosperity. But the 
credit—the commerce of the two coun- 
tries, are tuo deeply involved in mutual 
complications, to permit Irish society 
to be convulsed by an economic revo- 
lution, without shaking the credit of 
the commercial and monetary system 
of England to its foundation. Who 
can calculate the ultimate financial 
embarrassment that all classes in Eng- 
land may now escape, by liberality in 
the expenditure of imperial resources 
upon this ill-fated land ? If we be right 
in the views we have taken, that a libe- 
ral application of the imperial resources 
is necessary to avert ruin from Ireland, 
then is it matter of demonstration that 
the effect of a niggard policy towards 
Ireland will be, in permitting the evils 
of the famine to eat away the fabric 
of Irish society, to cause it to under- 
mine the fabric of British prosperity 
itself. 

Were, then, the advances our plans 
involve ten times larger than those 
which they can possibly require, still 
all the considerations of prudence, of 
duty, of revenue, of good faith—every 
sense of the duties of states—every 
feeling of respect for treaties—nay, 
every motive of self-interest, should 
prompt the British nation cheerfully 
to acquiesce in the measures we pro- 
pose. 

Speaking of a far distant province, to 
a people comparatively uncommercial 
in their character, and in an age when 
the relations of commerce were not so 
complicated as they are now, the Ro- 
man orator addressed the Roman peo- 
ple in language which, surely, is not 
less applicable to the claims we have 
urged on the British nation :— 


‘‘ Erit igitur humanitatis vestre mag- 
num civium numerum calamitate pro- 
hibere, sapientiz videre multorum ci- 
vium calamitatem a republica sejunctam 
esse non posse. “ * * Non enim possunt 
UNA, in civitate multirematque fortunas 
amittere ut non plures secum in eandem 
calamitatem traherent, a quo periculo 
prohibete rempublicam ; et mihi credite, 
id quod ipsi videtis, hac fides atque 
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hee ratio pecuniarum que Rome que 
in foro versatur implicata est cum illis 
ecuniis Asiaticis et coheret. Ruere 
ill non possunt et hee non eodem 
motu labefactata concidant. Quare 
videte num dubitandum vobis sit omni 
studio ad id opus incumbere in quo 
gloria nominis vestri, salus sociorum, 
vectigalia maxuma, fortune plurimorum 
civium, una cum republica defendantur,” 


What single expression of this is in- 
applicable to the present circumstances 
of this country—not even the last, 
“una cum republica?” In the for- 
tunes of Ireland now, we believe the 
destinies of the British empire itself 
to be involved. It is, alas, too possi- 
ble, that by the policy of ministers Ire- 
land may be ruined or lost—it is nor 
possible that it can be either without 
shaking British power to its base. If 
weakness, and unwise and wasteful 
parsimony, and an ungenerous spirit 
to Ireland, now govern the councils 
of the nation—the theories which have 
been mistaken for the doctrines of 
science may be adhered to—immediate 
outlay may be saved—the favourite plan 
ofthose whose liberality knows nothing 
more liberal than a scheme to ruin 
the Irish landlords, may be triumph- 
antly carried out; but in the misery 
and starvation of the poor that is pre- 
sent, and the confusion and beggary 
of all classes that must follow in no 
distant day, will be the sure forerun- 
ners of the dissolution of the British 
empire. 

Time, indeed, has been lost, that 
can never be recalled, lives have been 
sacrificed that might have been savedy 
pangs and agonies endured, the re- 
membrance of which humanity might 
have been spared. But the worse 
calamities that are yet to come it is, 
even now, in the power of a bold, 
a liberal, and a generous policy to 
avert. No nobler object was ever 
yet proposed to British statesmen than 
that which the state of Ireland now 
presents. Like all tremendous crises 
in the history of nations, it has brought 
with it deep calamities and peril ; but 
with them, like all such crises, to 
those who know how to use them, also 
great openings for good. Singular, 
indeed, is the law in the history of na- 
tions which ordains that social or 
physical calamities should seldom visit 
communities without removing, in 
their fearful progress, obstacles to ims 
provement, and upening up, with new 
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scenes and new feelings, opportunities 
for amelioration of whatever was 
defective in their state. These op- 
portunities are the compensation by 
which national calamities, that threat- 
en utter destruction to a people, have 
been often more than atoned for, 
in the results for which they made 
way. Let Ireland now be dealt with 
by no ignorant, no procrastinating, and 
no niggard hand; let all the energies 
of the empire be directed to do all 
that her necessities require, and an 
opportunity is presented for altering 
her social condition, for which cen- 
turies might have waited in vain. 
From the results of the very ca- 
lamity that oppresses her it is pos- 
sible for British statesmen to make her 
an ally and support of England’s ho- 
nour and strength, no longer the cause 
of her shame and weakness, and inele- 
vating her people from their prostrate 
condition, to a state of comfort they 
never knew before, to conciliate the af- 
fections of an entire population, and 
thus increase the strength, and extend 
the resources of what will then be, in 
heart and affection, this united empire. 

It is for the British Ministry, and 
the British House of Commons, to de- 
cide whether objects like these should 
be sacrificed to the dictates of an un- 
wise and an ungenerous parsimony, 
of which even the experience of the 
present troubles has already taught us, 
that it is always the most expensive in 
the end. 

QUARE VIDETE NUM DUBITANDUM 
SIT VOBIS OMNI STUDIO AD ID OPUS IN- 
CUMBERE IN QUO GLORIA NOMINIS NOS- 
TRI SALUS SOCIORUM VECTIGALIA MAXI- 


MA, FORTUNZ PLURIMORUM CIVIUM UNA 
CUM REPUBLICA DEFENDANTOR, 
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We cannot close this article with- 
out pausing, earnestly to thank the 
ministry for an act which has drawn 
on them rebuke from some of whom 
we had hoped better things—we mean 
the appointment by the Sovereign's 
proclamation of a day of solemn hu- 
miliation and prayer. 

Never, perhaps, was the lesson so 
fearfully taught, as in the recent visi- 
tation, how vain is all the wisdom and 
the strength of man, to secure hap- 
piness to apeople. Never was there 
an occasion upon which it was more 
fitting, that our Sovereign and her 
people should bow in submission to the 
mysterious will of the great Being who 
rules us all—and earnestly implore his 
mercy for a suffering land; and that 
blessing, without which the wisest of 
human legislation is in vain. And be- 
lieve it sincerely and reverently we do, 
that the supplications in which millions 
of our fellow-countrymen have fervently 
and earnestly joined, have not ascended 
up to heaven in vain. Just now, per- 
haps, the subject is too sacred and so- 
lemn for controversy—alas, that it 
should call forth any. But we could 
not close this article without expressing 
our deep gratitude to the advisers of 
our Sovereign, for this step, conceived 
and carried out in a manner worthy 
of a Christian nation, without recording 
our deep and earnest conviction, that 
the solemn offering up of a nation’s 
confession and prayer to God, is not 
the mere homage of a ceremony and a 
form, but a reality, from which, with 
the deepest reverence, and without 
daring in presumption to point out 
how the prayers of the people and the 
Sovereign may be answered, we yet 
may humbly and confidently look for 
an answer, and a blessing on the na- 
tion from on high. 
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